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PUBLISHER'S    NOTE 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 88 1  intimations  appeared  in 
the  Russian  and  other  European  papers  of  a  new  movement 
among  the  Jews  towards  Christianity,  which  had  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  society  called  "  The  New  Israel  Brotherhood." 
Shortly  afterwards  a  book  was  published  in  St.  Petersburg 
entitled  "New  Israel,"  which  made  a  great  sensation  in  Russian 
society.  It  was  enthusiastically  approved  by  the  press.  One 
of  the  leading  magazines — The  Historical  Messenger — described 
the  book  as  "epoch-making,"  while  other  journals  reviewed  it  in 
a  series  of  sympathetic  articles. 

The  author,  Mr.  Jaakoff  Prelooker,  whose  literary  firstling 
evoked  such  universal  interest  and  praise  from  his  own  com- 
patriots, was  at  the  time  a  young  man  of  scarcely  twenty-two, 
occupying  a  humble  position  as  assistant-master  in  the  second 
Government  School  for  Jews  in  Odessa.  He  was  the  founder 
and  the  powerful  advocate  of  the  new  movement ;  and  his  mes- 
sage was  "  to  revive  Israel  and  reconcile  it  with  the  Christian 
world."  Since  then  Mr.  Prelooker  has  continued  with  much 
devotion  for  a  series  of  years  his  work  of  reform  in  Russia  in 
various  directions,  showing  himself  to  be  a  talented  writer  and 
preacher,  as  well  as  a  philanthropist  of  a  high  type.  The 
results  of  his  work  were  certainly  very  remarkable  under  the 
circumstances.  Attacked  on  all  sides  by  Jewish  orthodoxy,  and 
latterly  by  the  agencies  of  the  Russian  Government  as  well  as 
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the  Greek  Church,  he  bravel)  strove  to  maintain  his  ground,  until 
finally,  exhausted  by  the  unequal  struggle  and  utterly  prostrated, 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  leave  his  native  country  for  another 
of  greater  freedom,  where  he  could  continue  the  struggle  more 
safely,  and  perhaps  none  the  less  effectively.  Since  his  arrival 
in  England  in  July  iSqi,  in  spite  of  having  to  speak  a  foreign 
and  difficult  language,  Mr.  Prelookcr  has,  by  his  public  lectures 
and  addresses,  evoked  everywhere  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with 
his  unfortunate  countrymen.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
public  should  know  a  little  more  of  the  man  and  his  work, 
especially  as  the  movement  originated  by  him  not  only  touched 
the  Synagogue  and  the  Jewish  nation,  but  also  directly  and  in- 
directly affected,  influenced,  and  encouraged  to  a  certain  degree 
the  Protestant  movement  in  the  midst  of  the  Russian  Church 
itself,  as  will  be  seen  from  his  sketch. 

Let  our  readers,  however,  excuse  a  word  of  warning.  In 
Western  Europe,  where  the  Reformation  has  long  ago  become  an 
accomplished  fact,  and  freedom  of  conscience  has  more  or  less 
been  secured  to  all,  we  have,  owing  to  the  numerous  'existing 
sects;  become  accustomed  to  bestow  our  attention  or  admiration 
only  on  reformers  and  leaders  who  have  succeeded  in  gathering 
around  themselves  multitudes  of  followers,  or  who  can  organise 
and  lead  processions  and  demonstrations  of  splendid  magnitude. 
But  if  the  reader  expect  to  meet  something  similar  in  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  a  reformer  in  Russia,  he  will  be  greatly  disappointed. 
Russia  is  as  yet  on  the  eve  of  its  reformation,  and  owing  to  the 
political  regime  prevailing  in  the  country  for  centuries,  the 
energies,  devotion,  and  talents  of  her  best  sons  are  spent  and 
wasted  in  struggles  against  numerous  obstacles  with  which 
Western  reformers  have  no  longer  anything  to  do.  The  work, 
however,   is  certainly  none   the  less   needed  and  valuable.      To 
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use  an  expression  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  there  must 
be  some  to  lay  the  eggs,  and  some  to  hatch  them  and  bring 
them  to  maturity ;  and  which  of  these  works  is  most  impor- 
tant remains,  perhaps,  an  open  question. 

We  have  in  the  following  pages  the  life  of  our  reformer,  as 
written  by  himself,  with  some  detail,  and  we  hope  it  will  not 
only  prove  interesting  and  inspiring  in  itself,  but  will  also  at  the 
same  time  give  vivid  and  true  pictures  of  the  institutions  and 
condition  of  things  in  Russia. 


PREFACE 

During  my  lecture  tours  over  the  United  Kingdom 
it  was  frequently  suggested  to  me,  even  urged  by  many 
friends,  to  publish  some  of  my  addresses,  as  well  as  my 
own  story,  giving  an  account  of  my  work  in  Russia 
among  Jews  and  Christians,  and  of  my  conflicts — as  a 
schoolmaster,  preacher,  writer,  and  Russian  subject 
generally — with  the  Government,  priesthood,  press  cen- 
sorship, &c.  The  more  I  become  acquainted  with  the 
British  public,  the  more  I  feel  convinced  of  the  inadequacy 
of  its  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Empire  of  the  Czars,  and  of  the  bearing  of  this  upon 
European  Politics  and  Economics.  Though  several  valu- 
able works  have  recently  appeared  on  the  subject,  still  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  my  own  humble  story  may  not  be 
void  of  general  interest,  touching,  as  it  does,  on  some 
aspects  of  modern  life,  especially  of  religious  movements 
in  Russia,  but  little  treated  of  before  in  any  English 
publication. 

I  have  now  the  honour  of  presenting  my  story  to  the 
English  reading  world,  conscious  of  all  the  defects  of  this 
work   as   a   literary   composition,    also   of  details   which 
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could  be  perhaps  profitably  omitted,  and  oi  other  things 
which  could  be  as  profitably  introduced. 

S  >me  passages  may  be  found  too  strong  and  uncharit- 
able towards  the  opponent;  but,  considering  that  this 
opponent  uses  for  his  ends  arguments  which  are  anything 
but  charitable,  that  he,  in  fact,  uses  no  argument  at  all, 
except  that  of  prisons,  knouts,  bayonets,  &c,  I  hope  to 
be  excused  for  plain  language,  in  which  the  bitterness, 
accumulated  during  many  weary  years,  has  found  its 
expression.  When  our  best  possessions  are  taken  away 
from  us,  when  all  that  is  dear  and  sacred  to  the  human 
mind  and  heart  is  trampled  down  before  our  eyes,  we 
cry,  weep,  and  even  curse  the  day  we  were  born,  not  caring 
to  hide  our  tears,  even  before  outside  spectators. 

An  eminent  Russian  author  and  reformer,  on  hearing 
of  my  general  work  in  Great  Britain,  and  especially  of 
this  intended  publication,  warmly  congratulated  me,  and 
encouragingly  sent  me  an  article  to  accompany  this  book, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  personal  appreciation  of  my  work 
done  in  Russia,  which  he  always  followed  with  keenest 
interest.  So  flattering  indeed  is  this  testimony  to  my- 
self, that  1  am  not  sure  of  the  expediency  of  giving  it 
publicity  ;  all  the  more  so  as  it  would  be  unwise  to  reveal 
the  name  of  the  author,  thus  exposing  him  to  pos- 
sible difficulties,  perhaps  even  endangering  his  personal 
safety  in  Russia.  However,  on  consulting  with  friends 
on  the  subject,  I  was  advised  not  to  withhold  this  message 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  reader,  though 
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without  giving  the  name  of  the  sender,  trusting  that  the 
former  will  consider  circumstances,  and  take  it  on  good 
faith,  that  the  latter  is  a  personage  of  eminence  and 
authority,  though  perhaps  too  lavish  in  his  praises. 

I  considered  it  also  advisable  to  give  in  appendices 
the  translation  of  a  couple  of  chapters  of  my  novel, 
"  Rabbi  Shalom  on  the  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea,"  pub- 
lished in  Russia  in  the  Jewish  language.  The  opening 
chapter,  "  Making  Acquaintance,"  will  introduce  the 
reader  into  a  circle  of  men  and  women  who,  though  put 
into  dramatic  action,  are  by  no  means  imaginary  char- 
acters, but  were  around  me  in  reality,  whose  sweet  faces 
are  still  hovering  before  me,  whose  gentle  voices  are 
still  ringing  in  my  ear,  filling  my  soul  with  enchanting 
images,  and  echoes  of  happy,  though  sad  and  hard  days. 
The  other  chapter  is  nothing  else  than  an  address  which 
I  actually  delivered  before  a  meeting  of  New  Israelites, 
and  which  was  already  published  last  year  in  this 
country  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Hidden  Jewel ;  or,  Ideas  and  Forms  in  Religion."  As 
the  edition  was  a  limited  one,  I  thought  its  reproduc- 
tion in  this  volume  would  only  complete  my  narrative, 
showing  what  ''pernicious"  ideas  I  endeavoured  to 
popularise  in  Russia,  and  what  danger  they  involved  for 
the  stability  of  the  Empire,  or  the  Russian  autocracy 
pre-eminently. 

With  the  same  object,  I  publish  in  an  appendix 
some  private  letters  to  me  from  a  Siberian  exile,  a  friend 
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to  whom   I   devote  a  whole  chapter  in  my  story.     The 

letters  were  never  intended  for  publication  ;  they  were 
simply  friendly  letters  to  myself,  and  I  give  them  pub- 
licity in  order  to  allow  the  reader  a  glimpse  into  the 
subjects  which  occupy  the  mind  of  a  man  whom  the 
Russian  Government  branded  with  the  dreaded  name 
of  "  Nihilist,"  tortured  him  for  several  years  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  finally  exiled  him  to  Siberia  without 
any  trial  whatever. 

Finally,  I  give  in  an  appendix  the  first  few  pages 
of  my  work,  "Palestine  or  Russia,"  as  mutilated  and 
crossed  out  bv  the  censor.  The  English  reader  will 
thus  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  for  himself  what 
a  Russian  censor  suppresses.  This  work  I  found  im- 
possible to  publish  at  all,  the  censor  having  taken  out 
the  very  pith  of  it,  leaving  only  a  bare  skelel/on. 

My  hearty  thanks  are  due  to  numerous  friends  all 
over  this  country  who,  from  my  first  arrival  in  London 
in  July  1 89 1,  have  taken  a  warm  interest  in  and  furthered 
my  wrork  of  pleading  before  the  British  public,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  the  cause  of  freedom  in  my  native 
land.  Especially  do  I  remember  gratefully  those  who 
assisted  me  in  my  efforts  to  master  the  English  language, 
revised  my  various  articles  on  Russian  subjects  which 
appeared  in  several  English  magazines,  and  carefully 
looked  through  the  MSS.  and  proofs  of  this  book,  not 
allowing  my  tendency,  now  and  then,  to  Russianise  the 
Anglo-Saxon  style.     These  and  others,  my  teachers  in 
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English,  will  scarcely  complain  that  I  have  not  been  a 
diligent  pupil,  an4r  that  their  tuition  has  been  fruitless. 

It  gives  me  also  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge,  with 

warm    thanks,    that   the   illustrations   to    "The    Hidden 

Jewel"    are   generous   contributions — the   first   by    Mrs. 

Scott  -  Lauder  -  Thomson,    the    last    two    by     Deputy- 

.  Inspector-General  Dr.  Scott-Lauder,  R.N. 

May  then  my  humble  story  be  read  by  all  with  the 
same  earnestness,  and  awaken  the  same  deep  emotions 
which  have  not  left  the  author  for  a  single  moment 
while  engaged  in  writing  it.  May  it  contribute  its 
humble  mite  to  many  noble  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
enslaved  and  down-trodden  nations  of  Russia,  remind- 
ing the  English-speaking  nations  of  their  own  great 
privileges  and  responsibilities,  of  blood  shed  in  past 
generations  for  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  of  vows 
made  to  serve  under  her  flag.  And  may  English  ears 
again  be  thrilled,  as  in  the  great  days  of  the  struggle 
for  emancipation  of  the  negro  slaves  in  America,  by  the 
sublime  hymn  of  O.  W.  Holmes,  when  he  sang: — 

"  Here  at  thine  altar  our  vows  we  renew, 
Still  in  thy  cause  to  be  loyal  and  true, — 
True  to  thy  flag,  on  the  field  and  the  wave, 
Living  to  honour  it,  dying  to  save  ! 

Mother  of  heroes  !  if  perfidy's  blight 
Fall  on  a  star  in  thy  garland  of  light, 
Sound  but  one  bugle-blast !   Lo  !  at  the  sign 
Armies  all  panoplied  wheel  into  line  ! 
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Hope  ol  the  world  !  thou  hast  broken  its  chains, 
Wear  tin  bright  arms  while  a  tyrant  remains; 

Stand  lor  the  right  till  the  nations  shall  own 
Freedom  their  Sovereign,  with  Law  for  her  throne. 

Freedom!  sweet  Freedom!  our  voices  resound, 
Queen  by  God's  blessing,  unsceptred,  uncrowned! 
Freedom  !  sweet  Freedom  !  our  pulses  repeat, 
Warm  with  her  life-blood,  as  long  as  they  beat  ! " 

JAAKOFF  PRELOOKER. 
London,  December  1895. 


INTRODUCTION 

BY  A  WELL-KNOWN  RUSSIAN  AUTHOR,  WHOSE  NAME 
IS  WITHHELD  FOR  PRUDENTIAL  REASONS 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Czar  Alexander  the 
II.,  a  ray  of  warm  and  bright  light  penetrated  into  the 
dark  region  of  the  Hebrew  community  in  Russia.  Men 
began  to  appear  who  protested  against  the  dead  ritual 
of  the  Synagogue,  and  took  on  themselves  the  duty  and 
labour  of  endeavouring  to  stir  up  the  stagnant  masses 
of  their  benighted  brethren,  and  infuse  new  life  into 
their  ancient  faith. 

The  reforminor  tendencies  became  stronger  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  II.,  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  appearance  of  two  Jewish  sects  in 
Southern  Russia.  In  Elizabethgrad,  Jaakoff  Gordin, 
Madame  Anna  Pokrasova,  and  the  solicitor  Bernstein, 
with  their  followers,  formed  themselves  into  the  "  Biblical 
Spiritual  Fraternity,"  which  broke  away  from  the  Rab- 
binical Judaism.  In  Odessa  the  most  conspicuous 
reformer  and  advocate  of  a  better  future  for  Israel  was 
Jaakoff  Prelooker,  with  his  "  New  Israel,"  which  appeared 
like  a  Mash  of  lightning  over  the  dark  Jewish  kingdom 
in   Russia. 
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The  orthodox  Jews  shun  any  innovation,  nor  do  they 
even  desire  equal  civil  and  political  rights  with  other 
Russian  citizens.  They  arc  afraid  that  European  civi- 
lisation, and  the  opening  oi  all  careers  for  their  children, 
will  lead  them  t<>  abandon  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and 
to  assimilate  themselves  with  Gentile  nations.  For 
these  reasons  they  persecute  even  now,  as  they  did  in 
the  past,  all  reformers  anxious  to  regenerate  Israel ; 
and  [aakoff  Prelooker,  too,  was  subject  to  cruel  attacks 
on  the  part  of  his  orthodox  brethren  and  their  repre- 
sentative press  ;  but  his  wonderful  energy  and  courage 
never  failed  him,  and  his  work  was  accompanied  with 
constant  progress  and  success. 

We  have  read  much  in  the  newspapers  about  this 
significant  movement,  but  we  were  never  so  favourably 
impressed  as  when  we  visited  personally  the  meetings  of 
the  Sectarians  in  1883,  first  in  Elizabethgrad  and  then  in 
Odessa.  In  both  places  we  met  numerous  gatherings 
of  men  and  women  of  all  ages,  the  meetings  being  con- 
ducted  bv  the  originators.  In  Odessa  the  meeting-  was 
opened  by  the  reading  of  the  72nd  Psalm,  after  which 
Prelooker  kindly  welcomed  us  and  other  visitors  who 
came  for  the  first  time,  and  then  delivered  a  lengthy 
address  on  the  books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes.  He 
showed  the  influence  of  those  books  on  that  immortal 
production  of  Goethe's  "Faust,"  and  made  a  series  of 
parallels  which  were  interesting  in  the  extreme. 

All  present  followed  the  address  with  rapt  attention, 
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and  were  apparently  endeavouring  not  to  lose  a  single 
word  of  their  spiritual  leader. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  open  discussion  and 
inquiries  took  place. 

The  meetings  were  attended  also  by  Christian  friends 
and  sympathisers  from  various  denominations. 

They  soon  assimilated  themselves  with  their  Jewish 
brethren,  all  becoming  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of 
love  and  brotherhood  which  breathed  and  emanated 
from  the  speeches  and  the  whole  personality  of  Jaakoff 
Prelooker.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  be  a  religious 
reformer.  It  is  necessary  to  be  born  such,  and  their  fate 
is  of  the  hardest. 

There  is  certainly  much  suffering  on  the  path  of 
social  reform,  but  for  real  martyrdom  one  must  look 
among  the  advocates  and  pioneers  of  a  new  religious 
life.  Huss's,  Luther's  and  Wycliffe's  will  never  cease  to 
evoke  our  deepest  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  influence  of  some  has  covered  an  enormous 
area,  the  merit  of  others  must  be  measured  by  the  bold- 
ness of  their  initiative,  steadfast  faithfulness  to  sublime 
principles,  constant  endeavour  to  carry  them  out  in 
practical  life,  and  the  disinterestedness  and  devotion  of 
their  whole  career  in  the  service  of  the  cause.  To  such 
reformers  undoubtedly  belongs  Jaakoff  Prelooker. 

N.  N. 
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UNDER  THE  CZAR  AND 
QUEEN   VICTORIA 

i. 

CHILDHOOD   AND   EDUCATION. 

I  WAS  born  in  March  i860,  in  the  town  of  Pinsk,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Minsk,  in  the  province  called  White  Russia,  bordering 
on  Russian  Poland.  My  father,  Moshe  Chaim  Prelooker,  a 
merchant  and  voluntary  preacher,  according  to  the  customs  pre- 
vailing among  the  Jews  in  Russia,  lived  with  his  wife  and  two 
other  children  at  the  house  of  his  father,  Rabbi  Abraham  Pre- 
looker, who  was  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  local  Jewish  community. 
Both  families  were  exceedingly  pious.  As  may  be  seen  from  his 
portrait,  Rabbi  Abraham  was  a  veritable  patriarch — a  living 
embodiment  of  all  the  antiquated  views  and  tendencies  of  the 
synagogue  —  arrogantly  despising  the  march  of  progress  and 
civilisation  going  on  in  the  outer  world.  His  house  was  natu- 
rally the  rallying-place  for  all  wandering  preachers,  theological 
students,  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Hither  also 
came  the  Perushim,  or  Pharisees,  a  term  applied  in  the  modern 
synagogue  to  married  men,  who  left  their  wives  and  children, 
and  renounced  the  world.  They  went  about  from  town  to  town, 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  codes,  to  exercises 
of  piety  and  to  mortification  of  the  flesh. 
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At  the  age  of  four  1  was  sent  to  school  to  learn  to  read  the 
Bible,  hut  it  would  he  difficult  to  give  any  indication  of  the  nature 
of  this  instruction.     The  teachers  and  the  methods,  and  in  fact 
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all  the  educational  appliances,  were  of  an  extraordinary  descrip- 
tion  and   character.     The   children  spent  in  the   school   literally 
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the  whole  day,  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  in  the  evening, 
summer  and  winter  alike,  recreation  and  amusements  being 
unknown  and  unheard  of.  After  two  years  of  such  continuous 
torture,  my  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew 
original  was  such  that  my  parents  considered  me  ripe  enough 
to  begin  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  that  most  wonderful  historical 
document,  composed  of  a  series  of  extensive  codes  written  in 
a  mixed  Hebrew-Syrian  language,  with  a  large  number  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  other  foreign  words  in  currency  at  the  time  of  its 
composition.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  six,  I  was  initiated  into  those 
mysteries  of  Rabbinical  literature,  metaphysics,  jurisprudence, 
and  theology  which  have  served,  on  the  one  hand,  "to  embalm 
the  corpse  of  Judaism,  and  marvellously  to  preserve  the  mummy," 
through  the  tumults  of  history,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  become  the  source  of  all  the  immeasurable  sufferings  of 
Israel  as  a  living  nation.  About  the  age  of  twelve  I  knew 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Hebrew  by  heart, 
in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  the  volumes  of  the  Talmud, 
and  was  sent  to  the  famous  Rabbinical  Academy  in  Slonim,  in 
the  government  of  Grodno. 

There  were  at  that  time  about  seven  hundred  students  at 
that  academy,  of  whom  I  was  one  of  the  youngest,  the  oldest 
being  about  twenty-five.  Academy,  however,  is  scarcely  the 
right  name  for  that  peculiar  establishment.  It  is  rather  a  kind 
of  Jewish  monastery,  or  retreat,  for  the  torture  of  those  of  the 
young  generation  who  aspire  to  become  teachers  and  leaders 
of  Israel.  The  students  are  all  freely  admitted  to  attend  the 
lectures,  and  then  left  to  provide  for  themselves  everything 
else  as  best  they  can.  The  majority  of  them  being  poor,  they 
lodge  in  the  rooms,  or  rather  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  building, 
literally   sleeping  on   the   floor,   on   the   seats,  on   the   tables,  in 
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the  summer  and  winter  alike,  having  underneath  them  sacks  of 
straw,  seldom  furnished  with  any  linen.  Many  students  find 
night  shelter  in  the  synagogues.  The  charitable  spirit  of  the 
small  Jewish  community  of  the  town  is  perhaps  unparalleled — 
the  poorest  washerwoman  considering  it  her  sacred  duty  to  give 
board  to  one  or  two  students  systematically,  during  one  or  two 
days  a  week,  and  there  is  no  Jewish  house  in  the  town  with- 
out such  guests  every  day  or  at  least  several  days  in  the 
week.  Man}'  families  shelter  the  students  in  their  houses  in 
the  same  manner  on  certain  fixed  nights  in  the  week,  having 
thus  seven  permanent  lodgers  each  coming  in  his  turn.  I 
myself  belonged  to  the  few  fortunates  who  received  support 
from  home,  and  could  afford  to  hire  lodgings.  It  was  in  the 
happy  reign  of  Alexander  II.  when  the  Government  did  its 
best  to  attract  the  Jews  to  general  education,  and,  by  a  series 
of  reforms  and  enlargement  of  their  civil  rights,  to  assimilate 
them  with  the  Christian  population. 

The  Government  thus  opened  special  schools  for  Jewish 
children,  and  granted  them  privileges  over  the  Christian  schools  ; 
but,  suspicious  of  the  results  of  such  inexplicable  paternal  care, 
and  always  on  the  watch  for  their  national  and  religious 
interests,  the  Jewish  communities  everywhere  showed  at  first 
much  opposition  to  these  schools,  and  all  the  more  so  that, 
though  paying  special  taxes  for  the  support  of  them,  they 
were  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  any  voice  as  to  their 
management  and  direction.  In  its  autocratic  way  the  Govern- 
ment peremptorily  ordered  such  schools  to  be  opened,  and  the 
local  police  was  charged  to  see  that  the  schools  should  not  be 
empty.  Thus  every  year  in  the  autumn  there  was  a  kind  of 
compulsory  recruiting  of  Jewish  children  for  the  Government 
schools,  accompanied  sometimes  with  scenes  of  struggle  between 
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the  "  victims"  and  their  "  enemies,"  scenes  in  some  respect 
without  a  parallel  in  the  civilised  world.  I  remember  how  poor 
mothers  and  sisters  wept  with  despair  as  some  boy  of  the 
family  was  carried  off,  or  enlisted,  by  the  officers  to  be  a  pupil 
of  a  Government  school.  There  was,  moreover,  only  too  good 
reason  for  their  fears  and  lamentation.  Members  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  would  often,  in  their  blind  zeal,  try  to  attract 
Jewish  children  by  various  means,  and  the  priests  were  always 
ready  to  forcibly  baptize  them  in  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church, 
and  thus  separate  them  from  their  parents  for  ever.  The 
Jews  therefore,  from  their  knowledge  of  such  practices,  naturally 
lived  in  constant  dread  of  any  uninvited  kind  attention  on  the 
part  of  their  Christian  neighbours.  In  Slonim,  rather  than 
fight  with  the  local  Jewish  inhabitants,  the  school  authorities 
found  it  more  convenient  to  enlist  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
amid  the  students  of  the  Talmudical  Academy.  In  spite  of  these 
students  being  compelled  to  visit  the  Government  schools,  they 
were  despised  by  the  rest  of  their  comrades  for  their  connection 
with  them.  They  looked  down  on  them  as  doing  ungodly 
things  in  learning  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  other  branches  of  useful  instruction.  A  special  course  of 
lectures,  however,  was  arranged  for  these  students,  which  were 
given  every  day,  after  they  returned  from  the  Government 
school. 

Strange  to  say,  I  was  drawn  towards  these  despised  students, 
and  tried  to  find  out  what  they  were  taught  in  the  Government 
school.  I  began  to  thirst  for  knowledge,  modern  knowledge, 
and  secretly  invited  my  friends  to  have  supper  with  me,  avail- 
ing myself  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  Russian.  As 
everything  not  written  in  the  Hebrew  language  was  considered 
heretical,    and    a    work  of   the   devil,   in  the  dark   and    ignorant 
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circles  which  surrounded  me  from  earliest  childhood,  the  dis- 
cover}- in  Russian  of  books  of  pleasant  and  instructive  fables 
and  tales  had  an  enormous  effect  upon  my  mind,  and  created 
quite  a  ferment  in  my  thoughts.  I  revolted  against  the  iron 
orthodoxy  and  fanaticism  of  my  parents  and  brethren,  and  went 
the  length  of  venturing  to  call  on  the  director  of  the  Govern- 
ment school,  in  order  to  be  enlisted  as  a  pupil,  and  naturally 
enough  was  heartily  welcomed.  The  confusion  caused  by  such 
a  step  was  unprecedented.  My  alarmed  parents  demanded  my 
immediate  return  home,  whereupon  they  sent  me  to  the  still 
more  famous  Academy  in  the  town  of  Mir,  with  the  hope  that 
new  influences  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  my  mind,  but  in 
vain.  A  smaller  allowance  was  henceforth  given  me ;  but  I  saved 
enough  from  it  to  pay  a  private  teacher  of  the  Russian  language, 
for  the  privilege  of  attending  his  classes.  My  parents  again 
ordered  my  return,  and  life  at  home  then  became  for  me  really 
unbearable,  they  insisting  upon  repentance  and  a  resumption 
of  Talmudical  studies;  but,  in  spite  of  constant  opposition,  I 
associated  with  pupils  of  the  royal  gymnasium,  trying  to  learn 
from  them  the  lessons  they  were  taught. 

Finally,  I  felt  myself  sufficiently  instructed  to  cherish  a  hope 
of  passing  the  examination  for  some  bursary,  and  entering  into 
some  Government  college.  The  only  suitable  college  was  in 
Gitomir,  near  Kieff,  but  this  was  far  away,  and  I  had  neither 
the  means  for  such  a  long  journey,  nor  any  certainty  of  passing 
the  examination.  Nothing,  however,  daunted  me.  With  a 
fortune  of  ten  shillings  or  so  in  my  pocket,  and  no  hope  of 
assistance  from  my  parents,  I  undertook  my  educational  career, 
which  began  with  a  five  days'  journey  to  Gitomir.  On  the 
way  to  Kieff,  two  roubles  of  this  precious  paper  money  an 
unkindly  gale    carried  rudely   away  from   the   steamer  into   the 
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Dnieper.  My  despair  at  the  flight  of  nearly  half  my  fortune 
made  me  plunge  precipitately  into  the  river,  with  all  my 
clothes,  in  full  pursuit  of  it,  to  the  horror  of  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers. The  waters  of  the  Dnieper,  however,  rather  cooled 
my  ardour,  and  I  swam  back  to  the  shore  with  nothing  but  a 
copious  stream  of  water  dripping  from  me.  I  was  not  without 
my  reward,  however,  for  the  captain  said  flattering  things  to  me, 
and  gave  me  a  free  passage.  My  life  in  Gitomir  was  not  an 
easy  one.  The  room  I  shared  with  a  companion,  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  possessed  but  one  chair  and  a  block  of  wood,  and 
the  table  had  only  capacity  to  accommodate  one  person  ;  so  that, 
when  one  was  writing,  the  other  must  needs  resort  to  the  wood- 
block to  read.  We  supported  ourselves  on  penny  lessons ;  that  is, 
we  were  honoured  with  the  tuition  of  poor  pupils  at  the  average 
rate  of  a  penny  per  hour,  until  the  happy  moment  when  we  passed 
the  examinations  that  qualified  us  for  a  royal  pension  to  be  enjoyed 
four  years. 

Free-born  English  students  with  similar  reminiscences  would 
hardly  care  to  make  them  public.  But  for  myself,  I  find  nothing 
derogatory  in  my  early  struggles  for  knowledge  and  enlightenment. 
On  the  contrary,  I  can  discern  an  element  of  pride  in  the  analysis 
of  my  sentiments  while  I  recall  like  struggles  of  thousands  of  my 
compatriots,  many  of  whom  are  now  renowned  in  literature,  art, 
and  scientific  pursuits,  and  endowed  with  not  less  merit  than  lords 
and  princes  whose  path  in  life  was  strewn  with  roses  from  the 
cradle  onward.  If  life  be  a  gift,  given  without  any  effort  of  ours, 
then  knowledge,  which  is  light  and  power  and  the  highest  adorn- 
ment of  life,  should  be  taken  by  storm,  if  all  other  means  are  far 
removed  from  you.  If  you  cannot  take  it  yourself  you  are  un- 
worthy of  it. 
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II. 
IN    A    ROYAL    COLLEGE. 

THE    College  of  Preceptors   at   Gitomir,   which    I    entered   after 
passing  the  examinations  in  August    1877,  was  founded  in  con- 
nection with  the  system  of  Government  schools  for  Jews  above 
mentioned,  to  supply  teachers  for  these  schools.     On  the  whole, 
the  programme  and  all  the  regulations  and  methods  of  this  college 
were  the  same  as  those  of  other  imperial  colleges  of  the  same 
type,   except   that   the  Jewish    students    had   to   spend   in    it   an 
additional  year  in   consequence  of  the   Hebrew   subjects  which 
they    were    taught.       These    subjects — the     Hebrew    language, 
history,   literature    and    religion — were   taught   by    Hebrew   pro- 
fessors,  while   all   the   other  subjects  were   taught  by  Christian 
professors    of  the    Greek    faith,    the    headmaster,   too,   being   an 
orthodox   Greek.     The  whole  establishment  was   subject   to  the 
strict  supervision   and  control  of  the  Curator  of  the  Kieff  edu- 
cational department.     The  Government  policy  of  Russifying  its 
Jewish   subjects   was   naturally   carried   on   in   this    college   with 
vigour,  the  Hebrew  masters  having  almost  no  voice  at  all  in  the 
Council  of  the  Institute.     Besides,  there  were  only  two  of  them, 
as  against  fifteen  Christian  masters.     The  general  characteristics 
of  Russian  Government  establishments,  extreme  officialism  and 
bureaucracy,  were  conspicuous.     Between   master  and  pupil  no 
friendly  feeling  existed,  the  duty  of  the  former  being  to  command, 
that  of  the  latter  to  obey.     About  seventy  students  were  boarded 
and  lodged  in  the  college,  the  whole  management  being  carried 
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on  with  severe  military  discipline,  the  students  having  to  obtain 
permission  every  time  they  left  the  premises. 

Free  now  from  any  care  as  to  subsistence,  I  devoted  myself 
heart  and  soul  to  acquire  knowledge,  studying  and  reading  every- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  college  library.  As  foreign  languages 
were  not  in  the  programme  of  the  college,  I  decided  to  learn 
German  by  myself,  for  which  purpose  only  the  few  minutes 
between  the  lessons,  especially  the  half-hour  interval,  could  be 
used.  Apart  from  Russian  and  German  poets  I  read  French  and 
English  authors  in  Russian  translation.  The  strain  upon  my 
brain  was  so  great  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  college  year, 
my  hair  began  to  fall  off,  and  I  was  threatened  with  nervous  fever. 
Happily  the  summer  holidays  came,  and  I  was  invited  to  spend 
the  two  months  at  home.  A  remarkable  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  my  parents  since  I  had  victoriously  overcome  all 
difficulties  and  become  a  student  of  a  royal  college.  Not  only 
were  they  reconciled  to  me,  but  they  became  distinctly  proud  of 
me.  The  old  Rabbi  Abraham  now  delighted  in  conversation  and 
discussion  with  his  grandson,  who  seemed  to  him  almost  like  an 
inhabitant  of  another  world,  a  world  of  the  terra  incognita  of 
modern  knowledge  and  science.  However  much  Rabbi  Abraham 
believed  in  the  only  salvation  of  the  rabbinical  metaphysics  and 
wisdom,  still  he  was  curious  to  hear  something  from  other 
quarters,  and  now  perhaps  for  the  first  time  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.  In  the  town,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Jews,  the 
very  appearance  of  the  Rabbi's  grandson  in  the  uniform  of  a 
royal  college  created  an  immense  sensation,  and  I  became 
naturally  the  hero  of  the  da)'.  The  older  generation  lamented 
that  now  an  end  was  coming  to  the  very  existence  of  Israel  and 
the  sacred  synagogue,  while  the  younger  people  on  the  contrary 
envied  me,  and  were  inspired  to  follow  my  example.     I  had  thus 
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the  privilege  to  become  in  a  manner  a  pioneer,  opening  up  the 
way  for  main'  of  my  young  brethren  towards  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge,  encouraging  them  not  only  by  personal  example,  but 
by  active  effort. 

Returning  to  Gitomir  I  continued  my  studies  with  ardent  zeal, 
independent!}'  of  the  course  of  subjects  taught  in  the  college.  It 
was  in  1878  when  the  revolutionary  movement  and  opposition 
to  the  Government  were  seriously  shaking  the  state  of  society 
in  Russia,  and  carrying  away  all  that  was  fresh,  vigorous,  and 
noble,  especially  among  the  younger  generation.  The  news- 
papers contained  reports  every  day  of  arrests  and  trials  of 
Nihilists,  of  discoveries  of  plots,  of  clandestine  literature,  &c. 
The  college  at  Gitomir  was  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  the 
students  being  denied  all  newspapers,  even  those  authorised  by 
the  Censorship,  as  all  publications  in  Russia  must  of  necessity 
be.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  news  from  the  outer  world 
penetrated  into  the  college  through  letters  to  students,  or 
througli  their  friends,  or  else  when  the  students  were  allowed 
to  go  into  the  town.  Finally,  the  students  got  hold  of  the 
famous  book  by  Tchernishevsky,  entitled  "  What  to  do,"  a 
novel  bearing  on  social  problems  in  a  most  innocent  but 
highly  attractive  form.  The  book  was  at  first  authorised  by 
the  Censorship  and  freely  circulated  in  Russia,  but  now  it  had 
been  interdicted,  and  the  author  was  pining  away  in  the  depths 
of  Siberia.  This  of  course  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work, 
the  author  being,  so  to  speak,  crowned  with  the  halo  of 
martyrdom.  A  copy  of  this  book  could  only  be  procured, 
therefore,  with  great  difficulty  and  at  a  high  price,  and  the 
students  could  only  use  it  furtively.  It  was  decided,  therefore, 
to  re-write  the  whole  extensive  book  in  MS.,  so  as  to  have  a 
copy  of  it  permanently  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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The  whole  affair  was  very  dangerous.  Over  the  students 
the  strictest  vigilance  was  kept.  The  headmaster  lived  in  the 
same  building,  and  was  constantly  in  one  class-room  or  another. 
The  professors  and  masters  were  also  in  duty  bound  to  stay  at 
the  college,  each  in  turn,  a  whole  day,  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  bell  awakened  the  students,  till  ten  in  the 
evening  when  the  same  bell  enjoined  them  to  retire  to  their 
bedrooms.  Even  at  different  hours  during  the  night,  the  master 
on  duty,  or  the  inspector,  would  come  to  look  in  the  bedrooms 
through  the  glass  doors,  so  as  to  see  if  all  were  asleep.  Besides 
there  was  an  officer  who  had  his  permanent  bedroom  in  the  same 
building  with  the  students'  dormitories,  and  who  was  responsible 
for  order  during  the  night.  In  addition  to  all  these  measures 
to  force  the  life  of  the  students  to  run  in  the  channels  planned 
and  prescribed  b}'  the  central  Government,  the  local  police 
authorities  and  gendarmerie  had  ihe  right  of  invading  the 
college  at  any  moment,  and  of  making  a  search  on  any  pretext 
of  suspicion.  Should  the  police  have  discovered  interdicted 
literature  in  the  college,  imprisonment  and  banishment  to 
Siberia  would  surely  have  befallen,  not  only  the  culpable  but 
the  innocent,  and  perhaps  the  whole  college  might  have  been 
shut  up,  as  has  been  done  in  several  other  instances.  But 
such  is  the  power  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  noblest  aspirations 
for  truth  and  liberty,  that  no  outward  oppression,  however 
vigorous,  can  bar  its  onward  movement. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dangers  which  threatened  them,  the  students 
managed  to  transcribe  the  whole  book  in  a  few  days.  This  they 
did  by  dividing  the  book  into  many  portions  and  giving  a  few 
sheets  to  each.  Curiously  enough,  the  most  suitable  time  and 
the  safest  place  to  copy  the  book  proved  to  be  the  class-rooms 
during   lessons,  and   under  the  very   eyes   of  the    professor  or 
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headmaster.  As  the  students  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes 
of  the  lessons  in  their  copy-books,  it  was  easy  to  write  any- 
thing without  arousing  suspicion.  Thus,  while  the  Professor  of 
Russian  history,  for  instance,  held  forth  sincerely  or  insincerely  in 
praise  of  the  Lord's  Anointed  Monarch  of  the  Holy  Fatherland, 
of  the  great  indebtedness  of  the  Russian  nation  to  his  mercy 
and  loving-kindness,  or  while  exalting  the  virtuous  rule  of  the 
Holy  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  its  infallible  salvation,  the 
students,  apparently  following  his  words  with  rapt  attention, 
and  diligently  noting  his  precious  statements  in  their  version 
books,  were  in  reality  transcribing  a  book  which  threw  new  light 
upon  the  darkness  of  their  surrounding  life,  and  inspired  them 
with  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  divine  hope  for  better  days  of  freedom 
and  happiness  for  their  oppressed  and  degraded  country. 

When  the  full  copy  of  the  book  was  complete  its  read- 
ing began  under  strange  conditions.  At  a  quarter  to  ten  in 
the  evening  the  students  went  to  their  rooms,  and  at  ten  the 
petroleum  lamps  were  put  out,  there  being  no  gas  at  that 
time.  '  In  one  room  there  was  accommodation  for  ten  or  more 
students  ;  then  the  night  officer  would  retire  to  bed  and  solemn 
silence  would  appear  to  reign  in  the  building.  After  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  a  voice  would  be  heard  in  the  room— 
"  Ei,  Tshort  zasnul?"  (Hey!  has  the  devil  fallen  asleep?) — 
"I  will  go  and  see"  some  voice  would  answer,  and  after 
these  words  the  door  of  the  bedroom  would  be  scarcely  heard 
as  it  opened,  and  a  figure  would  silently  slip  out  into  the  long 
corridor  to  the  door  of  the  night  officer's  room.  After  a  couple 
of  minutes,  the  news  would  be  brought  that  "Tshort  khrapit " 
(the  devil  snores).  The  whole  room  would  then  be  in  com- 
motion. First  of  all  the  glass  door  and  the  shutters  were 
covered   with   blankets,  so  as  not   to  let  any  light   appear  from 
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the  room.  Then  a  wretched  candle  was  lit,  and  the  students 
grouped  themselves  round  the  light  which  aided  one  of  them 
to  read  in  a  low-toned  voice  the  treasure  of  which  they  had 
possessed  themselves,  all  the  time  keeping  their  ears  strained 
so  as  to  hear  the  slightest  rustle  in  the  building  or  yard. 
There  was  no  fear  of  the  "Tshort"  waking,  as  he  enjoyed 
good  sleep,  and  sometimes  even  began  to  snore  while  sitting 
idle  in  the  corridors  of  the  class-rooms.  The  fear  was  chiefly 
of  the  headmaster  or  the  inspector,  or  of  the  master  on  duty, 
during  the  current  twenty-four  hours  making  a  sudden  visit  to 
the  bedrooms,  but  in  such  a  case  their  steps  would  be  heard 
as  they  crossed  the  stone-paved  yard,  and  before  they  opened 
the  entrance  door  and  passed  along  the  corridor  to  the  dormi- 
tories, there  was  plenty  of  time  to  put  out  the  candle,  take 
down  the  blankets  from  the  door  and  windows,  resume  each 
one  his  bed  and  feign  sleep ;  ana  as  the  students  behaved 
on  the  whole  with  affected  submissiveness  and  obedience, 
suspicion  was  not  roused,  and  their  nocturnal  readings  were 
disturbed  only  twice  by  the  headmaster  and  the  inspector. 
Reading  under  such  conditions,  it  is  natural  that  we  took  every 
idea,  every  word  of  the  forbidden  author  as  the  revelation  of. 
a  prophet.  In  our  eyes  all  publications  passed  through  the 
Censorship  were  lies  and  falsity,  or  at  least  unreliable ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  all  forbidden  books  were,  in  the  interest  of  truth 
and  humanity,  written  by  men  of  unbending  moral  principles  and 
true  devotion  to  their  suffering  brethren. 

The  success  which  accompanied  the  copying  and  reading  of 
this  book  encouraged  the  students  to  take  up  other  enterprises 
of  the  same  kind.  Soon  a  systematic  connection  with  friends 
was  established  for  the  supply  of  the  students  with  any  books, 
tracts,  or  newspapers  interdicted  in  Russia  and  published  abroad, 
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or  in  Russia  itself  by  secret  societies.  It  is  needless  to  say 
anything  about  my  own  share  in  these  conspiracies  within  the 
walls  of  the  imperial  college.  I  procured  the  forbidden  papers 
and  read  them  to  my  comrades  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with 
a  lire  that  inflamed  the  most  phlegmatic  of  them.  This,  of 
course,  was  not  quite  prudent,  as  some  of  the  students  were 
not  thoroughly  reliable,  and  might  not  have  had  the  courage  to 
stand  any  severe  test  in  an  emergency.  However,  in  the  course 
of  four  years  the  police  only  once  invaded  the  college  and  made 
a  stringent  search,  but  in  vain.  Only  a  few  papers  were  kept 
at  a  time  in  the  college,  and  these  were  hidden  in  a  little  building 
in  the  yard.  When  the  gendarme  appeared  at  the  gate,  a 
student  immediately  disappeared  into  the  little  building,  and  to 
send  down  the  papers  with  a  stream  of  water  was  the  work  of 
a  few  seconds.  The  search  by  the  police  continued  several 
hours,  but  nothing  was  found  of  an  incriminating  or  suspicious 
character. 

This  failure  of  the  police  in  a  thorough  search  naturally 
encouraged  us  to  carry  on  the  work,  for  it  was  unlikely  they 
wrould  appear  again  very  soon.  A  new  plan  was  adopted  for 
communication  with  friends  in  the  town.  The  college  consisted 
of  five  separate  buildings  within  the  same  enclosure,  two  of 
them  being  two  storeyed,  the  others  having  but  a  ground  floor. 
Low  walls  separated  the  college  from  the  yards  of  private  houses 
in  the  same  street  and  behind.  To  pass  over  the  walls  was 
not  difficult,  and  the  chief  danger  lay  in  being  discovered  absent 
from  bed.  However,  the  first  attempt  proving  successful,  dis- 
appearance from  the  dormitory  was  frequently  repeated.  As  far 
as  I  remember,  there  were  two  in  our  bedroom  who  used  to  go 
to  town  occasionally  during  the  night — Mr.  Kdnig  and  myself. 
As    to    myself,    I    simply    delighted    in    the    adventure    and    the 
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mischief  of  it,  independent  of  its  aim.  There  were  several 
masters,  gentlemen,  who  never  visited  the  bedrooms  at  night 
while  on  duty;  others  used  to  do  so  every  now  and  then,  but 
after  they  left  was  just  the  very  safest  time  to  get  up,  dress, 
and  silently  slip  out  over  the  walls.  Then  we  arranged  our 
bed  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  being  occupied  by  a  sleeper, 
lest  by  any  chance  the  visit  should  be  repeated.  These  nocturnal 
adventures  were  sometimes  undertaken  for  other  purposes  than 
conspiracies.  Some  of  the  students  had  sweethearts  in  the 
town,  and  managed  to  see  them  occasionally  in  the  way  de- 
scribed. 

Generally,  the  students  were  neglected  in  everything,  badly 
fed,  and  abused  by  the  contractor  of  the  kitchen.  I  shall  finish 
this  chapter  by  telling  a  characteristic  little  incident  which  left 
a  deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  which,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  filled  all  my  being  with  bitter  opposition  to  the  existing 
regime.  In  the  college,  above  the  class-rooms,  there  was  a  room 
which  served  as  a  hospital.  The  hospital  was  seldom  empty, 
though  the  number  of  students  never  exceeded  eighty.  The 
college  doctor  neglected  his  duties,  and  the  headmaster  refused 
to  buy  the  requisite  medicines.  (The  sum  allowed  for  the  doctor 
and  hospital  in  the  budget  of  the  college  was  about  £35  a  year.) 
The  sick  were  fed  from  the  general  kitchen,  and  attended  by 
a  rough  servant,  a  retired  soldier,  such  as  is  usually  appointed 
in  the  different  Government  offices.  The  policy  of  the  head- 
master was  to  save  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  increase 
the  reserve  fund,  from  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  entitled 
to  receive  grants  annually.  During  two  years  no  fewer  than  five 
students  died  in  the  college,  and  the  number  is  all  the  more 
striking  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  all  the  lads  were 
of   the  ages   between   sixteen   and   twenty-one,  and   that   before 
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entering  the  college  the)'  had  to  pass  a  strict  medical  examina- 
tion, only  such  as  were  quite  fit  for  military  service  being  admitted 
at  all.  On  one  occasion  there  were  two  sick  students  in  the 
hospital  room, — one,  Mr.  Livshitch,  suffering  only  from  tooth- 
ache. The  soldier  attendant  was  always  drunk,  and  so  of  no 
use  whatever.  The  doctor  made  his  appearance  perhaps  once 
in  two  or  three  days,  and  prescribed  cheap  medicines.  The 
headmaster  did  not  look  into  the  hospital  at  all,  saying  that 
the  students  were  simply  lazy  and  must  not  be  encouraged  to 
enrol  themselves  on  the  sick-list.  The  students  undertook  the 
office  of  attendants  and  nursed  the  sick  in  turn ;  but  this  was 
not  easy  for  them,  as  they  had  much  daily  work  to  do,  being  com- 
pletely occupied  from  morning  to  night,  having  only  half  hours 
for  meals,  and  two  hours  at  dinner  time.  All  of  them  were 
exhausted  by  perpetual  study  and  constant  helpless  bitterness 
against  the  iron  regulations  of  the  college,  and  the  inhumanity 
with  which  they  were  treated.  So  when  one  of  the  sick,  a 
Mr.  Palkin,  died  after  a  short  illness,  the  students  were  in  a 
terrible  state  of  excitement,  being  convinced  that  the  deceased 
was  the  victim  of  neglect.  As  only  one  room  served  as  hospital, 
the  other  sick  student  was  compelled  to  stay  with  the  dead,  who, 
according  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  was  laid  on  the  floor  on  straw, 
covered  with  a  black  blanket,  with  candles  burning  round  the 
corpse,  making  a  ghastly  picture.  The  undertakers  came  to 
wash  the  body  and  dress  it  for  burial,  and  opened  both  doors 
and  windows.  Livshitch,  who  had  a  hot  linseed  poultice  on  his 
cheek,  pitifully  begged  that  he  should  be  removed  to  some  other 
place,  or  at  least  that  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  shut, 
as  it  was  cold,  rainy,  wintry  weather,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  him. 

The   lessons   were  going  on    in  other  parts   of  the    building, 
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and  the  students  were  all  engaged  in  the  classes.  The  next 
day  the  inflammation  of  Livshitch's  face  had  increased  so  much 
that  the  doctor,  somewhat  alarmed,  brought  another  doctor  to 
examine  the  patient,  and,  finding  that  the  inflammation  had  ex- 
tended to  the  throat,  prescribed  some  medicine  and  went  away. 
On  the  third  day  the  deceased  Palkin  was  buried,  and  there  were 
no  lessons  in  the  college.  The  students  carried  the  coffin  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  cemetery,  about  three  miles  distant.  The  weather 
was  very  severe,  and  all  returned  exhausted,  hungry  and  frozen. 
Livshitch  was  forgotten.  I  went  to  the  sickroom  before  ten 
o'clock  when  the  students  retire  to  bed,  and  found  Livshitch 
quite  alone,  even  the  inebriated  soldier  having  disappeared. 
The  patient  lay  on  his  bed  unable  to  speak,  breathing  heavily, 
with  his  eyes  scarcely  noticeable  in  his  swollen  face,  the  cold 
and  wretched  room  dimly  lighted  by  a  miserable  lamp.  I  stood 
for  some  minutes,  my  heart  bleeding  and  full  of  despair,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  The  soldier  soon  returned,  drunk,  and 
began  to  swear.  I  wished  to  call  upon  the  headmaster,  who 
lived  in  a  separate  building  in  the  yard,  and  explain  to  him 
that  the  unfortunate  patient  could  not  be  left  for  the  night  alone 
with  a  drunken  servant ;  but  the  students  were  forbidden  to  call 
at  this  man's  private  residence,  and  a  night  watch  was  always 
at  his  door,  keeping  guard  at  the  same  time  over  the  yard  gate 
leading  into  the  street.  However,  coming  down  across  the  yard  I 
met  another  student,  Mr.  Golovtshiner,  who  had  also  left  the  dor- 
mitories to  visit  the  hospital.  We  decided  to  stay  in  turn  with 
Livshitch  over  the  night,  and  I  arranged  to  come  for  the  second 
half,  and  then  lay  down  without  undressing  myself.  About  two 
in  the  morning  1  was  awakened  by  the  steps  of  my  friend 
Golovtshiner  crossing  the  yard.  With  an  evil  presentiment 
I  hastened  out  of  the   room,  and  was   told   that   Livshitch   had 
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just  died  in  Golovtshiner's  arms,  suffocated  by  the  spread  of  the 
inflammation. 

Horror-stricken,  I  returned  to  the  bedrooms,  awakened 
the  students,  and  urged  them  to  follow  me  in  order  to  make 
a  demonstration  before  the  headmaster's  house.  Several 
students  had  previously  sent  petitions  to  the  curator  of  the 
educational  department  at  Kieff,  complaining-  of  various  griev- 
ances, some  of  whom  were  banished  from  the  college,  while 
others  were  warned  that  the  same  fate  awaited  them  if  they 
repeated  the  offence,  the  policy  of  the  higher  authorities  in 
all  spheres  being  to  discourage  complaints  of  subordinates, 
even  if  well  founded.  It  was  therefore  safer  to  act  in  corpore. 
I  wished  to  beat  in  the  windows  of  the  headmaster's  house, 
which  demonstration  would  finally  call  serious  attention,  and 
force  an  investigation  by  those  in  authority,  resulting  possibly 
in  the  removal  of  the  headmaster.  For  the  rest,  under  the 
terrible  impression  of  the  death  of  my  comrade,  who  but  a 
week  ago  had  been  among  us  strong  and  bright,  suffering  only 
from  a  trifling  toothache,  I  did  not  quietly  consider  the  outcome 
of  such  a  nocturnal  demonstration,  but,  at  any  rate,  wished  to 
disturb  the  rest  of  this  brutal  man,  who  so  carelessly  treated 
the  many  young  lives  entrusted  to  his  care.  Half  asleep,  a 
number  of  the  students  followed  me,  and  on  my  way  I  took 
several  blocks  of  wood  and  gave  them  to  my  comrades,  with 
the  order  to  throw  them  at  the  windows  if,  after  ringing  the 
bell,  the  master  refused  to  appear.  The  students  showed  but 
little  willingness  to  join  in  this  open  rebellion,  to  which  doubtless 
a  political  tendency  and  colour  would  be  attributed.  However,  I 
entreated  them  to  join  me,  and  few  resisted  my  appeal.  On  seeing 
us  approach,  the  night  watchman  took  a  defensive  position  and 
did  not  allow  the   bell   to   be   touched.     I  began   to   argue   with 
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him,  and  explained  that  our  only  wish  was  to  see  the  head- 
master, who  had  no  right  to  sleep  quietly  while  students  were 
dying,  one  after  another,  owing  to  his  carelessness,  &c,  &c.  But 
the  watchman  was  deaf  to  reason.  I  then  turned  to  my  comrades, 
intending  to  commence  hostile  action,  but  alas  !  to  my  amazement 
and  bitter  disappointment,  they  had  made  a  cowardly  retreat, 
leaving  only  the  above-mentioned  Golovtshiner  by  my  side.  Of 
course,  it  was  very  unwise  for  only  two  students  to  make  a 
demonstration,  as  we  would  certainly  have  shared  the  fate  of 
other  comrades,  without  gaining  any  result  in  the  shape  of 
improvement  in  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  the  college 
generally.  So,  disgusted  with  this  first  experience  of  human 
cowardice,  which  I  have  not  found  uncommon  in  my  after  activity 
in  other  spheres,  I  returned  helplessly  to  the  dormitory,  shout- 
ing, "Slaves  in  their  souls  fully  deserve  chains  on  their  bodies." 

I  have  given  thus  a  few  glimpses  into  the  inner  life  of  the 
royal  college  in  Gitomir,  and  these  are  simply  facts  which  can 
be  corroborated  by  many  who  have  been  witnesses  and  fellow- 
sufferers.  In  other  colleges  things  may  be  better,  and  in  others 
they  may  even  be  worse ; l  on  the  whole,  the  picture  would  be 
the  same,  viz. — neglect,  ignorance,  hardship,  inhumanity,  and 
all  sorts  of  abuses  by  those  in  power.  For  what  else  can  you 
expect  in  a  country  of  nearly  nine  million  square  miles,  and 
nearly  120  millions  of  a  population,  whose  whole  life  and  social 
functions  are  minutely  directed  by  one  central  office  in  the  capital, 
without  letting  the  people  manage,  in  even  the  smallest  matters, 
their  own  affairs,  or  express  their  private  opinions  on  any 
subject  ?  What  can  we  expect  from  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  personality  of  each   official   is   considered    sacred   by 

1  Read,  for  instance,  "  Otcherki  Bursi"  (Sketches  of  College  Life).     By  Pomya- 
lovski. 
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virtue  of  his  appointment  by  the  higher  authorities,  and  his 
victim  deprived  of  the  right  to  complain,  not  allowed  to  cry  out 
when  body  and  soul  are  bleeding  with  his  own  pain,  and  with 
anguish  for  his  suffering  brethren  ? 

The  imperial  universities,  colleges  and  schools  of  Russia  are, 
in  one  way  or  another,  prisons,  or  rather  foundries,  in  which  the 
Government  believes  that  the  young  can  be  melted  and  shaped 
into  different  forms  of  thoughtless  and  heartless  "  faithful  ser- 
vants "  of  the  sacred  crown  and  the  Holy  Church.  Fortunately 
no  power  can  crush  out  the  divine  spark  native  to  the  human 
soul,  and  schools  in  Russia  are  full  of  robust  thought  and  en- 
lightened patriotism.  We  have  seen  how  these  thoughts  pene- 
trate even  through  the  thick  walls  of  imperial  colleges.  We 
have  seen  how  the  young  learn  to  hate  oppression  while  yet 
on  school  benches.  While  submitting  outwardly  to  the  demands 
of  official  loyalty,  I  concealed  deep  in  my  heart  my  hatred  of  it, 
and  with  eager  eyes  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  my  personal 
liberation,  when  I  would  leave  the  prison  college  and  begin  to 
take  my  share,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment of  my  country.  True,  in  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  the 
royal  college,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  no  definite  plans  could 
be  formed,  and  I  had  as  yet  but  vague  ideas  as  to  the  path 
I  might  ultimately  choose.  I  knew  that  I  should  be  appointed 
to  a  Government  school  for  Jews,  but  my  ideals  and  yearnings 
went  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  teaching  only  the  young.  In 
June  1880,  I  passed  my  last  examination,  and  received  a  school- 
master's certificate.  I  left  the  college  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  knowledge,  theological,  scientific  and  literary,  acquired  more 
by  my  own  private  labours  than  from  the  general  course  of 
subjects  taught  in  the  establishment.  Apart  from  Russian  writers 
I  was  already  familiar  with  Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  Berne,  Korner, 
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Auerbach,  Spielgagen,  Ebers,  Schweizer,  Freitag,  mostly  in  the 
German  original ;  and  with  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Scott,  Goldsmith, 
Byron,  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  J.  S.  Mill,  Spencer, 
J.  S.  Blackie,  and  other  English  writers  in  translation.  I  had 
also  read  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species  "  and  "  Descent  of  Man," 
though  with  but  a  vague  conception  of  the  new  theory.  Of  French 
writers  my  favourite  was  Victor  Hugo.  On  the  whole,  on  leaving 
the  college,  I  represented,  by  my  character,  principles,  and  ideals, 
most  combustible  material,  ready  to  be  inflamed  and  burst  at  the 
first  touch  of  any  spark  of  fire.  I  had  no  thought  of  making  a 
mere  career  of  personal  success,  but  was  possessed  of  sufficient 
practical  sense  and  far-sightedness  not  to  engage  myself  in  an 
open  war  with  the  enemy  of  my  country  and  perish  or  be 
ruined,  as  is  the  case  with  hundreds  of  young  enthusiasts  in 
Russia,  for  some  mischief  which  in  no  way  affects  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Circumstances  soon  led  me  into  a  channel  of 
work,  in  which  I  have  since  found  many  a  sorrow,  but  also 
the  greatest,  ay,  the  sole  happiness  of  my  life. 
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III. 

THE  FORMATION  OF  NEW  ISRAEL. 

IN  December  1880  I  was  appointed  Assistant  Master  of  the 
second  Government  school  for  Jews  in  Odessa,  and  entered 
immediately  upon  the  discharge  of  my  duties  there. 

Odessa  is  one  of  the  few  Russian  cities  which  are  beautiful. 
It  has  a  cosmopolitan  character,  many  eastern  nations  being 
represented  among  its  varied  population.  It  possesses  an 
imperial  university  and  many  educational  establishments.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Popcchitel,  or  Curator  of  the  educational  institutes 
of  the  Governments  of  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslav,  Bessarabia,  and 
the  Tavrida.  Several  daily  and  weekly  papers  appear  in  the 
Russian,  German,  and  French,  as  well  as  provincial  languages. 
The  rapidity  with  which  Odessa  has  developed  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  from  an  insignificant  Turkish  village  to  its  present 
conspicuous  commercial  and  intellectual  position,  the  effect  of  its 
fine  and  finely  situated  harbour  on  the  Black  Sea,  attracted  to  it 
large  numbers  of  Jews,  who  form  indeed  about  one-third  of  its 
present  population  of  nearly  300,000.  The  great  majority  of 
them  have  preserved  their  ancient  religion  and  its  customs,  whilst 
again  there  is  a  small  minority,  forming  an  intelligent  class 
imbued  with  European  ideas  of  the  fin-de-siecle,  who  strive  to 
assimilate  themselves  with  the  Russians  proper,  and  consider 
themselves  in  fact  thoroughly  Russian,  though  of  Jewish  nation- 
al^ ;  they  are  as  regards  religion  indifferent,  and  neither  Jews 
nor  Christians. 
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Like  all  my  co-religionists,  I  was  reared  from  my  very  child- 
hood, as  we  have  seen,  in  a  spirit  quite  antagonistic  to  Christianity. 
"The  Christians  are  our  Damsonim"  (deadly  or  blood  enemies)  ; 
this  I  heard  always,  and  practically  experienced  its  effects,  so  that 
the  idea  became  deeply  rooted  in  my  soul.  As  little  children  my 
comrades  and  I  were  persecuted  and  beaten  by  Christian  boys 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred.  On  Sundays  and  other 
church  holidays,  at  the  hour  when  Christians,  returning  from  their 
worship,  were  passing  our  house,  my  mother  would  not  let  me  go 
into  the  street,  and  special  care  had  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  doors 
shut,  lest  some  Goi  (Gentile)  might  break  in  to  commit  injury  and 
insult.  To  the  question,  "Why  do  the  Christians  hate  and  per- 
secute us?"  the  simple  answer  was,  "Because  they  are  taught 
so  by  their  religion,  and  because  we  do  not  accept  their  God 
and  their  images."  As  I  grew  up,  and  my  mind  developed,  the 
numerous  processions  and  elaborate  ceremonies  of  the  Russian 
Church  could  but  convince  me  of  the  gross  idolatry  of  the 
dominant  Church  of  the  Greek  Christianity,  that  being  the  only 
one  form  of  Christianity  within  my  ken ;  and  all  this  idolatry, 
and  all  this  hatred  towards  other  faiths,  were  taught  and  enjoined, 
they  said,  by  a  book  called  the  New  Testament,  or  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

This  being  so,  the  book  must  be  the  worst  of  all  existing  books, 
deserving  of  total  destruction.  I,  like  all  my  brethren,  had  the 
hereditary  horror  of  this  book,  and  considered  it  a  sin  to  read  it, 
or  even  to  look  at  it.  Besides,  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to 
read  it  in  the  midst  of  my  surroundings,  even  had  I  felt  inclined 
to  sin  in  that  respect. 

However,  when  the  overturn  came  of  all  my  former  notions, 
and  as  I  broke  away  from  orthodox  Judaism,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes  this  famous  book  so  dreaded  by  the 
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Synagogue.  At  the  college  of  Gitomir  I  first  took  into  my  hands 
the  Gospel  in  its  Russian  translation,  and  great  was  my  surprise 
when,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  its  very  first  hook,  St.  Matthew,  I 
read  the  divine  words  of  its  Author's  Sermon  on  the  holy  Mount, 
breathing  only  affection,  pity,  and  tenderness  for  all  the  suffering 
human  race,  and  enjoining  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  as  the 
treatment  of  enemies. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  the  day-dawn  of  the  first 
healing  and  happy  heavenly  light  upon  the  darkness  of  my  soul. 
I  read  it  over  and  over  again,  first  to  be  convinced  that  my  eyes 
were  not  deceiving  me,  secondly,  that  I  might  see  more  and 
more  clearly  into  the  world  of  new  ideas  revealed  to  me  by  these 
few  chapters. 

I  went  on  reading  the  Gospel,  and  came  to  love  the  book  of 
which  my  co-religionists  have  such  a  superstitious  dread,  inter- 
esting myself  more  and  more  in  everything  concerning  Christianity. 
In  Odessa  I  was  brought  into  contact  with  my  brethren,  and 
tried  first  to  undermine  their  ingrained  belief  in  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Talmud.  The  key-note  which  I  struck  was  that 
which  was  struck  in  the  ancient  days  when  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Jeremiah — "  Behold  the  days  shall  come  when  I  shall 
make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  not  according  to 
the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers.  I  will  put  My  law  in 
their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  upon  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be 
their  God  and  they  shall  be  My  people,  and  I  will  remember  their 
sin  no  more."  To  be  drawn  by,  and  to  follow  this  simple  law 
written  upon  the  heart,  is  Israel's  life  and  Israel's  salvation,  as  it 
is  the  life  and  salvation  of  the  whole  world  ;  but  to  preach  this  all 
at  once  to  the  prejudiced  would  have  been  to  kill  the  tender  seed. 
I  therefore  avoided  as  much  as  possible  what  would  have  tended 
to  cut  me  off  from  my  brethren,  and  put  me  out  of  the  synagogue. 
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Besides,  to  make  room  for  new  ideas,  society  must  be  treated  as 
a  field  to  be  sown,  the  soil  prepared,  and  many  stones  and 
retarding  accumulations  and  growths  of  time  removed.  I  soon 
found  many  sympathisers  among  those  who  had  long  been  dis- 
contented and  unsatisfied  with  their  own  ritual  and  doctrines, 
craving  for  a  much  sounder  and  more  satisfactory  faith.  Towards 
the  end  of  1881  about  fifty  families  were  gathered  round  me,  the 
little  group  assuming  the  name  of  New  Israel.  Its  object  was  a 
reformed  synagogue,  a  mitigation  of  the  cleavage  between  Jew 
and  Christian,  and  a  recognition  of  a  common  brotherhood  of 
religion. 

The  new  society  was  thus  started  with  no  definite  or  dog- 
matic creed,  my  secret  aspiration  being  to  unite  a  reformed 
synagogue  with  the  reforming  dissenters  from  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  the  Molocans,  Stundists  and  Dukhoborzies. 
The  work  was  intended  thus  from  the  very  outset  to  be 
carried  on  in  two  directions — among  the  Jews,  and  among  the 
Christians.  The  work  among  the  Jews  would  be  certain  to 
meet  with  opposition  among  themselves,  but  would  probably  be 
favoured  by  the  Greek  Church,  while  the  work  among  the 
Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  would  likely  meet  with  favours 
from  themselves,  but  with  stern  opposition  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  priesthood.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  wise 
to  carry  on  the  agitation  openly  among  the  Jews  only,  and 
to  use  such  opportunities  as  occurred  to  extend  the  move- 
ment in  the  ranks  of  Greek  Orthodoxy  and  Russian  Noncon- 
formity. 

At  the  outset  my  friends  and  I  were  of  opinion  that  the 
wise  and  effectual  method  to  be  taken  in  this  great  cause 
was  to  agitate  for  the  calling  together  of  a  Synod  or  Con- 
ference   of    Rabbis,    whose    resolutions    would    be    authoritative 
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among  the  Jewish  community ;  but  this  plan  was  found,  from 
its  very  nature,  to  be  utterly  hopeless.  The  Rabbis  are  the 
representatives  of  rigid  unchangeable  orthodoxy,  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  and  what  chance  could  there  be  that  they  would 
initiate  such  an  agitation,  when  in  their  eyes  the  mere  reading 
of  a  book  not  written  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  heresy  and 
sin  ?  I  felt  that  the  only  way  to  procure  any  change  was  by 
undermining  their  authority,  and  by  doing  this  through  direct 
appeal  to  the  people.  It  would  produce  at  any  rate  the  leaven 
(ferment)  of  the  future  regenerated  Israel,  and  if  our  cause  is 
good,  and  God  is  on  our  side,  victory  will  surely  be  ours.  Ac- 
cording!}', it  was  decided  to  make  the  new  movement  publicly 
known  through  the  press,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  chief 
points  which  I  preached  at  that  time  in  opposition  to  Jewish 
orthodoxy,  viz. : — 

i.  The  Talmud  has  no  divine  authority,  and  in  many  ways 
has  exercised  an  evil  influence  on  the  Jewish  nation.  It  has 
created  a  monstrous  system  of  ritualism  as  a  substitute  for  the 
true  spirit  of  religion,  and  taken  up  an  attitude  antagonistic  to 
the  non-Jewish  world. 

2.  The  Bible  alone,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  common  sense 
and  modern  knowledge,  must  be  the  source  of  faith  and  divine 
authority. 

3.  The  command  of  circumcision  must  be  no  longer  under- 
stood in  the  literal  meaning,  according  to  the  flesh,  but  according 
to  the  spirit. 

4.  The  immense  number  of  regulations,  known  as  "  Kosher," 
concerning  the  use  of  food  and  drink,  and  having  as  chief  aim 
to  separate  the  Jew  from  the  outer  world,  are  thoughtless  in 
themselves,  unbearable  in  everyday  life,  and  pernicious  to  the 
relationship  between  Jew  and  non-Jew. 
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5.  The  whole  human  family  are  children  of  one  Heavenly 
Father,  and  the  strict  Rabbinical  interdiction  of  inter-marriage 
with  Christians  has  no  justification. 

6.  A  Christian  place  of  worship  is  as  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

7.  The  keeping  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  instead  of  the  Jewish 
Saturday  is  not  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  with  which 
this  institution  was  established  by  the  command  of  Jehovah. 

8.  The  Talmudic  teaching  of  the  still-expected  coming  of  the 
Messiah  is  not  in  accordance  with  historical  facts,  or  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple  and  the  renewal  of  sacrifices,  in  their  literal 
meaning,  as  still  looked  forward  to,  and  occupying  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Jewish  prayer-book. 

The  merest  consideration  of  these  points  which  our  little  band 
proposed  as  reforms  to  be  aspired  after,  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  synagogue  and  the  Christian  world, 
will  show  that  I  had  a  great  deal  to  say  which  I  did  not  dare, 
and  which  it  was  hopeless  to  say  at  the  time.  Even  as  the 
programme  stood,  it  was  bound  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  sudden 
thunder-storm  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  skies  of  Jewish  orthodoxy, 
especially  in  such  a  land  as  Russia,  where  the  deadness  of  the 
existing  form  of  Christianity  prevented  a  single  beam  of  light 
from  shining  in  upon  the  synagogue. 

On  the  29th  January  1882,  my  first  article  on  the  aspira- 
tion of  New  Israel  appeared  in  the  local  Russian  daily  paper, 
Odesski  Listok,  which  is  largely  circulated  among  the  Jews  all 
over  Southern  Russia.  The  then  sub-editor  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Adam  Bialoveski,  a  Christian  by  birth  and  a  dissenter  from  the 
Greek  Church,  whom  Mr.  George  Kennan  met  in  1885  in  Siberia 
as  an  exile,  and  of  whom  we  shall  speak  later  on,  accompanied 
the  article  by  an  editorial   leader,  in   which   he   warmly  greeted 
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the  new  movement  as  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  for  Israel.  lie 
appealed  to  all  enlightened  men,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  to 
stand  by  the  young  reformers  and  give  them  every  possible 
support.  The  immediate  result  of  this  first  shot  fired  into  the 
camp  of  Israel  surpassed  all  expectation,  and  I  at  once  tasted 
what  it  was  to  be  a  pioneer  in  such  a  cause,  and  a  heretic  in 
the  midst  of  the  peculiar  people,  renowned  throughout  its  history 
for  invincible  stiff-neckedness. 
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The  Jews  in  Odessa  received  this  publication  with  an  inde- 
scribable uprising  of  bitterness.  The  very  day  of  its  appearance 
groups  of  Israelites  gathered  in  the  streets,  engaged  in  volubly 
discussing  the  subject  with  gesticulations  of  feverish  excitement, 
and  were  interrupted  and  dispersed  only  by  the  peremptory 
action  of  the  police.  As  the  majority  of  orthodox  Jews  are  unable 
to  read  the  Russian  language,  they  had  only  heard  about .  the 
article,  and  as  the  story  passed  from  lip  to  lip  the  most  exag- 
gerated ideas  were  propagated  amongst  the  uneducated  mass  of 
the  people.  It  was  said  that  this  New  Israel  movement  was  a 
society  organised  by  the  order  of  Government,  with  powers  to 
forcibly  baptize  the  Jews,  and  destroy  their  nationality  and 
worship.  The  confusion  and  agitation  were  immense,  especially 
in  the  synagogues,  where  the  Jews  assemble  three  times  daily 
for  the  fixed  prayers.  This  extraordinary  commotion  among  the 
Jewish  population  naturally  excited  the  interest  of  the  Christian 
element  in  the  city,  and  the  demand  for  the  paper  towards 
evening  was  so  great  that  as  much  as  three  roubles  (about  six 
shillings)  were  offered  for  a  single  copy.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day,  numerous  private  meetings  were  held  in  different  houses  of 
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the  leading  Jewish  families,  in  order  to  discuss  what  steps  should 
be  taken  against  the  heretics  and  their  leader.  The  next  day 
Jews  began  to  flock  to  the  school  in  which  I  was  a  teacher, 
among  them  the  well-known  author  of  several  books  in  Hebrew, 
Mr.  Lilienblum,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Hebrew  newspaper, 
HameliZy  in  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Veksler — all  furiously  demanding 
explanation  and  making  threats  against  me.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  among  my  subjects  in  the  school  were  the  Jewish 
religion  and  the  Hebrew  language.  Other  delegates  went  to 
the  director  of  the  Government  schools,  Mr.  Kniaseff,  a  Greek 
Orthodox,  requiring  the  dismissal  of  the  heretical  schoolmaster. 
Some  parents  discontinued  sending  their  children  to  the  school, 
others  threatened  to  do  the  same.  The  editor  of  the  Odesski 
Listok  received  great  numbers  of  letters,  many  containing  violent 
menaces.  The  higher  school  authorities  all  being  Christians,  and 
naturally  sympathising  with  the  new  movement,  tried  their  best 
to  calm  my  opponents,  but  in  vain. 

As  scenes  of  disturbance  at  the  school  were  repeated,  I  re- 
ceived an  order  to  remain  at  home  till  matters  were  somewhat 
settled.  The  worst  now  came.  The  many  friends  who  adhered 
to  the  heresy  and  had  urged  the  publication  of  the  article, 
seeing  the  excitement  among  the  Jews,  had  not  the  courage 
to  declare  their  sympathy  openly,  and  I  was  left  to  continue 
the  fight  practically  alone.  I  wrote  a  second  article  for  the 
same  paper,  endeavouring  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters, 
but  it  proved,  instead,  to  be  oil  poured  on  lambent  flame,  as, 
in  the  article,  I  stated  that  the  religious  reforms  advocated 
were,  in  the  meantime,  only  pia  desideria,  but  must  from  their 
nature  become  sooner  or  later  an  accomplished  fact.  One 
friend,  who  ventured  to  express  himself  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed reform,  was  terribly  beaten  by  a  crowd  of  fanatics;  and 
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groups  of  the  same  fanatics  banded  themselves  together  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  treating  me  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
it  became,  indeed,  dangerous  for  me  to  appear  in  the  streets.  My 
only  friend  who  remained  lovingly  attached  to  me  wTas  my  former 
college    comrade,    Mr.    Golovtshiner.       He,    not    having    got    an 


MR.    GOLOVTSHINKK. 


official  appointment,  was  liable  to  be  drawn  as  a  soldier,  and 
preferred  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer,  which  entitled  him  to  the 
reduction  of  actual  military  service  to  six  months  only.  His 
parents  lived  in  Gitomir,  but  Mr.  Golovtshiner  elected  to  enlist 
in  a  regiment  stationed  in  Odessa,  so  as  to  be  stationed  near  me. 
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Indeed,  when  I  left  my  rooms  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Golovtshiner 
always  faithfully  accompanied  me,  ready  to  use  his  bayonet  in 
case  of  unexpected  attack. 

For  about  a  month  I  was  thus  imprisoned  during  the  day, 
experiencing  the  greatest  mental  suffering  such  as  can  only  be 
realised  by  those  who,  with  excellent  motives,  have  been  placed 
in  similar  positions.  My  suffering  was  very  great,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  hostility  I  met  with  from  my  fanatical  and 
ignorant  brethren,  for  which  I  was  more  or  less  prepared,  but 
on  account  of  the  treason  and  cowardliness  of  my  supporters. 
It  nearly  killed  in  me  any  desire  to  continue  my  work.  I  was 
disgusted  and  in  despair.  With  whom  and  for  whom  should 
I  continue  to  work,  and  how  ?  What  could  I  do  single-handed 
against  forces  of  nature,  against  traditions  rooted  in  the  very 
depths  of  the  hearts  of  a  people  during  long  ages,  and  intensified 
and  burnt  into  them  by  the  terrible  ordeal  of  suffering,  which 
they  have  endured  from  an  equally  superstitious,  and  still  more 
ignorant  and  cruel  nation  of  Christians  ?  From  my  parents  I 
received  terrible  letters,  full  of  sorrow  and  despair.  The  news 
had  already  reached  them  through  the  Russian  and  Jewish 
papers,  and  my  grandfather's  house  had  become  a  scene  of 
weeping  and  wailing.  Rabbi  Abraham  proclaimed  that  he 
would  have  preferred  to  see  me  dead,  dying  a  faithful  Israelite, 
than  living  an  apostate,  bringing  so  great  a  dishonour  on  the 
spotless  name  of  his  great  ancestors  and  distinguished  family. 

I  was  not  permitted  to  continue  my  duties  in  the  school.  Were 
I  to  be  definitely  dismissed,  through  the  authorities  yielding  to 
the  entreaty  of  my  enemies,  then  my  career  would  be  a  closed 
path  before  me,  for  legally  I  should  be  a  degraded  Jew,  having  no 
right  to  teach  in  a  Christian  school  or  even  in  Christian  families. 
No  other  State  or  public  office  would  be  open  to  me  until  I  was 
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formally  baptized  into  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  Jews 
and  my  own  family  had  turned  away  from  me,  and  would  triumph 
over  my  destruction,  as  of  repentance  there  could  be  no  question. 
To  fill  up  the  cup  of  misfortune,  the  proprietor  of  the  Odcsski 
Listoky  afraid  of  losing  subscribers,  dismissed,  without  warning, 
my  friend  the  sub-editor,  Mr.  Bialoveski,  who  thus  fell  into  great 
distress.  It  was  a  terrible  time  altogether,  but  after  da}'s  and 
nights  of  sad  meditation  I  made  up  my  mind  irrevocably  to 
work  on  with  increased  zeal,  even  should  it  cost  me  life  itself. 
The  light  had  come  to  me,  and  I  was  bound  to  bear  witness  to 
it,  and  carry  forward  the  torch  committed  to  my  hand.  Strange 
to  say,  a  pearl  from  among  the  beautiful,  ethical  sentences  of 
that  very  Talmud  against  which  I  had  declared  war,  now  came 
into  my  mind  and  decided  my  action.  This  sentence  stands 
in  the  original  language  as  follows : — "  Bimkom  sh'en  Anoshim 
Hishtadel  L'hoth  Ish "  —  "Where  there  are  no  men,  try  thou 
to  be  the  man." 
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IV. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  the  publication  of  the  first  article  on 
New  Israel,  I  was  requested  to  appear  before  the  head  of  the 
Secret  Police  and  Gendarmerie,  Colonel  Katanski.  This  gentle- 
man informed  me  that  the  Government  was  very  well  pleased 
with  my  work,  and  that  there  would  be  no  hindrance  made  to  my 
propaganda.  The  flattering  attention  shown  by  the  abominable 
Government  officer  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  secret  order  from 
St.  Petersburg  must  have  been  couched  in  decided  and  strong 
terms.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  then  the  ill-famed  Count 
Ignatieff,  whose  treacherous  policy  it  was  to  create  and  foster  in 
Russia  an  Anti-Semitic  movement,  and  thus  to  divert  and  direct 
public  opinion,  then  highly  excited  by  the  revolutionary  scare,  into 
another  channel,  giving  prominence  to  the  Jewish  question,  and 
making  the  Jews  the  scapegoat  of  all  the  Russian  miseries  and  the 
iniquities  of  the  ruling  classes.  It  suited  this  policy  very  well 
to  countenance  any  dissension  among  the  Jews  themselves,  so 
that  Jewish  fanaticism  and  intolerance  might  come  out  and 
afford  some  justification  for  repressive  measures.  Besides,  the 
Government  and  priesthood  cherished  the  hope  that  such  an 
agitation  would  end  in  mass  conversions  of  Jews  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  other  Christian  creeds  in  Russia  not  enjoy- 
ing the  privilege  of  active  propaganda  and  proselytising.  The 
Government    of    Russia    has    created    for    itself  such    a    strong 
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aversion  amongst  nearly  every  class,  that  the  little  good  it 
sometimes  does  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  Thus,  although 
I  expected  that  it  would  give  countenance  to  my  agitation,  still 
when  I  received  this  official  assurance  from  such  a  source  as 
the  head  of  the  Secret  Police  and  Gendarmerie,  I  felt  disgusted, 
and  for  a  moment  wished  the  Government  had  rather  opposed 
me  in  my  work.  But  as  it  is  scarcely  safe,  even  for  foreigners 
outside  the  Czar's  jurisdiction,  to  ridicule  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, it  would  have  been  unwise  for  me  to  do  so,  being  his 
Majesty's  humble  subject,  in  his  official  service,  and  when  my 
wish  was  to  spread  my  work  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
dominions.  Therefore,  it  remained  for  me  to  accept  the  paternal 
loving-kindness  of  the  Government,  and  to  hope  that  the  issue 
would  be  not  exactly  as  they  expected. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  the  Jews,  who  had  addressed 
individual — (no  collective  complaints  or  petitions  are  permitted 
in  Russia,  unless  by  societies  legally  recognised) — complaints  to 
the  educational  authorities,  received  for  reply  that  a  formal 
investigation  into  the  matter  would  be  instituted,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  official  Rabbi  appointed  by  the  Government  would  be 
asked,  as  to  whether  the  reforms  of  New  Israel  were  really 
against  the  teaching  of  the  synagogue.  The  official  Rabbi,  re- 
presenting the  local  Jewish  community,  was  then  the  famous 
orator,  Dr.  Schwabacher,  a  German,  with  university  education, 
and  a  reformer  himself.  His  reply  was  vague  and  equivocal. 
I  was  then  permitted  to  resume  my  duties  in  the  school,  but 
was  forbidden  to  teach  the  subject  of  religion. 

The  battle,  as  far  as  my  official  position  was  concerned,  was 
won  ;  but  I  could  not  continue  my  propaganda,  as  all  Jewish  houses 
were  closed  to  me.  If  there  was  no  longer  danger  for  me  in  walk- 
ing in  the  streets,  still  none  of  my  former  friends  or  acquaintances 
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would  recognise  me.      It  being  thus  utterly  impossible  to  go  on 
preaching,  I  sat  down  to  write  my  first  book  on  New  Israel. 

A  liberal-minded  priest  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  perused 
the  book  in  MS.,  in  a  conversation  with  me  uttered  the  following 
remarkable  words: — "You  Jews  are  in  one  respect  happier  than 
we  Christians.  You  are  allowed  to  attack  the  evils  and  abuses 
of  the  synagogue,  and,  undisturbed,  to  agitate  for  a  revival  and 
reformation,  while  we  must  keep  silent,  and  dare  not  even  allude 
to  the  iniquities  and  degradation  of  our  so-called  Holy  Orthodox 
Church.  Go  on,  brother;  may  God  bless  your  work!  The 
light  you  shed  on  one  dark  corner  will  not  fail  to  throw  a  strong 
reflection  in  other  quarters.  The  sounds  of  your  attack  on  the 
idols  and  Talmud  of  Israel  will  be  echoed  in  many  hearts  of  our 
Christian  brethren,  who  are  equally,  but  helplessly,  opposed  to 
the  idols  and  the  Talmud  of  the  Greek  Church.  Intoxicated  by 
their  persecution  of  your  people,  in  order  to  please  the  brutal 
instincts  of  a  demoralised  and  starving  populace,  and  thus  to 
maintain  their  own  position  and  gratify  their  lust  of  power,  the 
enemy  will  not  see  that  the  seeds  you  are  now  sowing  will,  in 
the  long  run,  bear  fruits  disastrous  to  themselves." 

The  press-censor  in  Odessa,  not  having  direct  instructions  from 
the  Government,  did  not  dare  to  authorise  the  publication  of  a 
book  stimulating  a  religious  revolt,  which  is  forbidden  under  all 
circumstances  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country.  I  then 
decided  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  solicit  in  person  the  authorisa- 
tion of  my  book,  which  I  wished  to  publish  under  a  pseudonym. 
If  the  book  were  issued  from  the  capital  there  was  more  chance  of 
the  author's  name  remaining  unknown.  The  then  Governor  of 
Odessa,  General  Kossagovski,  gave  me  a  favourable  introduction 
to  General  Durnovo,  Minister  of  Interior  Affairs,  and  in  July 
1882,  with  my  treasured  MS.  in  my  bag,   I  left  Odessa  for  the 
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capital.  The  Minister  received  me  at  once,  and  introduced  me 
to  the  late  Prince  Kantakuzen-Speransky,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Creeds,  who  also  received  mc  kindly. 
After  a   long  talk  with  the  latter,   he  promised  to  assist  in  the 
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publication  of  the  book,  though  he  could  not  prevent  it  passing 
the  usual  preliminary  censorships.  Having  arranged  all  matters 
with  the  publishers  and  printers,  I  hastened  back  to  Odessa, 
where  I  found  that  a  new  storm  had  burst  out  against  me 
during  my  absence ! 
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MODERN    SANHEDRIN. 

While  I  was  in  the  capital  my  enemies  in  Odessa  renewed  their 
persecution,  and  again  sent  petitions  to  the  curator  demanding 
my  dismissal  from  the  school.  The  curator  forwarded  these 
petitions  to  the  Uprava,  or  Town  Council,  asking  it  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  "  Assembly  of  one  hundred  Jewish  representa- 
tives," an  institution  which  existed  in  Odessa  in  connection  with 
the  Town  Council  for  the  management  of  affairs  specially  con- 
cerning the  Hebrew  community. 

By  this  time,  Bialoveski  was  again  sub-editor  of  the  Odesski 
Listok,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  action  which  the  new  Sanhedrin 
would  probably  take  regarding  the  heretical  son  of  Israel,  he  wrote 
an  enthusiastic  leader  in  defence  of  his  friend,  in  which  the  hope 
was  expressed,  "  that  if  modern  pharisees  should  repeat  the  cry 
'Crucify  Him,'  there  would  be  no  Pilate  found  who  would  listen 
to  them  and  wash  his  own  hands  from  responsibility."  The  other 
local  paper,  the  Novorossiski  Telegraph,  also  took  up  my  cause, 
the  whole  affair  having  become  an  engrossing  topic,  discussed  in 
all  quarters,  Jewish  and  Christian  alike.  When  the  reader  re- 
members the  dulness  of  social  life  in  Russia,  the  absence  of  any 
kind  of  clubs,  societies,  or  public  meetings,  religious  or  political, 
and  the  monotonous  contents  of  the  daily  papers,  he  will  the 
better  realise  how  an  event  like  this  was  calculated  to  excite  and 
stir  up  the  people.  On  the  29th  September  1882  the  Assembly 
met,  thirty-seven  representatives  of  the  Jewish  community  being 
present,  among  them  the  well-known  millionaire,  Abraham 
Brodski.  The  President,  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  Mr. 
Khari,  pointed  out  that  as  the  Jews  themselves  had  suffered  so 
much  from  religious  intolerance,  it  only  became  them  to  avoid 
showing  the  same  spirit  towards  one  of  their  own  brethren.    These 
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the  necessity  of  reformation  in  Judaism ;  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  contents  of  the  Talmud ;  different  religious  and 
social  institutions  among  modern  Jews ;  the  question  of  inter- 
marriage with  Christians  ;  and,  finally,  criticise  the  opinions  held 
by  Russian  writers  on  the  Jewish  question,  viz.,  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Leontovitch  and  Yuzhakoff.  My  chief  point  is  that  the 
causes  of  the  antagonism  existing  between  Jew  and  Christian 
lie  with  them  both.  The  Jews  are  themselves  to  be  blamed  for 
most  of  their  sufferings,  their  superstition  and  intolerance  forming 
a  barrier  to  any  reconciliation  with  the  outer  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  unchristian  treatment  and  persecution  by  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  Government  and  society  have  had  the  effect  of 
intensifying  fanaticism,  while  the  doctrine  of  the  dominant  Church 
and  the  practice  of  the  Christians  have  caused  the  Jews  zealously 
to  watch  over  their  national  inheritance,  and  keep  in  existence  all 
the  antiquated  traditions  which  have  served  as  a  bulwark  for  its 
preservation.  The  panacea  for  the  Jewish  question  in  Russia 
is  to  be  applied,  therefore,  inside  the  synagogues  in  a  radical 
reformation  of  Judaism,  and  outside,  in  a  reformation  of  the 
dominant  form  of  Christianity,  and  more  humane  legislation  for 
the  Jews.  I  thus  made  an  attack  in  two  directions,  and  although 
compelled,  as  regards  the  Greek  Church,  to  keep  within  certain 
limits  indicated  by  the  press-censor,  I  availed  myself  of  my 
liberty  to  attack  the  Synagogue.  The  book  created  much  sensa- 
tion, and  was  reviewed  by  the  leading  papers  and  journals  as 
the  best  work  on  the  subject,  the  Church  and  Social  Messenger 
devoting  to  its  analysis  no  fewer  than  seven  leading  articles.  The 
New  Russian  Telegraph  in  Odessa,  in  four  extensive  feuilletons, 
reproduced  the  principal  chapters  of  the  work.  I  give  here 
a  few  quotations  from  such  reviews,  which  are  indeed  too  com- 
plimentary. 
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The  Historical  Messenger,  St.  Petersburg,  December  1882,  says 
— "The  book,  'New  Israel,'  is  a  novelty,  because  of  the  originality 
of  the  author's  views  on  the  Jewish  question.  ...  He  advocates 
a  radical  reformation  of  Judaism,  which  would  revive  Israel  and 
reconcile  it  with  the  Christian  world.  .  .  .  The  author  having 
fulfilled  his  task  conscientiously,  and  with  complete  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  refutes  all  the  attacks  of  the  orthodox  against  the 
new  reforms.  .  .  .  The  book  deserves  the  attention  of  Jews  as 
well  as  Christians,  who  often  express  their  opinions  on  the 
question  with  great  emphasis,  but  without  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  subject  treated  here  by  a  competent  and  high- 
minded  man.  .  .  .  Such  books  are  rare,  and  their  appearance  is 
epoch-making." 

From  the  pen  of  the  eminent  publicist  and  physician,  Dr. 
Portugaloff,  there  appeared,  in  the  Odesski  Listok,  No.  264,  1882, 
an  extensive  and  enthusiastic  feuilleton,  in  which  he  says, 
inter  alia — "The  new  work,  'New  Israel,'  radically  solves  the 
entangled  Jewish  question,  and  this  solution  is  irresistible  as 
fate  itself.  .  .  .  The  author  appears  to  us  a  man  enlightened  and 
cultured  in  the  highest  modern  sense  of  the  word.  .  .  .  He  loves 
the  unfortunate  nation,  as  a  tender  mother  her  sick  child ;  but 
he  sees  the  wounds  covering  the  body  of  the  sufferer,  he  per- 
ceives the  offensive  odour  of  these  wounds,  and  asks  for  a 
salutary  expedient.  .  .  .   His  words  are  sacred  truth." 

The  three  organs  of  the  Jewish  press  published  in  St. 
Petersburg,  the  weekly  Razsvyet,  the  Russki  Evrei,  and  the 
monthly  Voskhod,  which  some  months  previously  simply  ridi- 
culed my  first  article  on  "  New  Israel,"  encouraging  the  Odessa 
Jewish  community  in  their  crusade,  now  took  up  a  different 
position,  and  half-heartedly  expressed  their  consent  to  some  of 
the  reforms — on  the  whole,  paying  homage  to  my  sincerity  and 
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patriotism,  and  acknowledging  the  necessity  for  reforms  in  the 
Synagogue,  but  not  such  as  would  endanger  its  very  existence 
and  of  the  Hebrews  as  a  Nationality. 


DR.   B.  O.   l'ORTUGALOFF. 


In  Odessa,  where  the  Jews  believed  that  the  New  Israel 
movement  was  at  an  end,  the  appearance  of  the  book  and  the 
reviews  of  it  produced  consternation.  My  credit  rose  at  once, 
though    nobody  would    attribute    to    me    the    authorship   of   the 
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new  book,  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Emanuel  Ben 
Zion.  Man\r  began  now  to  seek  my  acquaintance,  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  my  work.  From  all  parts  of  Russia, 
Finland,  Caucasus,  Siberia  and  other  places,  came  letters  of 
congratulation  and  encouragement  from  representatives  of  Non- 
conformist sects  in  the  empire,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox,  asking  me  to  maintain  regular  correspondence, 
and  forward  them  anything  published  on  the  question. 

I  must  here  mention,  that  about  a  year  before  I  began  my 
work  a  similar  movement  had  sprung  up  in  Elizabethgrad,  in  the 
government  of  Kherson.  In  this  town,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  there  live  many  Stundists,  and  the  great  contrast  between 
these  dissenters  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  and  sympathy  of  the  Jews,  who  preferred  to  engage 
them  for  different  kinds  of  work,  and  were  willing  otherwise  to 
fraternise  with  them.  Here  also,  a  teacher  in  a  private  Jewish 
school,  Jaakoff  Gordin,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  oratorical 
power,  became  the  leader  of  a  circle  of  men  and  women  aspiring 
towards  a  higher  and  nobler  spiritual  life.  Rejecting  the  Talmud 
and  accepting  the  Bible  only,  they  accordingly  called  themselves 
"  Bibleizi,"  or  confessors  of  the  Bible.  Gordin,  too,  cherished 
the  idea  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  reformed  Synagogue  with 
a  purified  Protestant  Christianity,  as  represented  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  Stundists  and  other  Russian  sects ;  but  under 
the  existing  political  regime  the  slightest  allusion  to  such  an 
aim  would  have  been  fatal  to  work  among  the  Jews.  I  reviewed 
in  my  book  the  aspirations  of  the  "Bibleizi,"  and  encouraged 
them  in  their  work ;  Mr.  Gordin  came  to  Odessa  to  consult 
with  me,  and  we  decided  to  continue  the  work  with  renewed 
zeal,  hand  in  hand,  our  ideas  and  principles  being  essentially 
identical. 
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V. 

IN  ODESSA  PRISON. 

THE  support  which  I  had  obtained  for  my  work  from  the  autho- 
rities at  Odessa,  and  the  personal  influence  accruing  to  me,  was 
employed  in  doing  good  so  far  as  opportunity  presented  itself. 
My  house  was  the  least  suspected  in  the  whole  town,  and 
therefore  the  safest  place  for  political  suspects  in  cases  of 
emergency.  Such  cases  actually  occurred  now  and  then,  and  I, 
at  the  risk  of  personal  liberty,  gave  refuge  to  several  individuals 
searched  for  by  the  police. 

In  October  1882,  my  friend  Adam  Bialoveski  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  being  in  correspondence  with  Russians  working 
abroad  for  the  liberation  of  their  Fatherland.  Bialoveski  was 
kept  in  solitary  confinement,  as  well  as  Mr.  Poliak,  who  was 
arrested  on  the  same  charge.  Poliak's  parents,  who  resided 
in  Odessa,  were  sometimes  permitted  to  see  their  son  for  a 
few  minutes  behind  the  grating.  Bialoveski  had  no  relations 
in  Odessa  to  visit  him,  and  being  kept  constantly  in  absolute 
solitude,  with  nothing  to  occupy  him,  he  finally  broke  down. 
However,  Poliak,  his  fellow-prisoner,  managed  to  communicate 
with  him,  and  informed  his  parents  of  his  desperate  state.  When 
I  heard  this,  I  decided  to  use  all  possible  means  to  get  an 
interview  with  Bialoveski,  so  as  to  ameliorate  his  condition,  and 
bring  him  some  consolation  and  light  in  his  confinement.  With 
such  intentions  I  went  to  Colonel  Katanski,  chief  of  the  Gendar- 
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merie  and  Secret  Police.  Katanski  knew  that  Bialoveski  had 
supported  the  New  Israel  movement  in  the  Odesski  Listok,  and, 
believing  that  my  own  loyalty  was  beyond  question,  was  easily 
led  into  a  conversation  about  Bialoveski.  The  result  of  this 
conversation  was,  that  I  received  a  free  pass  to  the  prison,  so 
as  to  interview  Bialoveski  at  any  time.  I  scarcely  recognised 
the  beautiful  face  of  my  friend,  when  he  was  brought  from  his 
cell  to  see  me.  After  a  few  moments  of  surprise  he  fell  on  my 
neck  and  began  to  kiss  me.  I  could  not  at  first  find  words,  being 
almost  overcome  with  suppressed  emotion.  However,  my  visit 
was* doubtless  a  great  blessing  to  my  friend.  In  the  presence  of 
the  gendarme  we  of  course  could  not  speak  freely.  I  reported 
my  conversation  to  Colonel  Katanski,  hinting  that  owing  to 
Bialoveski's  confidence  in  me,  I  might  perhaps  get  from  him 
information  valuable  to  the  police.  The  result  was  that  I  was 
allowed  to  supply  my  friend  with  books  and  writing  materials, 
a  privilege  denied  to  political  prisoners,  especially  during  the 
preliminary  investigation.  Thus,  while  in  prison  Bialoveski 
helped  me  in  preparing  my  lectures,  the  MSS.  of  course  being 
read  by  the  prison  officer. 

In  two  weeks  after  my  first  interview  he  was  removed  from 
the  general  prison,  with  its  discomfort  and  dirt,  to  the  far 
better  special  prison  in  the  buildings  of  the  military  barracks. 
There  I  could  talk  with  my  friend  in  a  nice  warm  room, 
and  I  continued  my  visits  as  long  as  I  was  permitted.  During 
these  visits  Bialoveski  took  from  me  his  first  lessons  in  Hebrew, 
of  which  he  soon  acquired  a  wonderful  mastery.  Katanski 
finally  became  disappointed  with  Bialoveski's  obstinacy,  and 
with  my  inability  to  make  him  more  frank,  and  as  the  head 
of  the  Secret  Police  had  no  special  sympathy  with  the  Hebrew 
researches   of  political   prisoners,  my  visits   to   the  prison    were 
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forbidden.  This  was  about  New  Year  1883.  At  Easter,  when 
it  is  the  custom  among  the  faithful  Orthodox  to  kiss  one 
another  three  times,  and  pronounce  the  greeting,  "  Khristos 
voskres  /"  (Christ  has  risen),  to  which  the  reply  is  "  Voistinu 
voskres"  (Verily,  He  has  risen),  I  went  to  the  prison,  without 
the  hope  of  being  admitted,  but  simply  to  leave  with  the  officer 
a  "written  kiss"  for  my  friend,  who  would  have  enjoyed 
the  feeling  that  some  heart  was  beating  for  him  in  the  outer 
world,  and  thinking  of  him  on  this  day  of  great  joy  all 
over  Holy  Orthodox  Russia.  However,  I  was  informed  that 
Bialoveski  was  on  his  way  to  the  central  prison  of  Moscow, 
where  he  would  join  an  exile  party  proceeding  to  Siberia. 
Bialoveski  was  condemned  to  three  years'  exile  in  Siberia  with- 
out trial,  simply  by  secret  administrative  order  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  And  for  what  crime?  For  being  a  "Liberal," 
which  in  Russia  means  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and 
believes  that  every  one  is  entitled  so  to  think,  who  worships 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  who 
defends  the  honour  of  his  wife,  daughters  and  sisters,  and  who 
protests  against  the  crying  abuses  of  hordes  of  corrupt,  immoral, 
ignorant,  and  intemperate  officials  and  priests.  Of  course  the 
Government  stamped  Bialoveski  and  his  comrades  with  the  name 
of  "  Nihilists,"  a  name  which  in  the  civilised  world  is  associated 
with  the  actions  of  a  few  violent  patriots.  But  we  in  Russia  know 
that  the  whole  immense  Empire  is  one  endless  grave,  where  lie 
the  bones  of  millions  who  are  the  victims  of  the  greatest  Nihilist  on 
earth.  The  Emperor  may  call  himself  "Father  of  all  the  Russians ;" 
he  may  be  termed  "  keeper  and  representative  of  law  and  order  ;  " 
he  may  be  looked  upon  by  his  supporters  as  being  placed  in  his 
position  by  Providence  to  guard  the  welfare  of  his  people.  What 
is  in  the  name  ?     What  is  the  opinion  of  men  ?     In  the  great  day 
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of  Divine  judgment,  when  all  lost  bodies  and  souls  will  demand 
justice,  the  mask  of  the  "keeper  of  law  and  order"  will  be  taken 
off;  Katanski  and  his  company  will  be  revealed  in  all  their 
abomination,  while  Bialoveski,  and  thousands  of  the  Russian 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  will  appear  in  crowns  of 
glory. 

Bialoveski  was  gentle  and  harmless  as  a  dove,  a  man  who 
lived  in,  by,  and  for  the  ideal  of  moral  perfection.  Several  times, 
while  sitting  at  his  open  window  in  summer,  a  bee  or  other 
insect  came  into  the  room,  and  I  wished  to  kill  the  unlucky 
creature ;  but  Bialoveski  objected  and  interfered,  and  in  one  way 
or  another  drove  it  back  into  the  open  air  to  enjoy  its  short  life, 
which  not  having  given,  we  have  no  right  to  take  away.  A  man 
like  that  cannot  be  a  Nihilist,  an  enemy  of  law  and  order;  on  the 
contrary,  he  sacrifices  his  life  to  oppose  the  mighty  Nihilist  on  the 
throne,  who  watches  over  a  foul  and  rotten  law  and  order  for  his 
own  safety,  but  to  the  peril  of  millions.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  Bialoveski  had  been  imprisoned.  He  had  already  tasted 
solitary  confinement  before  I  made  his  acquaintance,  had  been 
released  and  had  renewed  his  patriotic  work,  quite  conscious  that 
the  eye  of  the  police  was  upon  him,  and  that  sooner  or  later  he 
would  be  apprehended.  That  his  crime  was  insignificant,  and 
not  even  proved,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Government 
found  it  best  not  to  bring  his  case  before  any  court  of  justice,  but 
simply  to  exile  him  by  a  secret  administrative  order.  He  was 
settled  in  the  wretched  little  town  of  Ust-Kammennogorsk,  in  the 
government  of  Semipalatinsk,  where  George  Kennan  visited  him 
during  his  journey  through   Siberia.1     I  corresponded  with   him 

1  "  Mr.  Adam  Bialoveski,  a  writer  and  publicist  from  the  province  of  Mohilef,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  university  of  Kiev,  impressed  me  as  a  man  of  singular  ability,  fairness, 
and  breadth  of  view.     He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Russian  history  and  juris- 
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and  supplied  him  with  books  all  the  years  of  his  exile  till 
the  summer  of  1887.  He  continued  to  take  active  part  in  my 
work,  sending  me  articles  from  Siberia  and  revising  mine,  his 
very  letters  being  for  me  a  source  of  inspiration,  encouragement, 
and  enlightenment,  he  being  a  deep  thinker,  versed  in  theological, 
philosophical,  historical,  and  social  problems,  a  brilliant  publicist 
and  linguist,  an  artist  of  rich,  generous,  and  affectionate  nature. 
Towards  the  end  of  1887  I  expected  his  return  to  European 
Russia,  his  last  letter  informing  me  that  there  was  no  ground 
to  expect  the  Government  would  prolong  his  exile.1  However,  I 
have  never  heard  from  him  since,  and  all  the  inquiries  I  have 
made  regarding  his  whereabouts,  from  exiles  and  mutual  friends 
in  Russia  and  abroad,  have  been  as  yet  in  vain.  Eight  years  have 
elapsed,  and  I  have  even  made  official  inquiries  as  to  his  life  or 
death,  but  with  no  result.  Where  and  how  has  he  disappeared  ? 
Will  Heaven  answer  the  question,  to  which  man  cannot  or  will 
not  reply  ? 

prudence,  as  well  as  w  ith  the  history  and  literature  of  the  West  European  nations  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  been  in  prison  or  in  exile  most  of  the  time 
since  his  graduation  from  the  university,  he  regarded  life  and  its  problems  with  un- 
diminished cheerfulness  and  courage.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  the  Russian 
situation,  and  was  very  favourably  impressed  by  his  cool,  dispassionate  review  of  the 
revolutionary  movement,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  for  its  suppression. 
His  statements  were  entirely  free  from  exaggeration  and  prejudice,  and  his  opinions 
seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  judicially  fair  and  impartial.  To  brand  such  a  man  as  a 
Nihilist  was  absurd,  and  to  exile  him  to  Siberia  as  a  dangerous  member  of  society 
was  simply  preposterous.  In  any  other  civilised  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  he 
would  be  regarded  as  the  most  moderate  of  Liberals  "  ("  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System.'' 
By  George  Kennan,  i.  240). 

1  Read  Bialoveski's  letters  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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VI. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE   WORK— THE  DVORNIK. 

IN  spite  of  the  favourable  attitude  of  the  Government  towards 
"  New  Israel,"  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  my  way  were  numerous 
and  apparently  insurmountable.  I  was  alone,  quite  alone,  without 
any  spiritual  and  practical  help,  without  any  example  before  me 
for  the  organisation  of  meetings,  or  for  showing  what  character 
they  should  take.  The  few  poor  people  and  university  students 
who  joined  me  looked  up  to  me  for  guidance,  and  were  still  more 
helpless  than  myself.  We  had  no  means  to  hire  a  hall,  and 
could  only  assemble  in  my  own  private  rooms,  or  in  the  house 
of  a  friend.  And  here  a  difficulty  arose,  unparalleled,  I  believe, 
in  all  other  European  countries.  Our  friends  in  Elizabethgrad 
formally  applied  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  permission 
to  assemble  for  worship,  which  was  granted,  on  the  condition 
that  everything,  prayers,  readings,  preaching,  and  even  conversa- 
tion during  the  meeting,  should  be  in  the  Jewish  language  only, 
and  not  in  the  Russian.  The  aim  of  such  demand  was  only  too 
transparent  to  everybody,  the  Government  fearing  lest  the  meet- 
ings should  become  an  attraction  to  Greek  Orthodox  people,  and 
Russian  dissenters  who  don't  understand  the  Jewish  tongue.  On 
hearing  this,  I  preferred  to  content  myself  with  the  informal  good- 
will towards  me  of  the  Government  and  local  authorities,  rather 
than  apply  for  a  formal  sanction,  in  which  case  I,  too,  would 
surely  have  been  requested  to  speak  at  the  meetings  in  Jewish 
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only,  and  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  amidst  us  as  many 
Russian  Christians  as  possible.  But  this  unofficial  existence 
of  our  little  congregation  involved  me  in  endless  trouble  and 
worry  through  all  the  years  of  my  propaganda  in  Russia,  as  I 
had  to  take  almost  every  meeting  by  storm,  and  constantly 
fight  with  the  house  owner  and  the  dvorniks.  But  who  are  the 
dvorniks  ? 

The  dvorniks  are  merely  house  porters,  concierges,  servants 
hired  by  a  house-owner  to  take  care  of  the  house,  clean  the  yard, 
sweep  the  street  before  the  house,  and  especially  to  look  after  the 
residents.  The  houses  in  the  principal  cities  in  Russia  usually 
consist  of  a  block  of  buildings  v/ith  one  court-yard  in  the  centre, 
and  one  common  entrance  through  the  gate,  a  good  number  of 
families  occupying  different  portions  of  the  building.  Apart 
from  the  direct  duty  of  the  dvornik,  he  is  bound  to  report  to 
the  police  every  day  the  arrivals  or  departure  of  residents  or 
visitors,  if  the  latter  sleep  in  the  house  over  the  night,  taking 
their  passports  and  noticing  in  his  book  the  place  from  which 
they  had  arrived,  or  where  they  are  going,  their  names,  creeds, 
profession,  family  state,  age,  &c.  &c.  Every  morning  the  police 
bureaux  are  crowded  with  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  dvorniks, 
waiting  their  turn,  frequently  for  hours,  to  have  their  books 
and  the  passports  of  the  visitors  inspected  and  sealed  by  the 
officer  in  charge.  The  dvornik  is  at  work  from  5  A.M.,  and  from 
sunset  till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  must  occupy  a  seat  at 
the  only  entrance  into  the  house,  and  watch  everybody  coming 
in  and  going  out,  this  in  summer  and  winter  alike,  no  matter 
how  terrible  the  frost  may  be,  or  the  sun  setting  about  3  P.M., 
as  the  case  is  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Northern  Russia  generally.  After  a  day's  most  hard,  inhuman 
toil,  the  dvornik  has  no  night's  rest  either,  for  at  eleven  o'clock 
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the  gates  must  be  shut,  and  every  late  comer  has  to  ring  the  bell, 
and  the  dvornik  must  rise  and  let  him  in.  As  the  Russians 
are  very  irregular  in  their  habits,  one  hears  the  house  bell  con- 
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stantly  ringing  through  the  night,  the  wretched  dvornik  scarcely 

having  an   hour  of  undisturbed   sleep.     On   such   occasions   the 

disturber  ma)'  give  a  piatatshok1  or  may  not,  the  dvornik  must  let 

him  in. 

1  About  a  penny. 
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And  for  all  this  laborious  work  the  wages  of  a  dvornik  range 
between  ten  and  fifteen  roubles,  between  one  pound  and  thirty 
shillings  a  month !  and  then  he  gets  gratis  one,  seldom  two 
miserable  rooms  for  his  own  abode,  usually  in  a  cellar  or  other  part 
of  the  house  unfit  for  letting.  Naturally  the  numerous  class  of 
these  most  miserable  creatures  is  recruited  from  among  the  most 
ignorant  and  brutalised  portion  of  the  population  ;  and  yet,  strange 
as  it  will  seem,  their  political  and  religious  power  in  the  country 
is  perhaps  greater  than  any  Cabinet  Minister's  or  bishop's,  and  on 
their  supreme  loyalty  the  safety  of  both  Throne  and  Church  depends; 
for  it  is  their  foremost  duty  to  watch  that  no  political  or  religious 
meeting  should  take  place  in  the  house  of  which  they  have  charge. 
It  is  imposed  upon  them  immediately  to  report  to  the  police  any 
gathering  of  too  many  friends  in  a  house  for  whatever  purpose. 
So  there  is  actually  no  private  house  in  Russia  without  a  Govern- 
ment agent  attached  to  it.  You,  the  house  proprietor,  know  well 
this  function  of  your  own  servant,  everybody  knows  it,  and  still 
you  cannot  help  it.  The  parts  of  master  and  servant  become 
thus  changed ;  you  are  dependent  upon  him  as  to  the  number 
of  guests  you  invite  to  your  house,  and  the  nature  of  your  con- 
versation. And  you  cannot  blame  him  either;  for  he  is  hungry, 
naked,  and  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head,  and  the  little  Father  of 
all  Russias  says  to  him,  "You  cannot  accept  even  this  miserable 
situation  of  a  dvornik  unless  you  promise  to  forget  yourself, 
your  wife  and  children,  and  think,  think,  think,  day  and  night, 
of  me,  your  Czar,  of  my  family,  horses,  dogs,  palaces,  of  all  the 
princes  and  nobles  and  bishops.  You  must  not  leave  your  post, 
even  for  an  hour,  to  get  a  little  fresh  air,  for  in  your  absence 
wicked  people  may  give  expression  to  their  mean  jealousy  and 
envy  of  my  riches  and  pleasures.  So  remain  you  always  in  your 
suffocating  cellar,  and  make  the   atmosphere   suffocating   for   all 
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around  you,  that  I  may  remain  in  my  airy  rooms  and  walk  in 
my  gardens  when  I  like." 

If  the  police  finds  out  that  a  meeting,  no  matter  how  innocent 
its  object  may  have  been,  was  held  in  some  room  of  a  tenant 
or  resident,  not  only  the  visitors  will  be  punished,  but  also  the 
house-owner  will  be  fined  from  200  to  500  roubles  the  first 
time,  and  imprisoned  the  next  time,  even  if  he  proves  that  he 
was  utterly  unaware  of  the  meeting.  The  dvornik  is  punished 
at  once  with  imprisonment,  as  there  cannot  be  question  of  a 
money  fine. 

As  I  had  no  formal  permission  to  hold  meetings  in  my 
rooms,  the  reader  will  understand  what  a  constant  struggle  I 
had  to  face  with  both  house-owner  and  dvornik.  My  friends 
would  steal  in  separately  into  my  apartments,  so  as  not  to 
awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  dvornik,  and  would  leave  them 
quietly  and  separately.  Often,  however,  the  dvornik,  having 
noticed  an  unusual  number  of  visitors  to  my  place,  would 
come  in  and  inquire  what  we  were  doing.  I  would  then 
try  to  make  him  understand  that  the  police  knew  all  about 
it,  and  I  alone  would  be  responsible  for  all  that  might  happen. 
"  And  can  you  produce  a  document  ? "  the  dvornik  would 
ask.  And  here  the  trouble  would  arise.  Some  dvorniks 
would  immediately  report  to  the  police  of  my  meetings,  and  be 
instructed  not  to  object  to  them.  Other  dvorniks  or  house- 
owners  would  so  dread  any  kind  of  meetings,  that  even  the 
assurance  of  the  police,  that  there  was  no  harm  in  this  case,  would 
be  of  no  avail ;  while  in  many  cases  twopence  or  so  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  make  the  dvornik  forget  the  safety  of  the 
Throne,  Church,  Fatherland,  &c.  In  Odessa,  where  the  autho- 
rities knew  all  about  my  work,  and  were  directly  instructed  from 
St.  Petersburg,   I   more  or  less  arranged  matters ;   but  in  other 
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towns  where  the  local  authorities  could  only  guess  that  the 
Government  was  favourably  disposed  towards  my  propaganda, 
by  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  my  book  on  "  New  Israel,"  I  was 
not  allowed  to  hold  meetings  unless  official  instructions  were 
received  from  St.  Petersburg. 

The  tribulations  and  struggles  I  thus  had  to  encounter  at 
every  step  were  really  crushing,  and  quite  sufficient  to  make 
me  despair  and  give  up  every  hope  of  reforming  Russian  Jews 
and  Russian  autocracy.  I  did  not  want  to  ask  formally  the 
permission  of  the  Government  for  the  New  Israel  meetings, 
not  only  because  they  would  demand  from  me  not  to  preach 
in  the  Russian  language,  and  thus  deprive  me  of  my  cherished 
hopes  to  reach  the  Russian  people,  but  also  on  account  of 
other  important  considerations.  As  I  stood,  the  Jews  con- 
sidered me  only  a  heretic,  a  reformer,  and  I  was  not  cut 
off  from  my  people  altogether.  Many  orthodox  Jews  began 
to  visit  our  meetings  and  have  discussions  with  me,  and 
I  frequently  attended  the  services  in  various  synagogues, 
where  my  appearance  was  decidedly  welcome.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  avoid  anything  which  would  form  a  gulf 
between  us  and  the  Jewish  community.  If  the  Government 
would  have  formally  sanctioned  our  little  congregation,  our 
legal  existence  would  have  been  a  most  peculiar  and  difficult 
one,  hanging,  so  to  say,  between  the  Synagogue  and  the 
dominant  Church,  and  not  acknowledged  by  either  of  them. 
So  both  in  the  interest  of  a  more  successful  and  vigorous  pro- 
paganda and  from  practical  considerations,  I  found  it  better  to 
go  on  as  before  until  we  should  get  a  firmer  footing,  and  see 
our  way  to  establish  ourselves  more  conveniently.  That  patience 
is  a  virtue  was  proved  to  me  in  this  case  too. 

I  took  rooms  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  No.  i  Bolshaya  Arnaut- 
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skaya,  where  the  dvornik  reported  the  first  meeting  to  the  police, 
and  was  instructed  not  to  interfere  with  them.  The  meetings 
then  became  regular,  and  open  to  everybody.  Several  times  they 
were  attended  by  police  officers,  who  assured  me  that  they  came 
not  in  their  official  capacity,  but  simply  as  guests,  being  interested 
in  this  novel  movement,  and  wishing  to  hear  my  preaching. 
This  might  or  might  not  have  been  the  case;  at  any  rate,  during 
such  uninvited  visits,  I  had  in  my  addresses  to  follow  and 
exercise  the  wisdom  of  Christ's  command,  to  render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God's.  The  officials,  on  assuring  themselves  that  everything 
was  right  with  my  thoughts,  conscience,  principles  and  ideas, 
soon  left  me  alone  quite  in  peace. 

The  meetings  then  began  to  be  visited  by  Christians  of  various 
creeds  and  nationalities — Greek  Orthodox,  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  Stundists,  Molocans,  Dukhobortsy,  Russians,  Germans, 
French,  Englishmen,  Americans,  in  fact  by  representatives  of 
various  lands  and  climes,  residents  in  Odessa,  or  visitors  who 
interested  themselves  in  the  movement.  I  preached  in  Jewish, 
Russian,  German,  or  French  according  to  the  audience,  our 
meetings  on  the  whole  being  of  somewhat  an  international  character, 
informal,  simple,  sincere,  and  I  venture  to  think  enjoyable  to  every 
one,  as  I  always  at  the  outset  pointed  out  that  here  we  knew  not 
differences  of  tongue,  race,  or  creed,  but  met  as  children  of  the  same 
Almighty  Father,  to  seek  truth  and  salvation  for  ourselves  and  our 
fellow-men,  and  to  do  all  we  could  for  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth.  When  I  point  out  that  in  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Churches  preaching  is  unknown,  except  on  very 
rare  occasions,  that  sources  of  enlightenment,  and  opportunities  of 
hearing  and  debating  new  ideas  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  that 
the  Russians  have  none  the  less  souls  hungering  and  thirsting 
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after  truth  and  righteousness,  you  will  understand  that  these 
New  Israel  meetings,  humble  and  imperfect  as  they  were  in 
many  respects,  became  by-and-by  a  centre  of  great  attraction, 
not  only  from  the  fundamental  religious  doctrines  which  I  tried 
to  popularise  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  also  from  the 
very  moral  atmosphere,  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  genuine 
brotherhood  which  prevailed  and  permeated  these  gatherings. 
Young  and  old,  man  or  woman,  Jew  or  Christian,  we  felt  our- 
selves equal  to  everything,  eager  to  go  out  into  the  world  to 
fight  darkness  and  ignorance  face  to  face,  to  break  idols,  and 
proclaim  the  gospel  of  love  to  every  creature.  Alas,  soon,  too 
soon,  I  was  awakened  from  these  dreams,  to  realise  the  fact  that 
Satan  was  all  the  time  mocking  at  our  illusions. 
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VII. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  WORK  IN  THE  VILLAGES. 

If  I  had  strictly  confined  my  propaganda  to  the  Jews  only, 
the  Government,  in  all  probability,  would  have  continued  its 
favourable  and  even  patronising  attitude  towards  "  New  Israel." 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done  so,  but  I  could  not  do  so.  I  was 
not  employed,  nor  in  any  way  supported  by  a  society,  or 
individuals,  and  I  was  independent  of  any  rules  and  instruc- 
tions. I  followed  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience  to  spread 
what  I  believed  to  be  light  and  truth,  ideas  of  brotherhood  and 
equality,  principles  of  love  and  charity.  I  knew  that  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  country  stringently  forbade  what  is  termed 
seduction  from  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  But  by  whom  and 
for  whom  were  these  laws  made  ?  Have  I,  my  parents,  friends, 
and  thousands,  nay,  all  the  millions  of  my  compatriots,  been 
asked  to  participate  in  the  making  of  these  laws  which  we 
have  to  obey  every  hour  and  at  every  step  in  our  life  ?  Are 
we  ever  allowed  to  complain  against  the  injustice  of  such  laws  ? 
Who,  in  Heaven's  name,  has  given  authority  to  the  handful  of 
officials  appointed  by  the  Czar  and  splendidly  paid  for  their 
services  ?  Who,  I  ask,  has  given  the  authority  to  these  men,  well 
fed,  well  housed,  and  well  dressed,  to  prescribe  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  millions  of  the  population,  generally  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion, wretchedly  clad,  living  in  wretched  slums  and  cellars,  with 
earthen  floors,  without  beds,  with  their  poultry,  their  pigs,  and 
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sheep  in  the  same  room,  toiling  from  dawn  to  sunset,  even  often- 
times all  through  the  night,  in  winter  and  summer,  in  order  to 
make  life  easy  and  comfortable  for  these  very  same  law-makers 
and  keepers  of  order?  And  they,  the  officials  and  rulers,  do 
they  follow  the  laws  of  their  own  making  when  they  prove  in- 
convenient to  their  own  interests,  or  to  the  lust  and  passions  of 
their  perverted  and  corrupted  natures  ?  There  are  laws  in  Russia 
to  be  obeyed  only  by  the  oppressed,  not  by  the  oppressors ;  by 
the  ruled,  but  not  by  the  rulers.  I  could  give  thousands  of 
examples.  I  could  tell  of  princes  and  noblemen  who  commit  the 
most  terrible  outrages  on  poor  children,  and  are  never  punished 
by,  or  brought  before,  the  law.  I  could  give  thousands  of  instances 
in  which  officials  all  over  the  country  receive  confidential  instruc- 
tions from  the  central  Government  not  to  apply  the  law  in  this  or 
that  case  when  it  temporarily  suits  their  foul  interests.  The  safety 
of  the  throne  and  all  its  supporters  is  high  above  all  laws,  and  if 
they  who  make  the  laws  in  their  own  interests  break  them  at  every 
opportunity,  shall  we,  for  whose  destruction  the  laws  were  made, 
obey  and  fulfil  them  ?  Certainly  not.  God  Almighty  has  given 
me  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  a  heart  to  feel  and  love,  a  mind  to 
think,  and  above  all,  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  tell  my  fellow-men 
what  I  see,  hear,  feel  and  think.  Who  can  deny  me  the  use  of 
these  precious  gifts,  except  by  brutal  physical  force  ? 

I  certainly  availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  to  extend  my 
work  far  beyond  the  official  boundary-line  within  which  I  was 
permitted  to  carry  it  on,  preaching  whenever  I  found  a  ready 
ear,  be  it  among  the  numerous  dissenting  sects,  or  in  the  middle 
of  Orthodoxy  itself. 

Here  it  seems  desirable  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
Stundists  and  other  sects,  with  whom  I  came  into  personal 
contact.     I  must,  however,  first  of  all  point  out  the  great  difficulty 
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of  giving  an  exact  account  of  the  religious  sects  in  Russia,  of 
their  origin,  tenets,  practices,  organisations  or  number,  simply 
because  many  documents,  statistics,  &c,  are  unreliable,  and 
personal  investigation  and  observation  are  oftentimes  practically 
impossible.  When  I  first  arrived  in  England,  and  was  anxious 
to  study  the  religious  status  and  movements  in  this  country, 
the  way  was  open  to  me  and  the  methods  easy.  I  simply 
attended  various  places  of  worship,  had  interviews  with 
ministers  of  nearly  all  denominations,  easily  obtained  a  supply 
of  their  literature,  so  that  it  was  for  me  only  a  matter  of 
time  and  labour  to  acquire  a  more  or  less  fair  knowledge  of 
Church  and  Nonconformity  in  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  an  English- 
man may  spend  all  his  life  in  the  seclusion  of  a  village,  and  still 
be  well  informed  every  day,  through  the  numerous  organs  of 
the  press,  about  everything  that  is  going  on  ali  over  the  country, 
of  the  strife  of  sects,  parties  and  societies,  of  projects,  debates, 
of  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  evil  utterances  and  deeds  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  In  Russia  all  this  is  very  different,  owing 
to  the  vigorous  watchfulness  of  autocracy  over  the  minds  and 
actions  of  its  subjects.  The  dissenters  have  no  literature,  as 
a  rule  no  permanent  places  of  worship,  and  are  dispersed  all 
over  the  vast  empire.  Accepted  almost  exclusively  among  the 
ignorant  peasantry  and  working  classes,  their  tenets  are  handed 
on  orally  from  one  to  another  in  a  primitive  way,  and  naturally 
undergo  changes  and  transformations  in  almost  every  district  or 
village.  To  study  Russian  Nonconformity  you  must  personally 
visit  the  numerous  villages,  the  nests  of  the  sectarians,  make 
the  acquaintance  of  preachers  and  individuals,  and  attend  their 
secret  services.  All  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  even 
for  a  Russian.  The  very  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  a  village 
at  once  excites  the  suspicions  of  the  local  priest  and  Uriadnik, 
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the  latter  official  being  specially  appointed  to  prevent  the  dis- 
semination of  new  ideas  in  the  villages  under  his  jurisdiction, 
and  to  examine  every  new  comer,  or  even  passers  through  the 
village.  The  following  episode,  from  my  personal  experience,  may 
serve  as  a  characteristic  illustration  of  both  the  wretchedness 
of  a  Russian  village  and  the  hopelessness  of  ever  spreading 
light  in  these  dark  habitations,  so  long  as  the  tyranny  of  auto- 
cracy prevails. 

In  the  spring  of  1 89 1  I  exchanged  Russian  lessons  for 
English  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  just  arrived  in 
Odessa  to  take  up  his  position  as  assistant  minister  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ford,  M.A.,  British  Chaplain  (for  Odessa  and  South  Russia). 
Having  a  couple  of  days  at  our  disposal,  Mr.  Edwards  and  I 
undertook  a  trip  on  foot  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  the 
first  day  at  sunset  we  stopped  for  the  night  in  one  of  them,  about 
thirty  English  miles  distant  from  Odessa.  We  were  shown  to  a 
wretched  cottage,  which  was  the  village  inn,  where  we  could  get 
tea  and  some  supper  and  a  room  for  the  night.  While  we  were 
having  our  tea  a  peasant  came  in  and  asked  us  for  our  passports. 
He  was  the  desiatski,  or  the  village  policeman  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  starshina,  or  the  village  elder.  Unfortunately  neither 
Mr.  Edwards  nor  I  had  our  passports  with  us,  as  we  had  intended 
returning  the  same  evening  to  the  town,  but  the  weather  being 
splendid,  and  the  green  fields  simply  lovely,  we  decided  to  go 
further  and  return  to  town  the  next  day.  By  accident  I  had 
in  my  pocket  an  official  paper  of  the  Moscow  police  of  no  value 
whatever,  and  the  appearance  of  the  desiatski  almost  convinced 
me  that  he  was  unable  to  read  for  himself,  so  I  handed  him  the 
paper,  not  having  anything  better  to  show.  I  was  not  mistaken 
about  his  erudition,  for  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  read  the 
document,  but  said  he  would  take  it  away  with  him  and  bring 
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it  back  next  morning.  I  seriously  asked  him  to  do  so,  simply 
to  make  him  believe  that  the  paper  was  of  real  importance,  and 
with  the  intention  of  leaving  the  village  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  before  he  had  time  to  bring  the  paper  back.  The 
room  for  our  night's  rest  had  no  beds  at  all,  but  two  broad 
and  long  and  quite  bare  wooden  seats.  With  great  difficulty 
we  got  from  the  landlady  two  dirty  old  cloths  to  put  under 
our  heads,  and  lay  down  on  the  bare  benches.  I  wished  to 
shut  the  door  of  our  room,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  This, 
however,  did  not  matter,  and  I  put  out  the  wretched  light,  talking 
with  Mr.  Edwards  about  the  adventure,  and  rather  enjoying  it. 
In  a  couple  of  minutes  our  landlady  entered  the  room  and 
lighted  the  lamp.  Astonished  at  this  unexpected  visit  and  act 
I  asked  her  why  she  was  lighting  the  lamp,  "  we  can  sleep  with- 
out light  if  sleep  be  possible  at  all."  "  Nelzia,"  was  her  only 
answer,  and  saying  no  more  she  left  the  room.  I  waited  a  few 
minutes  and  put  out  the  light  again.  But  she  immediately  came 
in  and  lighted  it  again.  Seeing  there  was  no  use  in  further 
disputing  the  question,  I  made  no  more  attempts  to  put  out 
the  lamp,  which  was  burning  all  night.  Being  fatigued  with 
the  long  walk  we  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  about  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, aching  in  our  bodies,  but  forgetting  our  pain  in  the  hurry 
to  leave  the  village  before  the  desiatski  should  come  to  return 
the  document.  In  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken,  for  on  enter- 
ing the  other  room  he  was  already  there,  and  said  the  starshina 
wished  us  to  go  to  his  office.  In  vain  I  tried  to  explain  that 
we  had  no  business  whatever  with  the  starshina.  Mr.  Edwards 
and  I  were  escorted  to  the  office  of  the  starshina,  if  a  most 
miserable  room,  with  an  earthen  floor,  a  wooden  table,  and 
wooden  seats  along  the  walls,  may  be  termed  an  office.  Here 
we  found  a  number  of  peasants  gathered  apparently  to  witness 
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the  investigations,  the  starshina  sitting  at  the  table  in  the 
centre,  on  which  no  paper,  ink  or  pen  were  to  be  seen.  He 
invited  us  to  sit  down  on  the  only  two  wooden  chairs  which 
were  standing  beside  the  table,  and  began  to  interrogate  us  as 
to  the  object  of  our  going  to  the  village,  and  as  to  who  we 
were.  I  answered  that  we  had  no  particular  object,  except  that 
we  wanted  to  see  the  country  and  breathe  a  little  fresh  air. 

"  And  where  are  your  horses  ?  " 

"  We  came  on  foot,"  I  replied. 

"  On  foot  ?  you,  gentlemen  ?  "  exclaimed  the  starshina  with 
astonishment,  his  suspicion  apparently  only  having  increased  as 
to  our  personalities.  My  explanations  as  to  our  constant  brain 
and  indoor  work,  and  the  necessity  of  every  now  and  then  of 
some  change  and  physical  exercise,  were  too  much  for  the 
comprehension  of  the  elder  of  the  v'llage  and  his  comrades. 
The  incredulous  smiles  on  their  faces  only  convinced  me  that 
they  didn't  give  any  credit  to  my  statements.  My  document 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  starshina,  and  from  the  way  he  handled 
it,  I  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  as  illiterate  as  his  desiatski. 
Looking  at  the  official  seal  on  the  document  the  starshina  asked 
by  what  authorities  this  document  was  signed.  I  said,  "  By 
the  Moscow  police  when  I  was  there." 

"And  from  where  is  this  Englishman  ?  " 

"  From  London,"  I  answered,  though  I  really  did  not  know 
from  what  place  of  the  United  Kingdom  Mr.  Edwards  came. 
And  here  a  classical  question  followed  which  I  shall  never  forget. 

"  Oh  !  you  are  from  Moscow,  and  this  gentleman  from  London, 
how  then  could  you  come  together  to  this  village  ?  " 

With  all  my  knowledge  of  the  ignorance  of  Russian 
peasantry  I  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  question,  and  really 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  answer.     Mr.  Edwards,  who  at  the  time 
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could  not  speak  or  understand  Russian,  was  but  a  silent  witness 
to  the  whole  scene  and  conversation.  It  seemed  that  neither 
the  starshina  nor  his  colleagues  were  in  a  hurry  to  finish  the 
interrogation.  I  finally  asked  that  we  might  be  allowed  to  go, 
and  gave  my  name  and  official  position  in  Odessa,  which  I  did 
not  want  to  do  in  the  beginning,  simply  because  I  had  not  my 
official  hat  with  me,  and  should  seem  still  more  an  impostor. 
The  starshina  finally  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  us,  and  would  therefore  send  us  to  the  pristav,  the  head 
of  the  circuit  to  which  the  village  belonged.  Matters  now  began 
to  look  very  serious  indeed.  The  village  was  but  a  day's  distance 
from  Odessa,  but  to  cover  it  in  an  "official"  way  as  suspects,  who 
knows  how  long  it  would  take  ?  Before  we  reached  the  pristav, 
before  they  arranged  our  escort  to  Kherson,  the  principal  city, 
where  the  Governor  of  the  province  lives  to  which  the  village 
belongs  (Odessa  forming  an  independent  governorship  by  itself), 
and  before,  in  short,  all  the  numerous  formalities  had  been  per- 
formed in  accepting  and  despatching  prisoners,  probably  weeks 
or  even  months  would  have  passed.  For  myself  I  would  perhaps 
have  rather  liked  to  pass  through  this  experience,  but  I  was  not 
prepared  for  it  this  time,  it  all  came  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
To  telegraph  to  Odessa  was  impossible.  The  nearest  telegraph 
station  was  Odessa.  My  telegram  again  would  take  an  official 
course ;  the  Governor  of  Odessa  would  have  to  communicate 
with  the  Curator  of  the  educational  department  of  Odessa, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  I  was,  and  nobody  would  be  in  a 
particular  hurry  about  this  business.  I  finally  tried  my  last 
resources  to  gain  the  personal  favour  of  our  captors.  I  told 
the  starshina  that  we  had  had  no  intention  of  going  to  this 
village  at  all,  and  were  prepared  to  spend  the  night  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village  about  three  miles  distant.      "There  we  had  tea 
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and  a  conversation  with  the  landlady  of  the  inn,  whom  I  asked 
about  your  village  which  we  saw  in  the  'distance.  '  A  nice 
village  it  is,'  she  said.  '  And  what  are  the  people  there  ? ' 
'  Good  and  nice  too,'  she  said.  I  then  said  to  my  friend,  the 
Englishman :  '  If  that  village  and  those  people  are  so  nice  and 
good,  let  us  go  and  spend  the  night  with  them.'  That  is  what 
we  did,  and  now  this  is  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  us." 

The  story  was  largely  true,  I  only  accentuated  and  elaborated 
the  pleasing  part  of  it,  and  watched  the  impression  made  upon 
the  hearers.  It  appears  that  the  rough  illiterate  Russian  moujik 
has,  after  all,  no  less  a  sensitive  human  heart,  and  perhaps  an 
even  more  sensitive  one  than  his  more  enlightened  Western 
brethren.  The  starshina  did  not  make  any  attempt  to  disguise 
his  delight  with  my  story,  and  all  the  other  peasants  in  the 
room  glanced  at  one  another  with  an  expression  which  clearly 
said,  "We  are  nice  and  good  people,  we  never  heard  such 
opinions  before ;  and  surely  these  strangers  must  be  nice  and 
good  people  too,  if  they  can  think  of  us  so.  Certainly  we  must 
let  them  go." 

After  some  more  anecdotes  and  jokes,  in  which  I  simply  tried 
to  bring  the  "  good  and  nice  "  people  into  a  hilarious  mood,  so 
beneficial  in  many  cases,  the  starshina  finally  resolved  to  let  me 
go  alone,  as  I  had  a  document,  but  to  retain  the  Englishman,  who 
had  no  document  at  all.  I  said,  of  course,  that  I  could  not  leave 
my  friend  alone,  that  we  had  come  together  and  must  leave  to- 
gether. "  He  cannot  speak  Russian,  and  therefore  I  must  stay 
with  him  if  he  is  not  also  set  free."  The  episode  ended  by  the 
Englishman  being  handed  over  to  me  on  "  my  responsibility ;  "  and 
after  a  couple  of  hours'  detention,  we  returned  to  our  night's 
lodging  to  have  some  breakfast,  accompanied  all  the  way  from  the 
office  by  nearly  all  the  children  of  the  village,  as  well  as  the  adults, 
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with  whom  I  made  friends  at  once.  I  was  then  told  that  two 
peasants  had  been  appointed  to  watch  ns  all  the  night  outside  our 
room,  and  I  understood  then  why  the  landlady  kept  the  lamp 
burning  all  night,  so  as  to  allow  the  watchmen  to  look  in  through 
the  window. 

On  leaving  the  village  I  still  felt  anxiety  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
being  afraid  that  after  all  the  starshina  might  change  his  mind 
and  take  us  into  custody  again.  But  apparently  the  reputation 
of  being  "nice  and  good"  is  dear  to  all  mankind,  the  Russian 
moujik  not  excluded ;  and  we  returned  to  Odessa  without  any 
further  occurrence,  greatly  enjoying,  when  it  was  over,  the  whole 
adventure. 

From  this  episode  the  reader  will  judge  for  himself  what 
facilities  there  are  for  any  outsider  to  study  religious  movements 
and  sects  amongst  the  Russian  peasantry.  The  peasantry  all  over 
the  country  wear  their  own  particular  dress,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  generally  more  educated  townsmen  also  by  physical 
features  of  face,  hair,  &c.  So  if  you  even  put  on  their  robe  you 
will  be  recognised  at  once  as  a  stranger  ;  and  if  even  you  are 
supplied  with  a  passport,  Starshina,  Desiatskis,  Uryadnik,  or 
priest,  can  still  stop  you  and  ask  what  business  brought  you  to  the 
village.  With  all  that,  there  is  no  power  in  the  world,  no  spy, 
who  can  penetrate  the  human  mind  and  heart,  and  forbid  them  to 
think  and  to  feel,  to  strive  for  truth  and  the  eternal  ideal.  In 
spite  of  the  strictest  vigilance  of  all  authorities,  of  State  and 
Church  in  Russia,  numerous  sects  arise  all  over  the  vast  empire, 
amidst  this  very  same  obscure  peasantry,  seeking  light  in  dark- 
ness, and  suffering  the  most  terrible  persecutions  for  their  beliefs 
and  convictions.  Without  guides,  without  freedom  of  an  open 
exchange  of  opinion,  the  sects  in  Russia  very  often  fall  into  still 
greater  and  more  dangerous  errors  than  those  from  which  they 
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wish  to  escape.  In  former  times  it  was  soldiers  who  frequently 
became  preachers  of  heretical  doctrines,  and  even  founders  of  dis- 
senting sects.  Having  been  on  march  all  over  the  country,  and 
sometimes  in  foreign  lands,  a  soldier  had  more  opportunities  to 
see  how  other  people  live,  worship,  &c.  On  returning  to  his 
native  village  he  would  import  some  fresh  ideas,  cause  some 
movement  in  the  stagnant  spiritual  atmosphere  of  his  brethren, 
who  would  listen  eagerly  to  his  criticism  of  priest,  Church,  and 
oftentimes  even  of  the  Government.  The  greater  the  persecution 
to  which  such  a  preacher  was  subjected  by  the  authorities,  the 
wider  his  reputation  would  spread,  the  deeper  the  sympathies  of 
his  oppressed  brethren,  and  the  larger  the  number  of  his  secret 
followers.  For  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church,  be  it  under  the  rule  of  Caesars,  Sultans,  or  Czars. 

As  the  reader  may  be  interested  tc  have  fuller  information 
about  the  great  Nonconformist  movement  in  Russia,  which  is  the 
hope  of  a  better  and  happier  future  for  that  unfortunate  country, 
I  will  now  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  Established  Church  and  its  schisms,  my  materials  being  official 
documents  and  reports,  as  well  as  the  investigation  of  Russian 
scholars  of  authority  and  my  own  personal  observation. 
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VIII. 

THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  AND  THE  GREAT 

RASCOL. 

THE  authentic  history  of  Russia  begins  with  the  twelfth  century 
of  our  era,  and  it  is  only  from  oral  traditions  and  romantic  sagas 
that  we  learn  anything  about  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by 
Prince  Vladimir  of  Kieff,  said  to  have  taken  place  in  988.  The 
creed  was  accepted  from  Byzantine  missionaries,  especially  from 
two  brothers,  St.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  who  first  invented  the 
Slavonic  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  that  language. 
For  several  centuries  the  Russian  Church  depended  on  that  of 
Constantinople,  whence  came  the  Pontiffs  of  Moscow.  Czar 
Ivan  the  Third  made  the  Russian  Church  independent  of  the 
Byzantine  patriarch  in  1589.  At  that  period  the  priesthood  was 
already  divided  into  two  orders,  Black  and  White,  or  monastic 
and  secular.  They  exercised  great  power,  and  had  considerable 
influence  even  on  political  affairs.  It  was  the  clergy  who,  in 
the  period  of  political  troubles  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  played  the  principal  part  in  the  election  of  the 
first  Czar  of  the  present  dynasty,  namely,  Czar  Michael  Romanoff, 
in  the  year  161 3.  The  priesthood  possessed  large  property, 
estates  and  serfs  being  attached  to  the  monasteries,  whose 
management  and  income  were  independent  and  uncontrolled 
b}'  the  State. 

But  Peter  the  Great  began  to  limit  the  power  and  influence 
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of  the  clergy.  He  abolished  the  office  of  the  patriarchy  alto- 
gether, and  in  172 1  established  instead  the  so-called  "  Svyatyeishi 
Pravitelstvuyushtchi  Synod,"  or  "The  Most  Holy  Governing 
Synod,"  as  the  highest  institution  for  the  management  of 
Church  affairs.  The  renowned  Empress  Catherine  the  Second 
entirely  subjected  the  Holy  Synod  to  the  State,  confiscated 
most  of  the  Church  property,  and  established  a  system  of 
control  over  the  clergy,  which  made  them,  to  all  practical 
purposes,  officials  of  the  State  and  instruments  of  governmental 
policy.  Their  supreme  duty  is  to  perform  the  numerous  cere- 
monies of  the  ritual,  as  well  as  to  be  a  constant  aid  to  the  secular 
authorities  in  detecting  disloyalty  to  the  throne  and  to  the 
Established  Church,  which  are  identified  as  being  both  sent  and 
protected  by  Heaven  itself  for  the  salvation  of  the  faithful.  For 
Russian  autocracy  fully  appreciates  the  wisdom  of  an  English 
king  who  pronounced  the  famous  historical  words,  "  No  Bishop, 
no  King."  Many  schisms,  however,  have  taken  place  under 
various  influences,  the  chief  separation  being  during  the  reign 
of  Alexay  Mikhailovitch  (1645- 1676).  In  this  reign  the  patri- 
arch Nicon  ordered  the  correction  of  the  Church  Service  books, 
into  which  many  errors  had  crept,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
writers  engaged  in  copying  them.  A  large  number  of  priests  and 
laymen  objected  to  these  amendments  and  other  innovations 
introduced  by  the  patriarch,  and  left  the  Church. 

This  schism,  or  Rascol,  gathered  under  its  banner  not  only 
those  who  were  discontented  with  the  Latin  tendencies  of  the 
Russian  Church,  but  also  those  who  revolted  against  the  increasing 
political  tyranny  of  the  Czars,  against  the  suppression  of  the 
former  free  institutions  of  municipal  life,  the  establishment  of 
serfdom,  and  the  centralisation  of  all  power  in  the  authority  of  the 
Czar.     Thus  doctrines  hostile  to  the  whole  system  of  autocracy 
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are  found  more  or  less   in  all   the  various   branches  into  which 
the  great  Rascol  soon  divided  itself.     In  many  of  them  the  Czar 
is  believed  to  be  the  Antichrist.       The  terrible   persecutions  to 
which  the  Rascolniks  were  subjected  by  the  Government  had  onl}r 
the  effect  of  intensifying  their  fanaticism.     Masses  of  them  left 
their  native  places,  and  formed  settlements  in  the  thick  of  primaeval 
woods  occupying  the  waste  regions  of  Northern   Russia.      The 
Government  would  send  troops  to  find  them  out  in  these  wilder- 
nesses, and  on  many  occasions  the   Rascolniks,  instead   of  sur- 
rendering themselves,  would  gather  in  houses,  set  them  on  fire, 
and  perish  in  hundreds  and  thousands.     In  the  reign  of  Sophie 
Alexayevna    a    ukase  was   issued,   ordering    the    torture,   knout, 
and   death   by  fire,    not    only   for    the   heretics,   but   also  for  all 
those  who  gave   them   shelter,   or   food,   children   to  be   treated 
the   same    as   grown-up    people.       The   number    of  the   heretics 
nevertheless  steadily  increased.     As  there  were  no  more  priests 
among   them    of    ancient    ordination    to    perform    the    marriage 
ceremonies,    which    in    the    Orthodox    Church    are    held    as    a 
sacrament,  a  doctrine  of  celibacy  was  soon  developed  among  the 
dissenters,  with  the  result  that  gross  immorality  spread  among 
them.     The  leaders  openly  taught — "  It  is  better  to  live  with  a 
hundred  concubines  than  to  marry  without  the  help  of  a  duly 
qualified  priest."  l 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  among  the  various  sects  of  the  Rascol  was 
appalling,  and  infanticide  had  reached  an  unparalleled  rate.  A 
new  doctrine  sprang  up,  according  to  which,  "in  the  time  of  the 
reign  of  the  Antichrist  the  soul  in  man  is  not  from  God,  the 
Creator,  but  from  the  devil  himself,  who  has  now  charge  of  the 

1  "Family  Life  in  the  Russian   Rascol."     By  Prof.  T.  Nilsky,  St.  Petersburg, 
1869,  p.  213. 
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growth  of  the  human  race."1  Physical  affinity  was  denied,  and 
often  an  old  Rascolnik  would  live  in  criminal  relationship  with 
the  daughter  of  her  who  formerly  served  him,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Rascolniks  themselves,  "  dnyom  kukharkoi,  a 
notchyu  sudarkoi " — by  day  as  a  cook,  by  night  as  a  mistress.2 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  First  we  find  the  Rascol 
spread  all  over  the  country,  especially  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
where  the  local  authorities  of  Protestant  faith  did  not  interfere 
with  the  dissenting  movement  in  the  Greek  Church.  Riga 
especially  was  swarming  with  the  sect  of  Thedoseyevtsi,  the 
strongest  opponents  of  legitimate  marriages.  Abandoned  women 
and  children  wandered  about  the  streets  in  large  groups,  begging, 
and  becoming  thieves  and  burglars.  A  home  for  foundlings  was 
opened  here,  but  was  utterly  inadequate  to  the  number  of 
abandoned  children.  In  the  reign  of  Nicholas  severe  measures 
were  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rascol,  but  without  avail. 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  continued  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
all  the  secret  Nonconformist  bodies,  which  found  adherents  even 
at  the  court  itself  among  princes  and  the  nobility.  Mile.  Tatari- 
nova,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Empress,  founded  a  sect  of  a 
mystical  doctrine  and  practice,  which  held  its  secret  meetings 
in  the  chambers  of  the  imperial  palaces,  and  counted  among 
its  followers,  generals,  barons,  and  high  state  dignitaries,  the 
foundress  finally  being  sent  to  a  monastery,  and  her  adherents 
dispersed.  In  the  fifties  a  new  sect  was  discovered  holding  its 
devotional  meetings  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow,  and  consisting 
exclusively  of  women,  mostly  spinsters.  This  sect  protested 
against  sexual  relationship  altogether,  legal  or  illegal.  The  only 
condition  of  membership  was  to  sign  a  document,  "with  blood 

1  "Rascolniki  i  Ostrozhniki."     By  Livanoff,  1868,  p.  266. 
-  Nilsky,  p.  97- 
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from  the  hand,"  that  the  new  adept  hated  sexual  intercourse. 
Certain  branches  of  the  Rascol  permitted  their  preachers,  though 
not  ordained,  to  administer  the  marriage  ceremonies,  but  such 
were  not  recognised  by  the  Government  as  legal.  In  1850  the 
Government  discovered  in  the  capital,  and  shut  up,  numerous 
meeting-houses  of  the  sect  Bezpopovtsi,  or  popeless,  the  leader 
of  whom,  Karp  Novosadoff,  was  arrested  for  having  performed 
the  marriage  ceremonies  among  his  brethren.  His  daughter, 
Marya  Karpovna,  then  took  his  place  and  officiated  at  marriages 
in  the  capacity  of  a  priest.  Women  had  previously  been 
administering  different  sacraments  among  the  dissenters,  but 
this  was  the  first  instance  of  a  woman  officiating  at  the  nuptial 
altar.  Marya  Karpovna  escaped  detection  and  persecution,  and 
married  numerous  couples,  till  her  death  in  1863. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  multiplication  of  sects  in  Russia  is, 
no  doubt,  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  preaching  in  the  Established 
Church.  The  people  have  simply  to  be  dumb  witnesses  at  the 
performances  of  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  the  ritual,  not  even 
taking  part  in  the  singing  of  hymns  and  doxologies,  which  are 
left  to  the  church  choir  alone.  The  result  is  that  as  soon  as 
somebody  appears  in  private,  and  begins  to  preach  and  explain 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  the  people  eagerly  listen  to  whatever 
may  be  spoken  to  them.  The  power  of  criticism  is  not  developed 
in  the  average  Russian,  nor  is  he  able  to  defend  his  own  beliefs, 
which  were  imparted  to  him  without  any  reasoning  and  argu- 
ments. Then  again,  the  listeners  know  that  the  priest  is  a 
representative  of  the  Government,  and  is  paid  for  his  services, 
while  the  new  preacher  who  opposes  him  is  one  of  themselves, 
and  must  preach  his  sincere  convictions,  which  can  bring  him 
nothing  but  trouble  and  suffering.  All  through  the  Noncon- 
formist movement  in  Russia  we  do  not  hear  much  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  taking  any  other  measures  for  bringing  back  the  heretics 
to  the  mother  Church  than  force  and  punishments.  The  Greek 
Church  thus  has  no  moral  influence  with  the  people,  and  falls  at 
the  first  attack  of  the  opponent,  blown  away  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  We  know  that  millions  have  left  this  Church,  but  only  a 
few  individuals  have  returned  to  it,  and  under  conditions  which  do 
not  allow  any  belief  in  their  sincerity. 

The  return  to  orthodoxy  is  rewarded  with  certain  material 
privileges,  which  are  often  a  crying  injustice  to  innocent 
sufferers,  and  an  infringement  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
country.  The  following  case,  taken  at  random  from  an  official 
source,  will  serve  as  a  typical  illustration  :  A  dissenter,  Kosloff, 
in  Dorpat,  returned  to  the  Greek  Church,  his  real  wife, 
Ivanova,  remaining  faithful  to  her  denomination  of  the  Thedo- 
seyevtsi.  Kosloff  then  formally  married  another  woman  of  the 
same  sect,  who  consented  to  join  him  in  his  new  conversion. 
Ivanova  petitioned  the  local  magistrate  to  compel  Kosloff  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  several  children  he  left  with  her.  The 
magistrate  ordered  Kosloff  to  pay  her  a  sum  of  100  roubles1 
in  the  course  of  ten  years.  Ivanova,  discontented  with  this 
miserable  allowance,  appealed  to  a  higher  court,  which  bound 
Kosloff  to  pay  to  the  mother  of  his  children  twenty  roubles  yearly 
during  all  her  life.  Kosloff,  discontented  with  this  decision, 
appealed  then  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.  The  affair  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  from  there  to  the  Holy 
Synod,  which  finally  relieved  Kosloff  from  any  obligations  towards 
Ivanova,  "  in  order  not  to  give  to  dissenters  a  pretext  for  thinking 
that  their  claims  are  protected  by  the  law." 2 

1  About  ^IO. 

2  "Collection  of  Regulations  concerning  Dissenters."    St.  Petersburg,  i860,  t.  ii., 
608-610. 
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By  such  and  similar  means,  demoralising  for  its  own  mem- 
bers, cruel  and  merciless  for  its  opponents,  ruinous  for  the 
individual,  disastrous  for  the  State,  and  being  the  very  reverse 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ's  teaching,  does  the  Established  Church  of 
Russia  struggle  for  its  existence  and  supremacy,  believing  itself 
able  to  stop  the  wheel  of  human  progress,  to  shut  up  man's 
mind  and  conscience.  For  with  all  its  faults  and  errors,  the 
Rascol  is  a  progressive  movement,  its  members  standing  on  a 
higher  level  of  both  spiritual  and  economic  development  than 
their  benighted  orthodox  brethren.  How  far  the  Government 
has  really  succeeded  in  stopping  the  great  Rascol  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact,  that  their  numbers  are  estimated  at  present  as  not 
less  than  twelve  millions,  divided  into  numerous  sects. 

Among  these  some  are  really  dangerous,  as,  for  instance,  the 
so-called  Skopzi,  Podpolniki,  and  others.  The  Skopzi,  or 
Castrators,  mutilate  their  bodies,  making  themselves  eunuchs 
according  to  the  literal  words  of  Christ.  They  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  empire,  especially  in  the  Caucasus  and  Siberia.  I 
met  them  personally  in  Odessa  and  Nikolaeff,  and  had  long  con- 
versations with  them,  trying  to  persuade  them  of  their  erroneous 
interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  upon  which  they  base 
their  practice.  Both  men  and  women  of  this  sect  practice  other 
methods  for  the  mortification  of  the  flesh,  and  could  be  recognised 
by  their  appearance — pale,  emaciated  faces,  and  almost  lifeless 
expression  of  the  eyes.  The  women,  I  was  told,  cut  a  certain 
artery  under  the  left  breast,  after  which  operation  they  never 
regain  their  former  colour  of  face.  The  members  of  this  sect 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  are  looked  upon 
by  other  Rascolniks,  who  do  not  follow  the  same  practice,  with 
much  veneration,  as  those  "which  have  made  themselves  eunuchs 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake"  (St.  Matt.  xix.  12). 
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The  Podpolniki,  or  Undergrounds,  simply  believe  that  the  air 
and  sunshine  are  polluted  by  so  many  evil  deeds  and  utterances  of 
men,  that  it  is  a  sin  to  live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  breathe 
the  unclean  air,  in  which  theory  they  are  perhaps  not  altogether 
wrong.  Accordingly,  certain  individuals  of  this  sect  practically 
spend  all  their  lives  in  dark  cellars  or  caves  underground,  being 
supported  in  their  daily  necessities  by  their  co-religionists,  who, 
though  professing  the  same  creed,  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
to  become  martyrs.  They  only  consider  it  a  meritorious  act  to 
spend  as  much  time  underground  as  possible,  there  to  breathe 
purer  air.  Formerly  there  were  cases  in  which  these  and  other 
fanatics  used  to  place  themselves  in  the  walls  of  a  new  building 
instead  of  bricks,  and  thus  be  immured  alive.  Of  late  no  such 
instances  have  been  discovered. 

Don't  let  the  reader  come  to  a  false  conclusion,  and  justify 
the  Government  in  its  endeavours  to  root  out  this  or  similar 
dangerous  sects.  Their  very  origin  and  development  is  an 
accusation  against  their  persecutors,  for  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  national  discontent  and  national  aspirations  can  strive 
against  the  all-embracing  tyranny,  that  crushes  in  the  blossom 
the  nobler  yearnings  of  the  human  mind  for  the  ideal  of  per- 
fection and  holiness,  and  a  better  human  existence.  In  a  body  in 
which  the  blood  is  poisoned,  and  its  natural  circulation  hindered, 
abscesses  and  blisters  are  sure  to  appear  on  the  surface. 
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IX. 

MODERN  RATIONALISTIC  SECTS. 

THE  great  reform  of  the  emancipation  of  nearly  thirty-five  million 
serfs  in  1861  could  not  naturally  remain  without  considerable 
influence  on  the  religious  movements  among  the  people,  and 
that  date  may  be  considered  as  the  starting-point  for  a  great 
revival  all  over  the  country.  Several  years  before  this  reform 
was  actually  introduced,  rumours  of  the  expected  change  created 
a  fermentation  in  the  national  mind,  inspiring  new  hopes, 
awakening  critical  thought,  the  mother  which  gives  birth  to  all 
revolutions,  religious  or  political.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
was  not  accompanied  with  corresponding  social  and  political 
reforms,  so  as  to  ensure  the  free  development  of  the  people, 
especially  of  the  peasantry,  in  their  new  career.  The  serf-owner 
was  removed,  but  there  remained  the  priest,  the  official,  the 
police,  the  press-censor,  the  conscription,  the  military,  the  even 
increased  taxes,  the  bribery,  the  passport,  the  spy,  the  wanton 
administration,  the  knout,  prison,  Siberia — in  short,  the  whole 
system  by  which  autocracy  had  existed  for  ages.  National 
discontentment,  and  aspirations  for  a  real  emancipation  from  this 
time,  manifested  themselves  in  two  directions.  In  the  educated 
classes  a  movement  began  which  terminated  in  the  Nihilist 
conspiracies.  Among  the  people  at  large  a  determined  attempt 
made  itself  felt  to  free  themselves,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
bondage   of  the    Orthodox    Church,  and    to    reconstruct    human 
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relations  on  the  basis  of  love  and  brotherhood.  As  the  Govern- 
ment leaves  no  scope  for  an  open  agitation  and  exchange  of 
ideas,  no  wonder  that,  among  the  numerous  religious  sects  which 
have  recently  sprung  up  in  the  country,  are  to  be  found  several 
whose  doctrines  are  permeated  with  the  ideas  of  the  extreme 
anarchist  theories  of  Western  Europe,  though  never  with  its 
practices. 

A  few  instances  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  some  insight 
into  the  tenets  of  such  sects  in  Russia. 

In  i860  the  Government  was  informed  of  the  appearance  of  a 
new  and  dangerous  sect  in  the  province  of  Perm,  adjacent  to  the 
Ural  mountains,  and  ordered  the  immediate  arrest  of  its  ringleader. 
This  was  a  poor  miner,  Pushkin  by  name,  who  denied  the  validity 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  preached  the 
common  possession  of  property,  and  that  land  should  be  given 
only  to  those  who  intend  to  cultivate  it  personally.  He  was  sent 
to  the  monastery  on  the  Solovetski  islands,  where  he  lived  for  twenty 
years.  His  followers,  however,  spread  his  doctrines  over  a  large 
district,  and  only  recently  some  of  them  were  tried  in  Perm  for 
opposing  the  clergy,  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  preaching  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth,  and  the  denial  of  the 
necessity  of  any  kind  of  human  government. 

About  the  same  time  in  the  government  of  Kharkoff  appeared 
a  sect  founded  by  a  retired  seaman,  Sukhanoff.  After  leaving 
the  service  he  devoted  himself  to  religious  exercises,  and  spent 
several  years  in  various  monasteries,  but  finally  became  con- 
vinced of  the  falsity  and  sinfulness  of  both  the  priesthood  and 
the  orthodox  rites  of  the  Church.  In  1874  ne  left  the  monastery, 
rented  land  in  a  village,  and  began  to  persuade  the  peasants  not 
to  go  to  church,  but  to  assemble  in  a  private  place  where  they 
could  pray  together,  and  discuss  religious  questions.      He   soon 
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found  many  adherents.  They  gathered  in  secret,  putting  on 
white  dresses,  lighting  candles,  praying  and  confessing  their  sins 
before  one  another.  The  members  took  an  oath  not  to  drink 
or  smoke,  not  to  abuse  any  pleasure,  and  devote  all  their  earnings 
for  helping  their  suffering  neighbours.  Sukhanoff,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  was  tried  in  Kharkoff,  and  condemned  to  banishment ;  but 
his  doctrines  have  taken  root  and  spread  to  a  large  number  of 
neighbouring  villages. 

There  is  no  lack  also  of  women  becoming  leaders  of  religious 
sects.  A  young  girl,  Kxenia  Kusmina,  left  her  town  residence 
and  settled  in  a  village,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  preach  there 
the  new  creed  she  conceived.  She  prophesied  the  disappearance 
of  the  Church,  and  modern  marriage,  and  preached  strict  vege- 
tarianism. She  soon  found  many  adherents,  and  with  twelve  men, 
whom  she  called  apostles,  walked  from  village  to  village,  singing 
hymns,  and  persuading  the  people  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  new 
life  founded  on  social  equality  and  communal  marriage  and  property. 

A  most  extraordinary  heresy  was  discovered  some  years  ago, 
by  the  arrest  of  a  merchant,  Shishkin,  who  belonged  to  a  sect  re- 
presenting the  extremest  doctrine  of  anarchy.  This  sect  professes 
absolute  freedom  for  every  individual,  and  does  not  acknow- 
ledge any  kind  of  social  obligation  or  duty,  or  social  organisa- 
tion, private  property,  family  life,  marriage,  &c.  There  cannot 
be  any  obligations,  the  heretics  assert,  except  those  which  come 
from  spontaneous  love  and  sympathy,  and  if  people  possessed  the 
true  religion  of  love,  there  would  be  no  need  for  governments, 
laws,  and  soldiers,  which  have  been  all  made  by  the  strong  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  selfish  interests.  Crime  is  the  out- 
come of  oppression  and  tyranny,  order  could  be  preserved  without 
the  assistance  of  authorities,  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every 
individual.     The   members  of   this   sect   hide   themselves  in   the 
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inaccessible  woods  of  Siberia,  and  when  captured  fearlessly  con- 
fess their  creed,  preaching  it  to  their  captors  and  fellow-prisoners. 
The  career  of  Shishkin  is  most  remarkable.  Brought  up  in 
orthodoxy,  he,  in  his  search  after  the  absolute  truth,  changed  his 
faith  four  times,  embracing  the  creed  of  several  sects.  But  finding 
satisfaction  in  none  of  them,  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  religions  are  but  falsity  and  superstition,  that  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  opposed  to  the  natural  moral  sentiment 
inborn  in  every  man.  When  arrested  he  refused  to  say  anything 
in  his  defence,  or  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  legal  defender  by  the 
Crown,  as  he  did  not  recognise  either  law  or  authority.  In 
prison  he  refused  to  do  any  work,  stating  that  as  the  authorities 
arrested  him,  and  kept  him  there  by  force,  they  must  feed  him 
if  they  wished  to  continue  his  life.  "If  you  will  let  me  go  free, 
I  will  work  for  my  maintenance,  and  never  ask  your  support  or 
that  you  should  work  for  me."  Shishkin  was  repeatedly  flogged, 
cruelly  beaten  with  sticks,  which  broke  on  his  shoulders,  kept  in 
solitary  confinement,  allowed  only  bread  and  water,  his  hands 
chained  by  day  and  night  to  a  wheel-barrow,  but  nothing  could 
shatter  the  iron  will  of  this  remarkable  heretic.  Opposed  to 
everything  artificial,  worshippers  of  nature  pure  and  simple, 
Shishkin  and  his  brethren  never  shave  or  cut  their  hair,  never 
drink  intoxicating  liquors  or  smoke,  and  deny  the  exclusive 
right  of  a  man  to  a  certain  woman  as  his  wife,  or  wives  having 
any  claims  upon  their  husbands.  They  acknowledge  only  free 
love,  and  substitute  for  the  words  "husband,"  "wife,"  the 
word  "friend."  These  sectarians,  denying  private  property,  give 
their  own  away  to  the  first  mendicant  who  happens  to  ask  their 
assistance.1 

A  less  destructive  doctrine,  but  of  somewhat  similar  tendencies, 
1  "La  Russie  Sectaire,':  par  N.  Tsakni.     Paris,  Plon. 
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is  professed  by  the  Stranniki,  or  Wanderers.  The  members  ot 
this  sect  believe  that  the  world  at  the  present  time  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Antichrist,  who  uses  governments  and  officials 
as  instruments  to  induce  people  to  sin.  As  long  as  the  Anti- 
christ reigns  it  will  be  useless  to  try  to  remove  his  servants,  but 
it  is  a  sin  at  the  same  time  to  submit  to  their  orders  and  laws,  to 
pay  taxes  for  their  support,  &c.  Accordingly  the  Stranniki  break 
off  all  relationship  with  State  and  Established  Church,  leave 
their  families  and  wander  about  from  place  to  place,  chiefly  in 
woods  and  deserts,  to  avoid  the  presence  or  proximity  of  the 
servants  of  the  Antichrist. 

About  i860  there  appeared  the  sect  of  Shaloputi,  or  Spiritual 
Brothers,  which  soon  widely  spread  in  sixteen  governments  of 
Central  and  Southern  Russia,  and  also  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  on  each  man  or  woman 
was  originally  the  chief  doctrine  of  this  sect,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  the  sectarians  sometimes  believed  them- 
selves capable  of  performing  miracles.  At  their  meetings  prayers 
were  accompanied  with  loud  crying,  sobs,  jumping  and  dancing, 
to  such  a  violent  degree  that  sometimes  only  entire  exhaustion 
would  stop  these  fanatic  exercises.  A  fraction  of  this  sect  believed 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  approaching,  and  they  prepared 
themselves  for  this  purpose  by  fasting,  abstinence  from  marriage, 
lying  in  coffins,  and  waiting  every  moment  to  hear  the  blowing  of 
the  great  trumpet  announcing  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
Others  getting  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  during  the  meetings,  would 
climb  up  to  the  tops  of  houses,  from  there  to  reach  heaven,  and 
would  then  throw  themselves  down  on  the  ground.  However,  a 
profound  change  has  taken  place  in  the  tenets  of  the  Shaloputi 
since  their  first  appearance.  The  doctrine  of  the  singular  working 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  abandoned,  along  with  other  mystical 
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ideas  and  exercises.  At  present  the  Shaloputi  confess  that  the 
human  mind  and  conscience  are  the  only  source  of  religion,  and 
this  they  base  on  various  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  which  every 
one  in  their  opinion  has  the  right  to  interpret  according  to  his 
own  understanding.  They  now  repudiate  all  belief  in  miracles, 
and  no  longer  expect  the  end  of  the  world,  believing  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  will  be  established  on  earth,  with  the  triumph 
and  realisation  of  the  principles  of  love  and  brotherhood.  Com- 
merce is  objectionable  to  these  sectarians,  and  they  occupy  them- 
selves exclusively  with  agriculture.  The  Shaloputi  are  one  of  the 
few  Russian  sects  which  succeeded  in  working  out  a  more  or  less 
effective  interior  organisation,  mainly  on  communistic  principles, 
especially  in  the  Caucasus,  where  whole  villages  have  embraced 
their  creed.  Here  they  have  their  own  schools,  their  judges,  and 
communal  funds.  Several  families  frequently  live  in  the  same 
house,  having  almost  everything  in  common.  Legal  marriage  is 
not  practised  among  these  sectarians.  Love  between  the  man 
and  the  woman  is  the  only  condition  for  their  living  together  as 
man  and  wife,  with  the  sanction  of  the  community.  The  couple 
have  only  to  announce  their  intention  to  the  elders,  who  give 
them  their  blessing.  In  the  same  way  the  married  couple  can  be 
divorced,  giving  the  simple  reason  that  they  no  longer  love  one 
another.  Sometimes  such  divorced  couples  continue  to  live  and 
work  together  in  the  same  house,  but  only  as  friends.  In  spite  of 
the  absence  of  any  legal  formalities,  both  in  the  marriage  and 
divorce  customs  of  the  Shaloputi,  they  enjoy  a  reputation  for  great 
purity  of  morals,  sobriety,  industry,  thrift  and  honesty,  which 
make  their  communities  prosper  everywhere.  The  spirit  of 
proselytism  is  very  strong  among  these,  as  in  fact  among  all  other 
Russian  sectarians,  a  general  fund  existing  for  this  purpose. 
Besides    those    in    the    Caucasus    there    are    large    numbers    of 
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Shaloputi  communities  in  the  governments  of  Tambov  and 
Ekaterinoslav.  In  the  latter  we  heard  of  an  old  illiterate  peasant, 
Ivan  Duplo,  who  had  for  many  years  spread  the  heresy  in  various 
places,  and  finally  settled  in  a  village,  which  has  since  become  a 
centre  of  pilgrimage  for  hundreds  of  the  sectarians  all  over  the 
country,  who  flock  to  hear  him  preach,  and  to  consult  him  on 
various  practical  questions  of  daily  life. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  communistic  principles 
which  characterise  the  organisation  of  several  Russian  sects  are 
somewhat  different  from  the  communism  advocated  by  some 
philosophers  and  reformers  in  Western  Europe.  In  Russia, 
from  time  immemorial,  the  land  was  in  possession,  not  of  indi- 
viduals but  of  the  village  commune,  which  divided  it  among  the 
members  according  to  their  needs,  redividing  it  at  certain  periods 
as  occasion  required.  With  the  growth  of  the  State,  and  the 
usurpation  of  both  land  and  people  by  the  nobles  and  the  Church, 
these  primitive  forms  of  social  organisation  were  consider- 
ably modified  and  curtailed ;  still  the  peasantry  instinctively,  and 
without  any  settled  rules  and  schemes,  return  to  the  same  simple 
patriarchal  system  of  mutual  relationship  as  soon  as  they  can 
avoid  outward  interference.  The  forms  of  their  communal  exist- 
ence are  certainly  most  interesting  for  any  observer,  but  can  scarcely 
serve  as  examples  to  be  applied  to  civilised  groups  of  humanity 
with  their  higher,  perhaps  only  more  artificial,  standards  of  life. 

Before  passing  to  two  sects,  the  Molocans  and  the  Stundists, 
which  represent  the  nearest  approach  to  Western  Protestantism, 
as  far  as  religious  doctrines  go,  I  will  mention  one  more  peculiar 
sect  in  Russia,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  unlike  any  existing 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  sect  of  the  Subbotniki,  or  Sabbath- 
Breakers,  known  formerly  as  the  "Jewish  Heresy."  The  sect 
originated    several    centuries    ago,   its   chief  difference   from   the 
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Orthodox  Church  being  the  keeping  of  the  Jewish  Saturday 
instead  of  Sunday.  The  doctrine  naturally  sprang  up  under 
Jewish  influence,  though  the  Jews  never  made  any  missionary 
propaganda  in  Russia,  except  in  the  Khanate  of  the  Khozars, 
during  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  when  the  Khan  Bulan  and 
many  of  his  people  are  said  to  have  embraced  Judaism.1  Jews 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  settle  or  remain  in  those  places  where 
the  heresy  of  the  Subbotniki  appeared.  In  spite  of  the  severe 
measures  the  Government  has  always  used  to  uproot  this  sect, 
it  has  not  only  survived  till  the  present  day,  but  even  recently 
greatly  increased,  especially  in  the  Caucasus,  where  all  Russian 
heretics  have  been  for  a  long  time  exiled,  and  left  more  or  less 
free  to  follow  their  creeds.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  great  revival 
took  place  among  these  Subbotniki  in  the  Caucasus,  who  went 
the  whole  length  of  joining  the  Synagogue,  accepting  circum- 
cision, and  all  the  ritual  of  the  Jewish  service,  and  rejecting  in 
toto  the  New  Testament  and  any  belief  in  Jesus  Christ.  From 
the  inquiries  I  made  regarding  this  interesting  sect,  it  appears 
that  they  number  about  two  thousand  families,  who  openly  declare 
their  conversion  to  the  Synagogue.  They  still  continue  to  enjoy 
all  those  civil  rights  of  Russian  citizenship  of  which  the  Jews  are 
deprived,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Orthodox  Church  con- 
siders the  conversion  of  the  Subbotniki  to  the  Synagogue  null 
and  void,  and  officially  they  continue  to  exist  as  her  faithful  sons. 
Small  groups  of  this  sect  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  Eastern 

1  The  fact  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Khozars  which  existed  on  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Volga  having  professed  Judaism  until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Russian 
prince  Svatoslav  in  968,  is  now  firmly  established.  See  Les  Khazars,  par  Vivien  de 
St.  Martin,  in  the  "  Memoires  of  the  Academie  des  inscriptions  et  de  belles  lettres," 
Paris,  1 85 1  ;  Dufremery,  Journal  Asiat,  1849,  p.  470  ;  also  Prof.  Graetz,  Geschichte 
der  Juden,  Band  v,  190.  Nestor,  the  Russian  analist,  refers  to  the  Khozar-Jevvs 
(Zidove  Kosarti)  as  having  sent  missionaries  to  Prince  Vladimir  of  Kieff  to  convert 
him  to  their  faith  before  he  embraced  Christianity. 
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Russia,  especially  in  the  governments  of  Saratof  on  the  Volga, 
and  Astrakhan.  The  publication  of  my  book  on  "New  Israel," 
in  which  I  advocate  the  acceptance  by  the  Jews  of  the  Christian 
Sunday  as  the  seventh  day  of  rest  instead  of  Saturday,  apparently 
created  some  confusion  among  these  sectarians,  from  several  of 
whom  I  received  critical,  but  very  friendly  letters.  From  the 
latter  I  gathered  the  first  cause  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Orthodox  Christians  to  the  Synagogue,  viz.,  the  high 
purity  of  morals,  real  piety,  and  learning  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis 
in  comparison  with  the  greedy,  corrupt,  ignorant,  often  drunk 
and  immoral  priests  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the  average 
Russian  village.  The  Rabbi  is  freely  chosen  by  the  Jewish 
communit3r  from  their  own  midst,  always  in  close  intercourse 
with  his  congregation,  by  whom  he  is  revered  and  esteemed  as 
their  spiritual  teacher  and  leader.  All  this  cannot  but  strike 
the  simple  Russian  when  it  happens  to  come  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  he  is  prepared  to  substitute  his  Christian  superstitions 
for  Jewish,  believing  that  he  has  finally  reached  real  salvation. 
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X. 

THE  MOLOCANS  AND  THE  STUNDISTS. 

DURING  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  written  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  about  the  Stundists,  and  the  terrible  per- 
secutions to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the  Government.  In 
many  articles,  and  in  a  separate  book  which  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ject,1 the  origin  of  Stundism  is  entirely  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  German  Protestant  colonies  scatteied  in  Southern  Russia. 
As  the  reader  has  seen  from  the  preceding  information,  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  Orthodox  Church  has  been  going  on  in  Russia 
for  centuries,  taking  various  shapes  and  forms  as  in  the  sects 
described,  containing  more  or  less  of  the  elements  and  spirit  of 
Protestantism  in  Western  Europe.  There  are  no  strict  lines  of 
demarcation  between  the  tenets  and  practices  of  all  these  sects, 
the  members  of  which  frequently  worship  along  with  members  of 
other  sects,  mixing  up  both  ideas,  rites,  and  names,  sometimes 
being  even  unaware  of  the  name  by  which  they  pass  in  the 
official  reports  of  the  Government  agents,  in  fact,  never  assuming 
any  name  for  themselves  at  all,  but  simply  gathering  together, 
praying,  reading,  singing,  and  preaching  first  of  all  against  the 
Established  Church  and  its  priesthood.  The  people  around  would 
give  such  a  group  of  heretics  this  or  that  name,  too  often  defining 
only  some  outward  accidental  characteristic  of  the  sect,  without 
conveying  any  even  approximate  notion  of  its  real  religious  moral 
1  "A  Great  Religious  Revolt.     The  Stundists."     James  Clark  &  Co.,  London. 
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and  social  physiognomy.  As  a  rule,  new  sects  in  Russia  are  not 
discovered  until  they  have  taken  root  and  widely  spread  among 
the  population  ;  the  Government  would  christen  them  by  this  or 
that  name,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  trace  them  to  the  originator. 
Often  sectarians,  being  asked  at  their  trials,  "  Do  you  profess  to 
belong  to  such  and  such  a  sect  ? "  would  only  stare  at  their 
interrogator,  they  having  heard  this  name  for  the  first  time,  and 
not  knowing  themselves  exactly  to  which  body  they  belong, 
and  by  what  name  the  Government  calls  it.  Stundism  likewise 
spontaneously  appeared,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  in  various 
places  which  were  already  swarming  with  sectarians.  To  consider 
it  purely  a  German  production  is,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  a  great 
exaggeration.  The  statement  that  German  colonists  in  Southern 
Russia  have  treated  their  Russian  labourers  with  consideration 
and  kindness,  thus  attracting  them  to  their  Protestant  creeds,  is 
also  far  from  being  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  moujik  is 
maltreated  and  exploited  by  his  own  countryman  and  foreign 
employer  alike,  the  latter  looking  on  him  with  even  greater  con- 
tempt and  depreciation.  Stundism  has  developed  out  of  the 
spiritual  forces  dormant  in  the  Russian  peasantry,  and  which 
had  already  found  expression  in  the  great  wave  of  Nonconformist 
thought  which  we  have  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  Stundist  movement  is  only  a  modification  and  de- 
velopment of  the  most  important  and  widely  spread  sect  of  Molocans, 
who  have  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  general  sympathies  of  the 
people,  and  date  their  origin  from  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  originator  of  this  sect  is  said  to  have  been  a  retired 
soldier,  who  protested  chiefly  against  the  Church  ritual  and  the 
use  of  animal  food.  Rejecting  the  priesthood,  saints,  and  all 
ordinances,  which  in  their  view  have  no  ground  in  the  Scriptures, 
his  followers  made  themselves  first  objectionable  to  orthodoxy  by 
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drinking  milk  during  Lent,  which  is  strictly  forbidden  to  the  faith- 
ful. Hence  their  name  Molocane,  or  Milk-drinkers,  from  the 
Russian  word  moloko,  milk.  In  the  reign  of  Nicholas  the  First 
we  find  the  Molocans  spread  all  over  the  country,  the  Government 
declaring  this  sect  to  be  a  most  dangerous  one,  as  they  do  not 
accept  any  sacraments,  deny  the  necessity  of  Church  hierarchy 
and  secular  authority,  and  accept  only  those  passages  of  the  Bible 
which  are  in  accordance  with  their  heresy.  The  Molocans, 
indeed,  most  strongly  oppose  war,  and  though  they  do  not  refuse 
military  service,  no  punishment  whatever  can  induce  a  Molocan 
soldier  to  actually  use  his  arms  against  the  enemy.  There  is 
no  difference,  they  say,  between  killing  a  man  on  the  battle- 
field or  in  his  own  private  residence  while  he  is  asleep:  it  is 
murder  all  the  same.  The  Molocans  live  on  most  peaceable  and 
friendly  terms  among  themselves  and  with  their  neighbours. 
You  will  never  hear  of  a  Molocan  having  begun  a  quarrel  with 
anybody.  Opposed  to  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  compulsion 
by  physical  force,  the  utmost  liberty  is  allowed  to  each  individual 
member  of  the  sect,  no  dogma,  no  religious  ceremony  being 
obligatory  for  any  one.  The  father  of  the  family  is  not  the  usual 
despot  over  his  wife  and  children,  but  only  the  eldest  member 
of  the  family.  The  choice  in  marriage  is  entirely  left  to  the 
young  people  themselves,  who  announce  their  intention  to  their 
parents,  and  then  to  the  elders  of  the  community.  The  latter 
then  assemble  to  consider  whether  the  couple  are  able  to  set 
up  a  house  of  their  own.  The  parents  cannot  object  to  their 
children's  choice,  and  cannot  deprive  them  of  their  portion  in 
the  family  property,  if  the  community  has  sanctioned  the 
marriage. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  most  simple.      At  the  appointed 
hour    the    young    people    appear    before    the    elders    and    other 
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members  of  the  community,  and  declare  their  intention  of  being 
married.     Some  hymns  are  sung  and  prayers  offered,  after  which 
the  young  couple  receive  the  congratulations  of  those  present, 
and  all  is  over.     As   the   foundation  of  marriage  must  be  love, 
the   husband   or  wife   has   the  right  to  ask  for   divorce  as  soon 
as  their  feelings  have  changed,  the  declaration  of  divorce  being 
made   before  representatives   of  the  community.      As    a    matter 
of  fact  such  divorces  happen  exceedingly  seldom,  owing  to  the 
gentle,   peaceable    character    of   these   sectarians,  and   their  fear 
to  give  the  slightest  offence  to  their  neighbours.      Then   again, 
the  young   people,   belonging    usually    to    the   same  community, 
know  each   other   from   early  childhood,    and   there   is  no  room 
for  disappointments   in   one    another's    character.      The   wife   is 
placed   in  relation  to  all  affairs  absolutely  in  the  same  position 
as  the  husband.     He  cannot  sell  anything,  or  change  his  resi- 
dence, or  do  anything  important  for  the  whole  household,  without 
the  consent  of  his  wife.     She  must  pay  his  debts  and  fulfil  his 
obligations  as   he   hers.      After  the  husband's  death  the  widow 
inherits    the    whole    property.       If  there    are    children   they  all, 
sons  and   daughters  and   mother,   receive  equal   portions.     Ille- 
gitimate children  are  unheard  of  among  these  sectarians.      Any 
misunderstandings  or  disagreements  between  the  members  of  a 
family,  or  between  members  of  the  sect,  are  considered  publicly 
by  the  elders  of  the  community,  who  try  to  reconcile  the  dis- 
putants, and  if  they  cannot  arrive  themselves  at  any  settlement, 
the  elders  then  pass  their  own  resolution,  which  is  final.     The 
Molocans    have    such    an   aversion    to    official   courts    of  justice, 
where  evidence  is  taken  on  oath  in  the  presence  of  a  priest  and 
in  the  orthodox  formula,  that  even  in  their  dealings  with  members 
of  the   Established   Church   they  would   rather    incur  a   loss  or 
suffer  offence  than  formally  summon  their  enemy.    This  avoidance 
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of  the  official  courts  gave  the  Government  a  pretext  for  accusing 
the  Molocans  of  hiding  criminals,  and  opposing  the  officers  of 
law  in  the  execution  of  their  duty. 

The  spirit  of  mutual  solidarity  and  help  is  very  strongly 
developed  among  these  sectarians.  Several  families  often  live 
together  in  the  same  house,  having  a  common  table,  working 
and  helping  one  another.  Intoxicating  drink  and  tobacco 
smoking  are  unknown  among  them ;  in  comparison  with  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  peasantry  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
the  Molocan  communities  enjoy  great  prosperity,  their  houses 
and  villages  being  kept  in  order  and  cleanliness,  even  their 
cattle  looking  better  fed  and  cared  for.  A  Molocan  woman  does 
not  care  for  ornaments,  and  wears  a  simple  but  neat  dress,  with 
a  kerchief  on  her  head.  Owing  to  the-'r  sober  habits,  moderation 
in  everything  and  general  prosperity,  both  men  and  women  of 
this  sect  are  distinguished  for  physical  health,  and  even  beauty, 
children  being  well  looked  after  and  cared  for,  and  not  com- 
pelled to  work  from  the  age  of  five  or  six,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  Russia. 

Each  member  of  the  sect  gives  a  tenth  part  of  his  yearly 
income  to  the  general  fund  of  the  community,  for  the  support  of 
widows  and  orphans,  purposes  of  propaganda,  &c.  Wherever 
a  Molocan  settles  he  will  soon  gather  round  him  a  following, 
he  being  better  informed  and  versed  in  the  Scriptures  than  his 
surrounding  neighbours,  and  commanding  general  respect  and 
confidence  for  his  character,  industry,  punctuality  and  honesty. 
Being  in  all  respects  reliable,  trustworthy,  and  intelligent,  no 
wonder  that  a  Molocan  everywhere  gets  the  advantage  in  com- 
petition with  his  orthodox  brethren. 

The  Government  did  its  best  to  exterminate  this  obnoxious 
sect,  which  excites    the    envy   and   discontent    of  the    orthodox, 
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by  shutting  up  their  meeting-places,  imprisoning  their  leaders, 
forbidding  other  members  to  leave  their  places  of  abode  in  order 
to  localise  the  heresy,  and  sometimes  banishing  whole  villages 
to  the  Caucasus  Trans-Caspian  wildernesses,  or  to  Siberia. 
The  new  settlers,  however,  soon  transformed  the  deserts  into 
flourishing  districts,  building  houses,  roads,  bridges,  schools, 
introducing  new  industries,  starting  commerce  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  opening  factories,  sometimes  inviting  their 
persecuted  brethren  to  join  them,  and  energetically  continue  the 
propaganda  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  in  Asia,  where  they 
are  not  so  much  interfered  with  as  in  European  Russia. 

Personally  I  met  the  Molocans  for  the  first  time  in  1886  in 
Nicholajeff,  near  Odessa.  My  parents  were  living  there  at  that 
period  ;  and  my  grandfather,  Rabbi  Abraham  Prelooker,  and  my 
grandmother  were  staying  with  them  for  some  time  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem,  where  they  went  to  die,  in  order  to  be  buried  in  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  Promised  Land.  Rabbi  Abraham  wished 
to  see  me,  in  the  hope  that  by  his  personal  influence  he  might 
convert  me  back  to  the  orthodox  Synagogue.  My  parents,  too, 
and  the  Jews  generally,  greatly  changed  their  original  hostility 
towards  me,  and  I  was  happy  to  be  invited  to  spend  the  two 
summer  months'  holidays  in  1886  in  Nicholajeff,  hoping  to  make 
there  a  little  propaganda. 

On  hearing  of  my  arrival,  several  Molocans,  carriage  drivers  in 
that  town,  invited  me  for  a  "besyeda"  (conversation  or  debate), 
which  I,  of  course,  most  gladly  accepted.  Next  Sunday,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  a  cab-driver  came  with  his  cab  to  fetch  me  to 
the  meeting,  which  took  place  in  his  own  cottage.  The  meeting- 
room  was  far  back  in  the  yard,  in  order  that  the  singing  should  not 
be  heard  in  the  street.  An  earthen  floor,  barren  and  white-painted 
walls,  with  wooden  benches  along  them — that  is  the  description 
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of  the  meeting-place.  It  looked,  nevertheless,  cheerful  and  bright. 
Before  the  service  began,  I  gathered  that  those  present — there  were 
about  thirty  men,  women,  and  children — were  not  all  Molocans, 
but  " raznie"  various.     I  noticed  only  one  Bible,  and  a  couple  of 
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hymn-books  of  the  Rascolniks,  printed  in  Tiflis.  One,  who  I 
afterwards  found  out  was  a  Skopez-Castrato  of  the  sect  mentioned 
in  the  previous  chapter,  put  on  a  long  white  shirt  over  his  dress, 
and  began  to  read  the  Bible  aloud,  making  occasional  comments, 
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explaining  to  what  this  or  that  verse  referred.  Then  all  began  to 
sing  hymns,  books  being  in  the  hands  only  of  a  couple  of  them, 
the  rest  apparently  knowing  by  heart  what  they  sang.  Free  con- 
versation went  on  between  the  singing  of  the  hymns,  referring 
sometimes  to  an  absent  member,  or  to  some  other  news  concerning 
the  community.  The  women  sat  in  deep  silence,  except  when 
singing  the  hymns.  After  an  hour  or  so  all  remained  silent,  sitting 
most  of  them  with  their  eyes  shut,  apparently  in  deep  meditation. 
Finally  one  woman  stood  up  and  began  to  pray.  It  would  be 
difficult,  indeed,  to  connect  all  she  uttered.  It  was  an  outpouring 
of  the  human  heart,  its  yearnings  and  longings  for  salvation  and 
eternal  bliss,  for  love,  peace,  and  brotherhood.  Her  prayer  lasted 
not  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  consisted  of  repetitions  of  the 
same  sentences  and  quotations  from  the  Bible,  encouragements  for 
the  brethren,  confessions  of  her  sins,  &c.  She  began  in  a  still 
voice,  then  rose  to  enthusiasm  and  ecstasy,  crying  aloud,  gesticulat- 
ing with  her  hands,  making  steps  forward  and  backward,  then 
apparently  exhausted,  lowering  her  voice,  so  that  it  seemed  as 
though  she  were  to  finish  ;  but  no — after  a  couple  of  minutes 
she  would  begin  again  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  again 
abate  her  exclamations,  and  again  commence  her  ardent  prayer. 
Those  present  were  apparently  quite  accustomed  to  these  long 
exercises  of  devotion,  but  I  began  to  feel  tired.  My  heart  was 
deeply  touched  and  filled  with  pity  for  these  poor  good  people, 
striving  for  light  from  their  darkness,  without  guides,  with- 
out enlightened  advice  and  counsel,  left  entirely  to  their  own 
resources  amidst  the  raging  opposition  and  persecution  of  orthodox 
fanaticism  and  official  tyranny.  When  the  woman  had  finished 
her  prayer,  a  hymn  was  sung,  after  which  a  young  man  stood  up 
and  began  to  sing  with  great  fervour  a  psalm,  set  to  a  lively,  curious 
tune.     The  rest  accompanied  his  singing  by  clapping  their  hands. 
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Suddenly  another  man  stood  up,  crossed  his  arm  with  the  singer's, 
and  both  began  to  dance,  turning  themselves  in  a  whirl  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Soon  another  joined  their  arms.  The  singing 
passed  every  moment  into  greater  ecstasy,  the  men  violently  knock- 
ing with  their  legs  on  the  floor  and  shouting  incoherent  utterances. 
One  of  them  while  dancing,  or  rather  jumping,  in  the  group  shouted 
to  me,  "  Brat  Jaakoff,  Brat  Jaakoff "  (brother  Jaakoff),  inviting  me 
to  join  them,  but  I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  disposed  to  do  so.  In 
the  midst  of  dancing  one  would  suddenly  separate  and  embrace  a 
man  in  the  room,  which  would  be  followed  by  mutual  kisses.  Of 
course,  they  made  no  exception  with  me,  caring  little  or  perhaps 
being  unaware  that  I  claimed  to  belong  to  the  cultured  and 
civilised  society  of  the  fin  dc  siccle.  The  reader  will  easily 
believe  that  I  was  contented  without  this  extra  token  of  goodwill 
and  fraternity;  but,  after  all,  who  can  draw  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  sentiment,  commc  il  fant,  and  sentimentality  not 
such.  I  have  seen  sometimes  Britain's  proud  and  refined 
daughters  kissing  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  even  cows  of  question- 
able cleanliness,  and  who  would  be  probably  shocked  and  horrified 
at  the  Russian  barbarian  kissing,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
his  fellow-man. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  about  two  o'clock.  I  felt  tired, 
but  accepted  the  invitation  to  lunch  with  my  host,  who  also  invited 
several  others  to  the  meal.  The  latter  consisted  of  bread,  butter, 
milk,  eggs,  home-made  cheese  and  cake.  No  meat  is  ever  used 
by  these  sectarians.  I  was  struck  by  the  cleanliness  and  order 
in  the  house,  which  to  an  Englishman  would  seem  the  abode  of 
extreme  poverty  and  misery,  but  in  Russia  is  envied  by  millions 
of  people  who  live  in  still  greater  wretchedness.  I  asked  for 
particulars  about  every  person  who  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  I  gathered  that  the  meeting  consisted  of  sectarians  belonging 
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to  various  creeds.  There  were  Skopzies ;  Priguni,  or  Jumpers; 
Dukhobortsy,  or  Warriors  of  the  Spirit ;  and  Molocans.  They  all 
agree  to  differ,  and  exercise  the  utmost  toleration  for  one  another's 
views  and  religious  practices.  The  general  persecution  to  which 
they  are  all  subjected  has  taught  them  the  wisdom  of  union,  and 
has  the  beneficial  result  of  more  light  being  spread  among  the  ex- 
treme fanatical  sectarians.  Only  a  few  of  those  who  attended  this 
meeting  were  able  to  read  and  write,  the  rest  being  utterly  illiterate. 
The  young  fellow  who  started  the  dancing  told  me  that  he  several 
times  visited  the  "  brethren  "  in  various  governments,  making  his 
journey  on  foot,  thousands  of  miles  having  been  thus  covered  by 
him.  By  "  brethren  "  he  understood  no  sect  in  particular,  but  all 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  have  no 
priests,  no  matter  what  their  own  positive  creed  might  be.  In  his 
journeys  he  needed  no  introductions  and  recommendations,  nor 
money.  He  would  stop  in  a  village,  and  soon  find  out  "  brethren  " 
who  would  feed  him,  give  him  shelter,  and  inform  him  about 
"  brethren  "  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  object  of  such  visits  was  to 
encourage  the  faithful,  teach  them,  or  be  taught  by  them,  to  bring 
them  messages  from  friends  and  carry  their  own  back.  Such  a 
wandering  missionary  acts  on  his  own  initiative  and  responsibility, 
asking  nobody's  leave,  simply  consulting  with  friends  what 
directions  to  choose.  Sometimes  he  is  the  father  of  a  large 
family,  but  having  been  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  go  out  and 
preach  the  Gospel,  he  simply  says  good-bye  to  his  wife  and 
children,  leaving  them  to  support  themselves,  and  starts  on  his 
pilgrimage,  from  which  he  returns  after  many  months,  frequently 
a  year  or  two,  if  he  has  not  in  the  meantime  been  arrested 
by  the  police.  The  young  man  of  whom  I  spoke  was  a  cab- 
driver,  unmarried,  and  could  not  tell  himself  to  which  sect  he 
belonged.     "  We  all  belong  to  Christ,"  he  answered  me,  when  I 
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endeavoured  to  find  out  something  definite  about  the  body  he  re- 
presented. Seeing  the  deep  interest  with  which  I  followed  his 
narrative  about  his  journeys  to  the  "  brethren,"  he  finished  up  by 
giving  me  a  friendly  clap  on  the  shoulder,  and  saying,  "  Chtozh,  brat 
Jaakoff,  poidyosh  so  mnoyu  v-tavridiu  ?  "  l  I  had  not  expected[such 
a  sudden  proposal,  and  did  not  feel  myself  equal  to  the  task  of 
covering  several  hundred  miles  on  foot,  wandering  from  village  to 
village,  not  being  sure  of  a  night's  rest,  not  to  speak  of  dangers 
from  the  police,  &c  But  my  friend  apparently  thought  nothing  of 
all  this.  I  was  simply  curious  to  hear  how  he  intended  practically 
to  carry  out  the  campaign  and  when  to  start. 

"  Chtozh,  zavtra  mozhno,"  2  was  the  laconic  reply. 

I  was  really  startled  at  the  answer,  and  could  only  express 
my  regret  at  being  unable  to  undertakt  the  journey. 

The  sectarians  frequently  visited  me  during  my  stay  in 
Nicholajeff,  and  we  had  long  conversations  and  debates.  On 
one  occasion  my  grandfather  was  present,  but  he  could  not 
understand  their  vernacular  Russian  dialect,  nor  they  his  Jewish. 
We  were  all  sitting  at  the  table,  drinking  tea  from  the  Samovar, 
I  having  on  one  side  both  my  grandparents,  rare  survivals 
and  representatives  of  the  ancient  Synagogue,  both  learned  and 
cultured  in  their  own  way,  but  despising  the  very  name  of  a 
Christian  ;  on  the  other  side  having  three  poor  Russian  peasants 
scarcely  able  to  read  their  own  language,  but  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  and  ready  to  embrace  and  kiss 
the  first  stranger  not  despising  their  friendship.  I  could  easily 
observe  that  the  three  Molocans  looked  with  great  reverence 
on  the  patriarchal  figure  of  Rabbi  Abraham,  while  he  regarded 

1  "  Well,     then,    brother   Jaakoff,    wilt    thou   go    with    me    to    the    province    of 
Taurida  ?  " 

2  "  Well,  to-morrow  say." 
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them  with  great  condescension,  considering  perhaps  the  very 
fact  of  his  partaking  of  tea  with  goim  (Gentiles)  as  an  act  of 
great  generosity  and  heretical  free  thought.  I  wanted  to  com- 
pare the  views  of  both  parties  and  asked  the  Molocans — 

"  My  grandfather,  as  you  see,  is  an  orthodox  Jew ;  he  not 
only  does  not  believe  in  Christ,  but  hates  the  very  name  of 
Christian.  He  never  reads  the  Gospel  and  never  wants  to  read 
it.  He  would,  if  he  could,  burn  all  the  New  Testaments  in  the 
world  in  one  huge  furnace.  Now  what  do  you  think,  will  he 
and  my  grandmother,  who  all  their  lives  denied  Christ,  go 
after  their  death  straight  to  hell  for  everlasting  punishment,  or 
will  they  be  saved  like  all  others  who  believe  in  Christ  ?  " 

All  three  sectarians  emphatically  affirmed  that  men  will  be 
judged,  not  by  their  creeds  but  by  their  deeds,  that  all  will  be 
saved  who  lived  a  righteous  life,  whether  they  accepted  or  re- 
jected Christ. 

"And  would  you  allow,"  I  continued,  "your  son  or  daughter 
to  mam'  a  Jewess  or  Jew,  remaining  faithful  to  the  Synagogue  ?  " 

The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  I  then  directed  the  same 
questions  to  Rabbi  Abraham  in  relation  to  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles  before  him,  who,  I  explained,  led  an  irreproachable 
life,  who  did  good  wherever  they  could,  but  whose  only  fault 
was  their  belief  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Rabbi  Abraham  replied  that  there  is  the  "Gan-Eden  Hatakh- 
ton " l  for  the  Zadikim  Umoth  Hoolom,  the  righteous  of  the 
Gentile  nations,  that  certainly  they  will  not  occupy  the  same 
place  as  true  Israelites,  a  fact  which  I  knew  before  from  my 
very  childhood.  The  other  question  of  the  possibility  of  my 
marrying  a  daughter  of  one  of  these  good  people  who  were 
drinking  tea  with  us,  could  not  be  even  discussed,  both  my 
1  Lower  Paradise,  not  in  heavenly  regions. 
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grandparents  showing  unaffected  horror  at.  the  slightest  allusion 
to  such  a  thing,  and  stopping  me  at  my  first  sentence. 

I  visited  the  Molocans'  meetings  several  times.  They  were  all 
of  the  character  described.  Being  but  few  of  them  in  the  place, 
the  sectarians  apparently  could  not  organise  themselves  and  form 
a  regular  community,  such  as  those  in  the  Taurida  and  in  the 
Caucasus,  where  they  number  thousands.  On  the  whole,  the 
Molocan  sect  has  without  doubt  produced  a  considerable  fermen- 
tation among  the  masses  of  Russian  peasantry  and  working 
classes,  and  prepared  the  ground  for  the  larger  evangelical 
movement  with  which  the  world  has  recently  become  familiar, 
under  the  name  of  Stundism. 
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XL 
THE  STUNDISTS. 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  give  a  definite  account  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  this  sect,  or  of  its  tenets  and  practices ;  neither 
do  I  claim  any  authority  in  speaking  of  modern  religious  move- 
ments in  Russia  generally.  The  country  is  vast,  and  the  field 
of  observation  is  uncertain  and  almost  inaccessible.  Like  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  or  a  troubled  sea  in  stormy  weather,  you 
cannot  get  a  firm  and  stable  hold  of  their  changing  surface  and 
depth.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  people  in  the  world  so  open 
to  new  impressions  and  influences,  so  ready  to  be  led  in  any 
direction  with  childish  confidence  and  simplicity  of  mind,  as  the 
outwardly  rough  and  coarse,  but  inwardly  sensitive  and  affec- 
tionate, Russian  moujik.  If  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
ignorance  and  helplessness  makes  us  always  ready  to  lean  on 
the  first  strong  arm  offered  for  our  succour,  eagerly  to  listen 
and  follow  the  appeal  of  a  mighty  Spirit,  speaking  to  us  in  tones 
of  self-assurance  and  unfaltering  conviction,  then  surely  the 
moujik  presents  the  most  pliant  material  in  the  hands  of  any 
strong-minded  and  strong-willed  individual  preacher,  whom  he 
will  follow  blindly,  devotedly,  as  a  sheep  follows  its  shepherd. 
While  in  civilised  countries,  especially  in  England,  changes  in 
ideas,  reforms  in  national  institutions,  movements  among  the 
masses  are  effected  only  by  slow  degrees,  in  Russia,  on  the  con- 
trary, new  ideas  spread  ver}'  rapidly,  and  old  beliefs  and  traditions 
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are  overthrown  without  hesitation;  and  were  it  not  for  the  terrible 
outward  oppression,  by  the  political  tyranny  which  crushes  in 
the  blossom  national  movements,  the  Russian  people,  left  to  their 
own  resources,  would  have  long  ago  worked  out  their  own  salva- 
tion on  the  path  of  freedom.  To  speak  of  Stundism  as  of 
something  uniform,  stable,  complete,  is  impossible.  It  had  no 
beginning,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  lost  at  present 
in  a  variety  of  forms  and  ideas,  which  correspond  to  different 
sects  in  Western  Europe. 

The  author  of  "A  Great  Religious  Revolt,"  gives  the  German 
pastors  Bonekemper,  father  and  son,  of  the  village  of  Rohrbach, 
near  Odessa,  as  the  actual  originators  of  the  sect,  and  gives  even 
the  year  1858  as  the  memorable  date  of  the  birth  of  Stundism. 
Furthermore,  he  gives  Pastor  Karl  Bonekemper  the  whole  credit 
of  directing  the  latter  destinies  and  spread  of  Stundism  from  1867. 
All  these  and  many  others  of  his  statements  seem  to  me  reckless 
and  one-sided.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Stundisni  appeared 
simultaneously  in  various  distant  districts,  and  German  sym- 
pathies could  only  remain  passive.  German  Protestantism  has 
never  enjoyed  full  toleration  in  Russia.  Protestant  pastors  were 
never  allowed  to  make  converts  from  the  Orthodox  Church,  or 
even  to  accept  into  their  community  a  Jew  or  Mohammedan  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Russian  authorities.  Being  always  in 
an  oppressed  state,  the  Protestant  clergy  were  constantly  on 
their  guard  not  to  give  the  slightest  pretext  to  the  Government 
to  accuse  them  of  any  interference  with  the  Orthodox  Church, 
and  would  decidedly  decline  to  give  spiritual  advice  to  members 
of  the  Established  Church.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  German  colonies  in  Southern  Russia,  with  their  comparative 
prosperity,  well  organised  churches  and  schools,  indirectly  in- 
fluenced critical  thought  in  their  Russian  neighbours,  and  silently 
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hailed  the  awakening  of  a  spontaneous  Russian  movement,  which 
they  hastened  to  christen  by  a  German  name,  and  claim  it  as 
their  spiritual  child.  Whoever  the  actual  founder  of  Stundism 
may  have  been,  the  fact  is,  that  since  its  first  appearance  the 
heresy  has  spread  widely  all  over  the  country,  modifying  itself 
and  assimilating  the  best  elements  of  other  and  older  Russian 
sects.  Such  rapid  growth  is  inter  alia  due  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Stundists  have  no  theology  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word, 
no  compulsory  beliefs.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  their 
only  sources  of  faith,  but  every  one  is  entitled  to  accept  this 
or  that  passage  according  to  his  understanding.  How  this  in- 
dividual liberty  is  sometimes  practically  used  and  applied  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  interesting  episode  : — 

In  a  village  near  Elizabethgrad  a  discussion  arose  between 
some  orthodox  peasants  and  a  Stundist,  in  which  the  former 
used  all  their  poor  stock  of  arguments  to  convince  their  opponent, 
but  in  vain.  An  orthodox  woman  then  stepped  in  and  manifested 
her  zeal  in  the  defence  of  her  Church  by  giving  the  Stundist  a 
heavy  box  on  the  ear.  The  offended  party  gently  continued  the 
discussion  as  if  nothing  particular  had  happened.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  the  church  militant,  in  the  shape  of  her  faithful 
daughter,  gave  the  apostate  a  second  heavy  blow  on  the  face,  to 
the  great  enjoyment  and  laughter  of  the  whole  party,  but  to  the 
apparent  utter  indifference  of  the  victim,  who  was  a  young  and 
athletic  fellow,  able  to  retaliate  and  defend  himself.  Encouraged 
and  enraged  by  his  meek  toleration,  the  woman  soon  gave  him 
a  third  box  on  the  ear;  this  time,  however,  the  fellow  began  to 
beat  her  terribly,  the  affair  ending  with  a  general  serious  skirmish, 
and  summons  of  both  parties  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Here,  in  giving  his  evidence  and  explaining  why  he  had  treated 
the  woman   so  severely  after  the  third  box,    the  Stundist  quite 
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sincerely  based  his  behaviour  on  the  teaching  of  Christ,  to  turn 
the  left  cheek  when  the  right  is  smitten.  "You  see,"  he  added, 
"even  Christ  Himself  ordered  to  submit  to  two  boxes  only,  but 
not  to  a  third  one." 

To  form  a  definite  idea  of  the  Stundist  creed  you  must  interro- 
gate and  converse  with  preachers,  and  then  you  will  only  get  con- 
fused by  the  diversity  of  opinion,  there  being  Skolko  golov,  stolko 
iimov — so  many  minds,  so  many  heads,  as  the  Russian  saying 
runs.  I  believe  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  English  Quakerism, 
Baptist  bodies,  Congregationalism,  Methodism,  Plymouth  Brethren, 
even  Unitarianism,  are  all  represented  in  the  various  branches 
of  Stundism,  but  especially  the  Baptists  and  the  Quakers.  The 
chief  point  in  which  all  sectarians  ?re  strongly  united  is  the 
rejection  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  her  numerous  ceremonies, 
saints,  icons,  fasts,  and,  above  all,  the  ordination  of  priests,  which 
is  held  in  the  Greek  Church  as  a  sacrament,  accompanied  by  an 
elaborate  ritual,  and  conferring  on  the  ordained  the  function  of  a 
mediator  between  God  and  man.  The  adoration  of  the  icons  is 
widely  practised  in  the  Orthodox  Church,  there  being  no  private 
house  without  one  or  more  pictures  and  images  of  various  saints, 
whom  the  people  invoke  on  their  knees  every  day.  The  Stundists 
in  their  protest  against  this  gross  idolatry,  on  many  occasions 
broke  the  icons,  flung  them  into  the  streets,  burnt  them,  thus 
demonstrating  before  their  orthodox  brethren  the  helplessness  of 
the  wooden,  metal,  or  clay  figures,  believed  to  possess  miraculous 
powers  of  healing  diseases,  extinguishing  fires,  &c.  The  Stundists 
are  practical  philosophers,  reluctantly  diving  into  the  sea  of  abstract 
and  incomprehensible  dogmas  and  theories.  Jesus  Christ  came, 
they  say,  to  save  the  whole  human  race,  that  is,  to  make 
man  happy  on  earth,  both  bodily  and  spiritually.  They  oppose 
ascetic  exercises  and  mortification  of  the  flesh,  which  forms  an 
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essential  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  we  must  do  our  best  to  keep  our  bodies  clean  and 
healthy,  if  we  wish  to  possess  active  spirits  and  be  able  to  help 
our  fellow-men.  Tobacco  and  intoxicating  drink  they  believe  to 
be  ruinous  both  to  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  the  Stundists,  like 
the  Molocans,  though  not  signing  any  pledges,  are  practically  total 
abstainers,  some  sections  rejecting  wine  even  at  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Some  advanced  branches  do  not  observe  the  Holy 
Communion  at  all,  explaining  that  the  real  communion  with 
Christ  is  only  attained  by  leading  a  practical,  pure,  Christ-like 
life.  The  ceremony  of  the  Holy  Communion  only  blinds  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  who  feel  their  consciences  relieved,  and  con- 
tinue their  iniquities  after  the  Communion  as  they  have  done 
before.  "  Signs,"  I  heard  a  Stundist  say  when  preaching,  "  are  not 
deeds.  It  is  well  to  surround  a  house  with  hedges  to  protect 
the  building,  but  the  hedges  erected  round  the  religious  building 
are  such  as  to  hide  the  latter  altogether  from  the  eyes  of  the 
onlookers.  Christ  preached  love,  justice,  brotherhood,  mercy, 
forgiveness,  chastity,  purity,  modesty,  self-  sacrifice,  labour, 
equality,  not  to  accumulate  wealth,  but  to  give  it  entirely  away. 
Instead  of  this  divine  teaching  they  give  us  ceremonies,  pro- 
cessions, images,  prostrations,  burning  of  candles,  sprinkling  of 
water,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  &c."  In  contrast  to  the  Orthodox 
Church,  the  Stundists  give  the  utmost  importance  to  the  ethical 
teaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  to  the  dogmatic  and  miraculous. 
From  the  Gospel  they  particularly  like  to  read  and  quote  the 
passages  referring  to  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  to  mutual  help, 
to  the  abolition  of  man's  pride  over  his  fellow-man,  to  the  equal 
share  to  which  every  one  is  entitled  in  the  products  of  nature. 
There  is  one  Father  in  heaven,  they  say,  and  one  mother  earth, 
which  produces  everything.      Nobody,    therefore,   can   claim  ex- 
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ceptional  possession  of  land,  or  rivers  and  seas,  or  even  of  cattle 
and  other  animals.  They  belong  to  everybody,  and  men,  like 
brothers  of  the  same  family,  must  possess  them  in  common, 
nobody  having  too  much,  none  too  little. 

The  bulk  of  the  Stundists  being  small  farmers,  from  whom  in 
Russia  not  only  the  Government  and  the  landlord  are  sucking  out 
the  very  marrow  of  their  bones  in  the  shape  of  enormous  taxes, 
unparalleled  in  Europe,  rates,  fines,  bribes,  but  also  the  usurer 
and  commercial  agent,  who  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity 
to  secure  in  advance  the  future  crops,  thus  keeping  the  producer  in 
constant  slavery.  The  Stundist  looks  on  commerce  as  the  greatest 
evil,  leading  to  material  and  moral  degradation  of  the  masses. 
His  own  necessities  of  life  being  exfremely  limited,  the  Stundist 
believes  that  he  could  do  without  money  altogether,  exchanging 
his  products  for  other  products  in  nature,  that,  in  fact,  he  and  his 
fellow- farmers  only  need  money  to  pay  to  the  tax-collectors,  or 
priest,  that  even  these  gentlemen  are  always  ready  to  take,  and 
do  take,*cattle,  poultry,  corn,  flax,  potatoes,  &c,  when  there  is  no 
cash  to  give  them. 

Like  the  Molocans,  the  Stundists  most  strongly  oppose  war. 

The  average  Russian  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  trained  to  hate 

infidels  and  heretics,  and  in  church  and  at  home  special  prayers 

are  sent  up  daily  for  the  destruction   of  Vragov  Pravoslavia — 

enemies  of  the  only  faithful  Church.     To  those  enemies,  of  course, 

belong  Jews,   Roman   Catholics,    Protestants,  and   especially  the 

historical  Busurman,  or  Turk.     Bands  of  Cossack  brigands  during 

their  riots  used  to  tie  together  a  Jew,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a 

dog,  and  hang  them  all  on  a  tree  with  an  inscription  below — 

"  Zheed,  Lyakh,  ee  sobaka, 

Oo  seekh  vira  odinaka." 
("A  Jew,  Pole,  and  a  dog, 

They  all  profess  the  same  faith.") 
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To  make  war  and  exterminate  infidels  is  a  holy  duty  of  every 
true  son  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  Russian  prayer-books 
and  war  songs  alike  abound  with  the  refrains : — 


'&' 


"  Za  Czaria  ee  Svyatuyu  Vyeru." 
("  For  the  Czar  and  the  holy  faith.") 

The  Stundists,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  greatest  indignation 
reject  the  idea  that  it  can  be  pleasing  to  God  to  kill  thousands  of 
our  fellow-men,  simply  because  they  profess  another  creed  and 
speak  another  tongue.  "  It  is  our  duty,"  they  say,  "to  spread  the 
truth  in  which  we  believe,  by  word,  by  preaching,  but  still  more 
by  the  example  of  a  higher  and  purer  life,  by  deeds  of  love  towards 
our  opponents  and  enemies,  which  will  convince  them  a  thousand 
times  more  than  mere  rhetorical  argument.  Then,  again,  infidels 
live  according  to  their  light,  worship  the  same  Father  in  heaven, 
Creator  of  the  Universe,  as  we  ourselves,  only  calling  Him  by 
other  names,  and  praising  Him  in  other  words." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  entire  change  which  takes  place  in  a 
Russian  orthodox  peasant,  brutalised  by  officials  and  priests,  when 
all  these  ideas  of  universal  brotherhood  and  equality  are  brought 
home  to  him  in  the  simple,  earnest,  and  sincere  words  of  Stundist 
preachers,  who  have  their  own  way  of  expressing  their  thoughts, 
presenting  them  in  images  and  similes  taken  from  objects  of  every- 
day life.  His  conversion  is  complete  and  real;  his  character  be- 
comes meek  and  tender,  peaceable  and  truthful.  The  inner  spiritual 
change  in  his  soul  soon  manifests  itself,  and  finds  expression  in 
his  outward  appearance,  in  his  face,  looks,  even  in  his  garment, 
for  the  tidiness  and  cleanliness  of  which  he  will  now  care  more 
than  he  did  before.  A  special  ray  of  light  will  play  in  his  eyes, 
an  intelligent  expression  will  appear  on  his  face,  revealing  the 
constant   inner  process  of  new  thoughts  and  aspirations.     I  am 
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not  describing  my  own  fancies,  but  many  times  when  coming  in 
contact  with  crowds  of  Russian  moujiks  and  labourers  in  town  or 
country,  or  while  travelling  by  train,  and  observing  this  mass  of 
rough,  dirty  people,  my  eyes  were  attracted  by  some  individuals 
among  them,  who  had  a  superior  look,  both  in  apparel  and  in  the 
face,  with  an  expression  of  special  gentleness  about  them.  On 
many  occasions  I  found  out  that  these  individuals  were  Stundists, 
Molocans,  or  belonging  to  some  other  Nonconformist  sect.  A 
face  is  almost  always  the  mirror  of  the  soul,  and  the  eye  of  the 
dreamer,  the  eye  of  faith  and  love,  will  surely  show  itself  con- 
spicuously among  those  whose  minds  are  absorbed  and  con- 
centrated in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  selfish  and  mercenary 
interests. 

The  complete  absence  of  drunkenness,  and  the  prevailing 
purity  of  morals,  make  the  position  of  woman  among  the  Stundists 
the  highest  possible  in  Russia.  You  will  never  hear  of  any 
quarrels,  either  between  husband  and  wife,  or  between  the 
sectarians  generally.  If  differences  arise  they  are  settled  by 
a  third  party  chosen  from  the  brethren,  but  they  never  resort 
to  the  official  courts.  The  women  take  an  active  part  both  in 
worship  and  in  the  propaganda  of  their  tenets. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  Stundist  does  after  joining  the  sect  is 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  so  that  he  may  study  the  Bible  for 
himself.  This  is  done  to  such  perfection  that  many  of  them 
know  the  Scriptures  by  heart,  and  in  their  conversation  or  dis- 
cussions will  constantly  make  use  of  Biblical  quotations,  impressing 
at  once  their  orthodox  opponent  with  their  superiority  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  the  Stundists, 
there  being  no  statistics  whatever  to  guide  one.  They  are 
spread    in    large    numbers,  chiefly    in    Southern    Russia,  in    the 
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Crimea,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  1  was  told  of  whole  villages 
having  embraced  Stundism,  the  priest  remaining  quite  alone 
to  perform  the  ceremonies  before  the  walls  of  his  church. 
Such  cases  have  been  discovered  after  concealment  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  it  suited  the  priest  not  to  divulge  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  and  it  was  also  admirably  convenient 
for  his  heretical  parishioners  to  be  let  alone.  A  great  impetus 
to  the  movement  was  given  by  Lord  Radstock's  evangelical 
visits  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  years  1874  and  1876,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  renowned  sect  of  the  Pashkovtsi. 
The  coronation  manifesto  of  the  late  Czar  granted  the  Stundists 
freedom  of  worship  in  their  own  private  houses  without  any  out- 
door demonstrations,  and  for  a  short  time  they  enjoyed  some 
degree  of  toleration,  during  which  period  their  activity  naturally 
increased.  Great  enthusiasm  was  manifested,  especially  in  1884, 
when  Colonel  Pashkoff  and  Baron  Korf,  the  leaders  of  the  new 
movement  in  St.  Petersburg,  organised  a  religious  conference,  to 
which  they  invited  representatives  of  Stundists,  Molocans,  German 
Baptists,  and  others.  The  conference  lasted  six  days,  and  was 
held  in  the  house  of  Princess  Liven.  Such  a  gathering  of  the 
Russian  aristocracy  and  the  poor  moujik,  in  unity  and  fraternity, 
encouraging  and  instructing  each  other  for  one  sacred  object,  was 
probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  annals  of  Russian  history. 
The  conference,  of  course,  was  organised  without  the  permission 
of  the  police,  and  soon  Pashkoff  and  Baron  Korf  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  bold  attempt  to  reform  Russia  by  being  both 
exiled  from  their  native  country  at  the  shortest  possible  notice. 
The  Stundist  delegates  were  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
returned  to  their  native  places  with  "  warnings  "  as  to  their  future 
deeds.  Mr.  Pobedonostsef,  the  Procurator  of  "The  Most  Holy 
Governing  Synod,"  several  times  visited  the  sittings  of  the  con- 
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ference,  and  must  have  left  them  with  the  deep  conviction  that 
Greek  orthodoxy  cannot  be  left  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and 
fight  its  own  battle  against  the  Protestantism  of  the  new  heretical 
tide.  He  soon  succeeded  in  impressing  the  late  Czar,  Alexander 
III.,  with  the  growing  danger  to  the  empire  of  the  preaching  of 
rustic  peasants,  and  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  lending  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  priests,  and  the  self-evident  truth  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  additional  convincing  support  of  the  bayonets 
of  the  soldiers,  whips  of  the  Cossacks,  or  the  Berezova  Kasha  of 
the  local  police.1  The  Czar  agreed  with  his  loyal  counsellor  that 
the  throne  and  dynasty  have  been  so  far  quite  safe  with  Greek 
orthodoxy,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  leave  the  old  ally  alone 
and  entrust  their  future  destinies  to  the  new  comers,  who  want 
to  have  their  own  way,  and  by  their  discontent  have  proved 
themselves  ungrateful  for  all  the  mercies  bestowed  upon  them. 
From  the  memorable  year  1884,  in  which  nobleman,  prince,  and 
humble  peasant  united  their  hands  in  brotherly  love,  and  their 
hearts  in  the  same  uplifting  prayer,  singing  together — 

"  All  men  are  equal  in  their  birth, 
Heirs  of  the  earth  and  skies  ; 
All  men  are  equal  when  that  earth 
Fades  from  their  dying  eyes." 

From  tnat  same  year  a  crusade  was  started  against  these 
inoffensive,  humble,  honest,  useful  Russian  citizens,  who  dared 
to  free  themselves  from  the  bondage  of  compulsory  belief, 
aspiring  to  a  brighter  future   for   their  fellow-countrymen.      As 

1  Bereza,  birch,  kasha,  gruel.  The  latter  is  the  popular  dish  in  Russia,  and  as 
flogging  of  the  peasantry  is  a  no  less  everyday  occurrence,  the  people  christened  this 
punishment  with  the  characteristic  name  of  "  The  birch  gruel."  While  writing  these 
lines  I  read  in  the  "Messenger  of  Smolensk,"  that  the  "Woman's  League  of  the 
Government  of  Smolensk  "  petitioned  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  abolish  corporal 
punishment  of  the  peasantry,  but  the  Minister  declined  the  petition.  This  is  under 
Czar  Nicholas  II. 
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a  multitude  of  individual  cases  of  barbaric  persecutions  of  the 
sectarians  have  already  been  chronicled  in  various  publications, 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  it  remains  for  me  to  give  here  only 
a  general  outline  of  the  legal  measures  by  which  Autocracy 
believes  itself  able  to  exterminate  the  whole  persuasion  as  a 
body. 

The  mercy  granted  by  the  coronation  manifesto  in  1882, 
allowing  Stundists  to  worship  in  their  private  houses,  was 
shamelessly  recalled,  and  now  they  have  no  right  to  assemble 
for  religious  service  anywhere.  State  and  public  institutions  have 
been  ordered  to  dismiss  their  Stundist  employees,  even  those  in 
the  capacity  of  porters  and  caretakers.  Private  landlords  and 
manufacturers  were  also  forbidden  to  engage  them.  No  Stundist 
is  allowed  to  employ  servants  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Stundist 
children  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  public  schools.  The  marriages 
of  the  sectarians,  not  performed  by  priests,  are  to  be  registered 
at  police  stations  in  special  books,  the  children  to  be  subject  to 
many  of  the  terrible  consequences  of  illegitimacy.  Children  are 
to  be  taken  away  from  their  heretical  parents  altogether,  placed 
with  orthodox  people,  forcibly  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the 
orthodox  faith.  The  passports  of  the  Stundists  are  so  marked 
as  to  show  the  persuasion  of  their  holders.  Their  funerals,  not 
accompanied  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  are 
not  allowed  in  the  daytime,  and  the  graves  of  the  heretics  are 
to  be  kept  separate  from  those  of  the  faithful.  The  local 
administration  is  empowered  to  condemn,  imprison,  or  exile  the 
Stundist  preachers  and  leaders  without  any  public  trial.  A  series 
of  previous  public  trials  has  shown  that,  on  numerous  occasions, 
the  Stundists  have  been  terribly  beaten  and  flogged  during  the 
preliminary  investigations  of  their  cases  by  officers  of  the  law. 
A  large  number  of  men  and  women  have  been  declared  to  be 
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insane,   and    placed   in    asylums   as  lunatics,    while  others   have 
been  sent  to  monasteries  and  nunneries  to  "do  penance." 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  measures  by  which  the  Government 
believes  it  will  be  able  to  crush  out  and  get  rid  of  the  heresy ;  and 
who  can  enumerate  the  hardships  and  cruelties  which  accompany 
the  execution  of  these  measures  by  priests  and  tchinovniks  in 
individual  cases  ?  In  short,  if  the  life  of  every  average  Russian 
citizen,  especially  of  the  peasant,  even  when  orthodox,  is  con- 
stantly wretched  and  miserable,  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of 
the  Stundists  are  indeed  beyond  description.  In  a  country 
where  the  laws  in  themselves  are  bad,  as  they  are  nowhere 
else  in  Europe,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  utterly  unbearable 
must  be  the  life  of  those  unfortunate  people  who  are  placed 
beyond  the  pale  of  even  these  bad  laws. 

It  is  noteworthy,  and  characteristic  of  the  cowardice  of  the 
Government,  that  all  these  persecutions  are  carried  out  and 
inflicted  <ahiefly  upon  the  humble  and  helpless  peasantry  and 
working  people,  while  the  nobility  and  men  of  influence, 
who  are  sometimes  driven  into  the  same  heresy,  are  left  un- 
punished. I  was  told  by  an  eye-witness,  in  the  presence  of 
the  daughter  of  Count  Bobrinsky,  that  that  nobleman  had  for 
a  long  time  held  prayer  and  Bible  meetings  in  his  mansion. 
The  police  certainly  knew  of  these  exercises  and  were  dis- 
pleased, but  did  not  actually  venture  to  interfere.  One  day 
the  count's  own  servant,  his  carpenter  or  gardener,  who  attended 
his  master's  meetings,  went  and  arranged  a  similar  meeting  in 
his  humble  cottage;  the  police  immediately  arrested  him,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment,  as  if  by  this  heavy 
sentence  to  expiate  his  master's  sins  too.  Another  striking 
example  is  the  toleration  of  the  famous  Count  Tolstoy,  whose 
teaching  is  surely  the  very  antithesis  of  that   of  Greek   Ortho- 
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doxy.  The  Government  thus  far  has  limited  its  persecution  of 
the  heretical  count  to  interdicting  his  theological  writings  and 
some  of  his  short  tales  destined  for  the  people,  but  it  does 
not  venture  to  lay  its  hands  upon  his  personal  liberty.  The 
above-mentioned  Col.  Paskof  and  Barn  Korf  were  asked  to 
leave  Russia,  only  after  they  refused  to  sign  a  document  that 
they  would  abstain  from  any  further  propaganda.  To  Count 
Tolstoy,  so  far,  no  such  proposals  have  been  made,  but  he  and 
his  family  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  risk  of  their  position. 
Mrs.  Thomas,  the  well-known  American  lady  who  was  sent  to 
Russia  during  the  last  famine  in  charge  of  a  cargo  for  the 
starving  peasantry,  told  me  that  while  in  Russia  she  visited 
the  count  in  his  famous  country  place,  Yasnaya  Polyana.  One 
day  she  and  the  count's  youngest  daughter  were  sitting  at  the 
window,  when  the  latter  suddenly  grew  serious,  staring  at  some 
distant  object.  This  was  a  carriage,  and  the  young  countess 
remarked,  "  Every  time  I  see  a  carriage  coming  in  the  direction 
of  our  house,  my  heart  sinks  in  terror  and  fear  of  their  being 
gendarmes  coming  to  take  away  my  father." 

While  speaking  of  the  famous  Reformer,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  change  in  his  mind,  and  his  decided  turn  to 
philanthropic  work  and  religious  propaganda,  were  no  doubt 
partly  prompted  by  the  great  revival  which  has  been  going  on 
for  the  last  thirty  years  among  the  Russian,  peasantry,  pre- 
eminently the  Stundist  movement.  Tolstoy  himself  acknowledges 
that  he  received  many  valuable  lessons  from  the  moujik,  to  whose 
interest  and  welfare  he  has  since  devoted  all  his  life.  In  the 
period  of  Tolstoy's  spiritual  crisis  and  distress  of  mind  he  was 
much  assisted  by  the  teaching  of  a  peasant  Sutaeff,  a  former 
slave,  who  after  his  emancipation  became  a  wealthy  merchant. 
Sutaeff,  on  studying  the  Gospel,  became  convinced  that  all  com- 
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merce  is  but  usury,  and  that  his  own  wealth  was  accumulated 
only  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  others,  who  helped 
and  laboured  for  him,  but  did  not  receive  their  due  share  in 
the  profits.  Sutaeff  accordingly  distributed  all  his  capital  among 
charitable  institutions,  only  leaving  for  himself  a  small  sum  to 
buy  a  piece  of  land  which  he  began  to  cultivate  personally.  You 
have  thus  in  Sutaeff,  so  to  say,  Tolstoy  in  a  nutshell.  From  this 
instance,  as  well  as  from  several  given  in  the  previous  chapters, 
the  reader  will  learn  that  Tolstoy  by  no  means  stands  alone  in 
his  country,  where  he  had  many  predecessors,  even  among  the 
obscure  mass  of  the  peasantry,  who  were  unable,  like  him,  to 
publish  books  evoking  universal  interest  and  admiration.  Having 
learned  much  from  the  people,  Tolstoy  plentifully  repaid  the  debt 
to  them  by  his  wonderful  and  beautiful  tales,  which  brought 
immeasurable  blessing,  enlightenment,  and  consolation  in  a 
country  where  pulpit  and  platform  are  actually  dead.  These  tales, 
simple  and  short,  have  greatly  advanced  Nonconformist  thought, 
and  have  put  in  the  hands  of  the  people  illuminated  torches  of 
faith  and  truth,  before  which  all  the  candles  in  the  Orthodox 
Churches  are  darkened.  The  best  of  these  tales,  which  have  circu- 
lated in  hundreds  of  thousands,  are  now  suppressed  by  the  censor- 
ship, the  people  thus  being  deprived  of  the  most  elevating  reading 
offered  at  the  cheapest  possible  price. 

To  turn  again  to  the  Stundists.  I  first  met  them  personally 
in  1883,  in  Elizabethgrad,  where  I  was  invited  to  preach  to  the 
"  Biblical  Spiritual  Brotherhood  "  during  the  two  summer  holiday 
months.  The  meetings  were  open  to  all,  and  though  held  on 
Saturdays,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Jews,  Stundists  attended 
them  diligently.  In  Elizabethgrad  at  this  time  lived  one  of  the 
Stundist  leaders,  Baleban,  an  old  peasant  who  had  been  many 
times  fined  for  his  preaching,  but  who  undauntedly  continued  his 
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propaganda  in  secret.     Jaakoff  Gordin  took  me  to  his  place  on 
a  Sunda}-  afternoon.     I  found  there  three  women  and  one  man, 
beside  the  preacher,  assembled  to  read  the  Bible  in  a  half-dark, 
wretched  little  room,  with  an  earthen  floor,  a  few  wooden  chairs 
and  a  wooden  table.     Only  Baleban  had  a  Bible  and  a  hymn-book 
before  him,  the  rest  apparently  not  being  in  need  of  them,  unable 
to  use  books.     Baleban  began  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and 
explain  it  to  his  listeners  in  the  way  that  it  is  usually  explained 
in  England  to  junior  Sunday-school  scholars,  only  with  fewer  re- 
sources of  exposition  than  are  at  the  command  of  English  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  who  have  examples  before  them,  and  are  advised 
and  guided  by  ministers  and  Sunday-school  publications.    Baleban 
had  to  create  everything  for  himself,  both  his  ideas  and  methods ; 
having   but   two   books  to  consult,  the   Bible   and   the   sectarian 
hymn-book  printed  in  Tiflis.     To  me  and  Gordin  what  he  said 
contained  nothing  new,  nothing  original,  which  we  had  not  heard 
before.     But  to  his  other  listeners  his  words  must  have  sounded 
as  the  words  of  a  prophet,  for  they  followed  him  with  rapt  atten- 
tion,   sitting    motionless,    their   eyes    fixed    upon    their    teacher. 
Several  hymns  were   sung  to  strange  tunes,  sad   and   plaintive, 
the  women  audibly  sobbing  and  weeping  at  certain  passages.     I 
felt  greatly  affected,  both  by  the  scene  and  the  singing,  the  air  in 
the    room   too   being  suffocating.      Gordin  had   some  discussion 
with  Baleban,  but  I  preferred  to  listen,  and  make  my  own  obser- 
vations in  silence.     My  imagination  carried  me  away  back  into 
the  remote  times,  and  to  another  country,  where  similar  unpreten- 
tious simple-hearted  peasants,  fishermen  and  carpenters,  poor  in 
spirit,  but  strong  in  their  heart's  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  to 
love  their  fellows,  congregated,  probably,  in  the  same  fashion  in 
some  poor  hamlet,  having  no  books,  no  candles,  organs,  or  other 
splendours  of  the  Christianity  of  latter  days  ;  but  who  surely  saw 
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greater  light,  and  loved  more  than  all  the  great  preachers  of  the 
Christianity  of  our  own  days. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  I,  for  the  first  time,  visited 
Stundist  meetings  in  Odessa  and  the  neighbourhood.  Several 
Stundists  attended  a  meeting  of  New  Israelites,  held  in  my  house 
on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  invited  me  to  come  to  their  place  the 
next  day,  a  Sunday,  and  two  of  them  came  in  the  afternoon  to 
fetch  me.  A  heavy  cold  rain  was  pouring.  As  soon  as  we  left 
the  town,  the  mud  on  the  principal  roads  and  on  the  by-ways  was 
simply  impassable.  In  some  places  our  legs  literally  sank  up  to 
the  knees  in  mud.  My  two  companions  had  the  usual  Russian 
high-boots,  but  I  had  only  put  on  goloshes,  not  suspecting  the  kind 
of  roads  I  should  have  to  pass,  and  not  having  received  any 
warning  from  my  guides.  Apparently,  to  them  these  things  were 
such  trifles  that  they  thought  nothing  of  them.  We  moved  on 
slowly  and  with  great  difficulty,  if  I  remember  rightly,  for  nearly 
two  hours,  and  when  we  finally  reached  our  destination  I  was 
indeed  exhausted  and  wet  to  the  skin.  It  was  about  six,  and 
already  dark.  I  found  myself  in  the  isba  of  the  familiar  type, 
a  mud  hovel  without  a  ceiling,  but  with  bare  rafters  inside, 
earthen  floor,  and  lime- washed  walls,  a  dwelling,  lin  comparison 
with  which  pig-sties  and  cow-sheds  in  England  are  real  mansions. 
I  was  received  by  the  owner  of  the  isba  and  his  wife,  and  for 
a  moment  thought  they  would  probably  propose  to  help  me 
one  way  or  another  to  dry  my  clothes,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred  to  them.  There  were  already  several  peasants  present, 
and  by-and-by  the  isba  became  packed  to  the  utmost  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  none  of  them  belonging  to  what  is  called 
civilised  society.  The  atmosphere  in  the  room  soon  became 
suffocating,  not  to  say  worse,  the  floor  wet  and  muddy  from  the 
boots  and  dripping  clothes  of  those  present.     About  half  of  the 
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congregation  were  seated  on  wooden  benches,  the  rest  standing. 
A  tallow  candle  spread  a  dim  light  from  a  little  table  upon  the 
wrinkled  faces  of  the  peasants,  the  whole  picture  of  the  room  and 
the  assembly  being  of  a  most  peculiar  and  distressing  appear- 
ance. But  those  assembled,  in  all  probability,  had  never  seen  or 
even  thought  of  greater  comforts.  The  service  finally  began, 
consisting  of  readings,  hymns  and  prayers.  There  was  no 
sermon  in  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word,  but  the  elder 
who  conducted  the  service  preached  all  the  time,  whether  ex- 
plaining" the  chapters  of  the  Bible  he  read,  or  the  hymns  they  were 
going  to  sing.  The  Orthodox  Church  and  the  priest  were  con- 
demned all  along,  but  with  more  charity  than  I  expected.  Several 
times  I  was  compelled  to  leave  the  room  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  but  nobody  else  did  so.  I  was  asked  to  read  a  passage  and 
explain  it,  and  felt  myself  greatly  confused.  While  starting  for 
the  meeting  I  prepared  in  my  mind  a  "subject,"  and  constructed 
mentally  the  plan  of  developing  it,  feeling  sure  I  should  be  in- 
vited to  speak.  But  after  looking  on  the  audience,  and  hearing 
the  manner  and  style  of  their  own  preacher,  I  felt  that  my  posi- 
tion was  helpless,  that  with  my  best  desires  to  be  useful  to  these 
poor  people,  I  was  only  a  strange  element  among  them.  In  my 
heart  I  felt  that  they  were  all  my  brothers  and  sisters,  that  I 
could  not  claim  any  superiority  over  them,  that  indeed  they 
might  even  be  morally  better  than  myself,  more  ready  for  self- 
sacrifice,  more  prepared  to  share  their  very  last  bit  of  bread  with 
the  hungry,  and  yet  there  was  a  gulf  dividing  us.  I  was  not 
up  to  their  standard  of  thought,  speech,  and  ways  of  looking  at 
things;  I  must  artificially  adapt  myself  to  their  requirements;  I 
must  seek  to  forget  my  grammar,  my  classical  philosophers,  my 
poets,  in  order  that  they  could  understand  and  follow  me  as 
they  did  their  own  preacher.     Later  on,  I  learned  enough  of  the 
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Stundists  and  other  sectarians  to  feel  myself  easy,  almost  as  one 
of  themselves,  and  many  of  my  difficulties  disappeared  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  my  first  debut  of  preaching  to  Russian  peasants  was 
scarcely  a  success,  though  they  listened  to  me  apparently  with 
the  greatest  attention,  "  amins "  being  frequently  heard  during 
my  discourse.  I  believe  my  awkwardness  and  self-conscious- 
ness lasted  only  a  few  minutes ;  then  I  forgot  myself  entirely, 
and  if  they  could  not,  perhaps,  understand  the  meaning  of  some 
literary  or  scientific  words,  which  may  have  crept  into  my  speech, 
they  quite  grasped  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

After  my  reading  they  began  to  pray  individually  and  aloud 
in  most  fervent  tones,  the  women  intermingling  their  prayers  with 
sobs.  I  finally  began  to  feel  exhausted,  and  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  by  this  time  ten  o'clock.  Fully  three  hours  and  even  more 
passed,  and  those  present  showed  no  signs  of  ending  the  meeting. 
On  the  contrary,  each  was  eager  to  pray,  and  no  limitations 
being  practised  as  to  time,  I  felt  sure  that  the  meeting  would 
not  end  before  midnight,  as  is  often  actually  the  case.  I  remem- 
bered that  the  place  must  be  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
town,  which  distance  I  should  have  to  cover  in  the  same  way  as 
when  I  came.  The  next  day  I  had  to  rise  early  for  my  usual  school 
duties,  and  there  was  no  likelihood  of  there  being  conveyance  to 
the  town.  I  therefore  hurried  to  take  leave  of  my  new  friends, 
accompanied  by  several  Stundists  who  lived  in  the  town.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  but  the  mud  was  really  awful  in  several 
places.  As  might  be  expected,  I  returned  home  utterly  done 
up,  and  thought  that  I  might  have  to  face  a  fever  from  the  wet 
clothes,  which  had  dried  on  my  body  ;  but  no  such  consequences 
followed.  During  the  following  days  my  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  the  experience  I  had  had  on  the  Sunday.  What  could  be 
done,  what  could  I  do  myself,  for  these  poor,  helpless,  good  people 
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who,  unconscious  of  their  terrible  poverty  and  misery,  having 
never  seen  anything  better,  were  struggling  amidst  their  dark- 
ness for  a  ray  of  brighter  light,  without  any  outward  help  and 
guidance  ?  What  could  be  done  ?  Why,  thousands  of  their 
educated  compatriots  would  gladly  come  to  their  help,  open 
schools,  teach  them,  advise  them,  do  everything  possible  to  raise 
them ;  but  there  is  a  man  in  St.  Petersburg,  only  a  man,  who 
to-day  exists  and  to-morrow  may  die  at  a  moment's  notice,  who 
says:  "You  dare  not,  you  will  not  help  these  enemies  of  my 
Empire,  or  you  are  yourselves  dangerous  agitators,  for  whom 
there  is  only  one  place — Siberia,  or  prison." 

I  never  visited  the  same  place  again,  but  attended  Stundists' 
meetings  held  in  the  town  in  various  places,  and  they  came  to 
our  New  Israel  meetings,  and  visited  me  privately.  My  duties 
in  the  school  did  not  allow  of  any  travelling,  and  I  could  only 
leave  town  during  the  summer  months  when  the  school  was  shut 
for  more  than  two  months.  My  chief  work  of  propaganda  was 
certainly  among  the  Jews,  my  school  work  at  the  same  time  being 
by  no  means  easy,  having  to  attend  my  class  every  day,  from 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning  till  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon, 
six  days  during  the  week,  apart  from  various  official  duties  con- 
nected with  frequent  councils,  preparation  of  quarterly  reports, 
&c.  So  that,  with  my  best  wishes,  I  could  not  possibly  devote 
much  time  to  my  Stundist  brethren  and  their  interests,  my  preach- 
ing among  them  being  only  fragmentary  as  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Besides,  I  had  to  be  constantly  on  my  guard  not  to  awaken 
the  suspicion  of  the  authorities,  who  were  so  favourably  disposed 
towards  me.  The  summer  months  of  1884  I  spent  in  the  village 
Khadjibei,  on  the  famous  Liman,  or  Salt  Lake,  one  of  the  several 
bathing-places  in  the  vicinity  of  Odessa,  which  attracts  thousands 
of  visitors  from  all  over  the  country  and  abroad,  many  of  them 
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suffering  from  various  diseases.1  I  hired  a  cottage,  newly  built, 
from  a  peasant  family  for  the  whole  season,  and  my  two  young 
sisters  came  to  stay  with  me,  to  keep  house  and  bathe  in  the  lake. 
For  some  time  all  went  on  well  enough.  Masses  of  Jews  congre- 
gate in  the  village  during  the  summer  months,  and  I  arranged 
open-air  meetings,  which  are  quite  unknown  in  Russia,  but  the 
police  looked  on  leniently  in  my  case.  One  Sunday  a  Stundist 
from  a  neighbouring  village  came  to  visit  me,  and  we  spent  the 
day  in  friendly  conversation,  discussions,  and  in  singing  hymns. 
The  following  Sunday  he  brought  a  friend  with  him,  and  soon  I 
noticed  a  few  village  lads  looking  into  my  window,  apparently 
having  followed  my  two  visitors.  Our  cottage  was  in  a  lonely 
situation  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  village  and  the  lake,  and  in 
the  evening  when  going  down  to  the  village  I  suddenly  received 
a  heavy  blow  on  my  back  from  a  stone  thrown  by  an  invisible 

1  There  are  two  principal  Limans  near  Odessa,  recognised  as  the  best  in  Europe 
in  healing,  especially  all  kinds  of  rheumatisms,  scrofula,  eczema,  sciatica,  gout, 
paralysis,  &c.  Iodine  is  a  large  component  of  the  water.  The  Kulyanitzky  Liman 
is  about  twenty  minutes'  journey  from  the  town  by  railway,  the  Khadjibei  Liman 
about  fifty  minutes  by  tramway.  I  have  witnessed  numerous  marvellous  cases  of  per- 
fect recovery,  my  own  rheumatism  having  disappeared,  without,  I  believe,  leaving  any 
trace  behind,  after  two  six  week  courses  of  bathing.  The  famous  German  medico 
and  naturalist,  Dr.  Virchow,  who  investigated  the  waters  of  these  lakes,  expressed 
himself  that  if  they  were  situated  in  Germany  they  would  all  have  been  covered 
with  a  golden  roof.  It  is  only  the  lack  of  Russian  enterprise  that  the  reputation  of 
these  wonderful  lakes  is  not  made  popular  in  Europe.  There  are  now  splendid  public 
establishments,  hotels,  private  boarding-houses,  &c.  on  all  the  lakes,  the  terms  of 
accommodation  being  far  cheaper  than  in  similar  places  in  Western  Europe.  Many 
visitors  stay  in  town  and  go  to  one  or  another  Liman  every  day.  Though  I  am  not 
a  medical  man,  yet,  seeing  what  I  did  during  many  years,  and  having  visited  many 
mineral  spring  waters  in  Austria,  Germany,  France,  and  (beat  Britain,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  call  attention  to  these  watering-places  near  Odessa,  being  convinced  that 
many  sufferers  could  get  such  relief  there  as  nowhere  else  in  Europe.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Odessa,  who  manages  the  public  establishments  on  the  Limans, 
the  British  Consul,  or  the  British  chaplain  in  Odessa,  Rev.  Edward  W.  Ford, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c,  would,  I  believe,  be  able  and  willing  to  supply  inquirers  with 
more  particulars  and  printed  reports  on  the  subject. 
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enemy.  I  thought  it  was  clone  by  some  mischievous  fellow,  but 
the  next  day  my  sister  Bethie  too  was  assaulted  in  the  village, 
boyst  hrowing  stones  at  her  and  shouting  "  Stundovena" — the 
Stundist  lady.  My  landlady  came  and  made  a  scene,  shouting 
that  the  "devil  Stundovennie"  had  polluted  her  cottage  by  their 
presence  and  singing,  that  she  would  have  to  call  the  priest  to 
disinfect  the  building  with  prayer  and  holy  water,  and  insisted 
that  we  should  leave  the  place  at  once.  I  protested  and  refused, 
but  soon  found  myself  compelled  to  quit  the  place,  though  I  was 
entitled  to  stay  for  about  three  weeks  longer.  The  news  that 
Stundists  had  visited  me,  and  that  we  sang  together,  spread  in  the 
village,  and  neither  I  nor  my  sisters  were  able  to  go  out  without 
being  molested  by  the  villagers.  In  the  evening  stones  were 
thrown  in  our  window,  and  we  felt  ourselves  actually  imprisoned 
in  the  house.  To  ask  for  protection  by  the  police  would  have 
been  of  no  avail ;  besides,  I  was  eager  that  there  should  be  no 
official  knowledge  of  the  affair,  and  thus  let  the  authorities  into 
the  secret  of  my  connection  with  the  Stundists.  So  we  hastened 
as  quickly  as  we  could  to  return  to  town. 

While  in  this  village  I  was  visited  by  a  young  man  of  our 
New  Israel  congregation,  and  a  confession  of  his  impressed  itself 
strongly  upon  my  memory,  showing  how  little  is  required  to 
gain  the  affection  of  a  poor  human  heart,  and  inspire  it  with  new 
life.  This  young  man,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  our  workers,  exceedingly  devoted,  ready  indeed  to  give 
away  his  last  penny  for  the  propaganda.  Himself  uneducated  and 
unable  to  preach  or  argue,  he  contented  himself  when  mocked  at 
for  his  New  Israel  persuasion  by  the  simple  reply,  "I  cannot 
argue  with  you,  nor  explain  what  we  want,  but  come  to  our  meeting 
and  listen  for  yourself,  as  I  did."  In  this  manner  he  would  always 
bring  with  him  some  new  friend.     I   invited   him  to  come   and 
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spend  a  day  with  me  in  the  village,  and  while  taking  a  walk 
together,  he  suddenly  grew  pensive,  grasped  my  hand  and  said 
in  touching  tone,  "Ah,  Jaakoff  Moiseevitch,1  you  don't  know 
what  you  did  for  me." 

I  was  really  surprised  to  hear  such  a  statement — I  had  known 
him  for  about  a  year,  and  could  not  remember  anything  which  I 
did  for  him  particularly.  I  replied,  that  indeed  he  was  more 
entitled  to  my  gratitude,  having  rendered  me  various  services 
without  ever  asking  for  any  favour  from  me. 

"  Do  you  remember  when  you  first  met  me  in  the  Pushkinskaya 
street  ?  "  he  added. 

I  could  not  remember  even  this,  I  met  so  many,  and  had  so 
many  things  on  my  mind. 

"You  stopped  me,"  lie  continued,  "shook  hands  with  me,  and 
invited  me  to  come  to  your  meeting  again.  Well,  I  became  another 
man  that  very  moment  you  shook  hands  with  me." 

From  his  further  explanations  it  appeared  that  he  was  in  bad 
company,  spending  his  leisure  time  in  playing  cards,  drinking,  and 
so  forth,  and  was  brutalised  like  all  Russian  labourers,  dragging 
along  a  most  miserable  daily  existence,  without  any  ideas  of  a 
higher  human  life.  Somebody  brought  him  to  our  meeting,  and 
I  recognised  his  face  when  next  meeting  him  in  the  street,  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  an  action  which,  he  confessed,  made  him 
another  man,  and  changed  all  his  life.  The  English  reader  will 
scarcely  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  this  trifling  incident,  but  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  political  and  bureaucratic  organisation  of 
society  in  the  benighted  Empire  of  the  Czar.  I  was  in  the 
Government  employ,  a  Government  official  in  uniform  with  a 
cockade  on  my  hat,  therefore  a  being  superior  to  other  Russian 
subjects,  especially  of  the  degraded  and  despised  working-class. 

1  Jaakoff  the  son  of  Moisei,  the  usual  style  of  addressing  one  another. 
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1  was  a  somebody,  the  poor  carpenter  a  nobody,  who  would  never 
dare  to  associate  and  shake  hands  with  me  as  his  equal.  Never- 
theless I  did  so,  without  the  slightest  shade  of  condescension  and 
patronage.  The  poor  man  felt  it  deeply,  and  was  raised  and  up- 
lifted in  his  human  dignity,  and  will  remain  grateful  all  his  life. 

Since  my  arrival  in  this  country  I  have  had  many  occasions 
to  remember  my  Russian  comrade,  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  a  speech,  delivered  in  the  autumn  of  1S91  by  an  English 
lord  at  a  boot-finishers'  meeting  in  a  club  in  Hackney.  I  don't 
remember  now  the  name  of  his  lordship,  nor  could  I  at  that  time 
easily  follow  his  oration.  But  one  thing  was  certain  to  me,  that 
his  lordship  addressed  his  audience,  calling  the  members  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  he  paid  them  compliments  and  tried  to  amuse 
them  with  some  funny  stories,  that  he  finally  shook  hands  with 
several  of  the  boot-makers,  with  the  deliberate  intention,  of  course, 
to  convert  them  to  his  party,  and  gain  their  votes  for  his  or  his 
friend's  candidature  at  the  forthcoming  General  Election.  Again 
was  I  reminded "  of  my  dear  Russian  carpenter,  when  I  met  one 
day  in  the  street  an  English  gentleman  of  some  repute,  with  the 
distinction  of  the  letters  LL.D.  added  to  his  name.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  only  the  evening  before  in  the  house  of  mutual 
friends,  and  he  conversed  with  me  in  a  friendly  but  patronising 
manner.  But  when  the  next  day  I  met  him  accidentally  in  the 
street,  he  not  only  would  not  shake  hands  with  me,  but  on  recog- 
nising me  passed  on  his  way,  assuming  a  haughty  air,  which  clearly 
said,  "  I  am  somebody,  you  nobody." 

Of  course  it  would  be  unfair  to  generalise  from  individual 
crses,  or  make  the  honourable  title  of  LL.D.  responsible  for  the 
vain  pride  of  some  of  its  bearers.  Since  this  incident  I  have 
been  honoured  and  sincerely  befriended  by  many  distinguished 
English  men  and  women  of  far  higher  rank  and  merit,  but  I  only 
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wanted  to  point  out  the  essential  sensitiveness  of  human  nature, 
and  how  the  slightest  word,  or  insignificant  action,  may  add  to 
the  happiness  of  our  fellow-men  or  increase  the  number  of  his 
disappointments. 

As  the  poet  puts  it : — 

"  Scorn  not  the  slightest  word  or  deed, 
Nor  deem  it  void  of  power  ; 
There's  fruit  in  each  wind-wafted  seed 
That  waits  its  fatal  hour. 

"  A  whispered  word  may  touch  the  heart, 
And  call  it  back  to  life  ; 
A  look  of  love  bid  sin  depart, 
And  still  unholy  strife." 

— HlNCKS. 

From  all  I  said  about  the  Stundists  the  reader  will  gather 
that  neither1'  they,  nor  other  sects  in  Russia,  represent  anything 
like  the  organised  denominations  in  this  country,  with  their 
churches,  schools,  colleges,  funds,  literature  and  other  associated 
institutions.  Stundism,  or  Molocanism,  represents  only  a  spiritual 
movement,  which  the  Government  does  its  best  to  stamp  out  of 
existence,  not  allowing  it  to  take  definite  shape  and  form  in  some 
solid  organisation.  Only  some  of  the  Old  Believers  are  allowed 
to  have  their  permanent  places  of  worship,  which  every  passer- 
by can  easily  recognise,  as  the  buildings  are  without  windows  on 
the  side  of  the  street,  and  have  generally  a  strange  and  gloomy 
appearance.  But  these  Old  Believers  in  many  respects  are  even 
more  superstitious  and  fanatical  than  the  orthodox,  and  have  very 
little  in  common  with  the  Protestantism  of  Western  Europe. 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  and  the  first  years  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.,  the  Stundists  were  brought  up  for  trial  in 
courts  of  justice,  and   it  was  possible  more  or  less  to  follow  the 
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number  and  nature  of  their  convictions.  As  these  public  trials 
proved  injurious  to  the  orthodox  cause,  the  greediness  and 
brutality  of  both  priest  and  official  being  too  often  brought  to 
light,  and  a  number  of  the  newspapers  reporting  the  cases  with 
evident  sympathy  for  the  accused  heretics,  public  trial  of  dis- 
senters was  abolished,  their  fate  being  left  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  administration  like  that  of  political  criminals.  So  that  it 
is  the  Government  alone  that  knows  exactly  how  many  victims 
of  its  tyranny  are  at  present  pining  away  in  the  prisons  and  in 
Siberia.  Some  give  the  number  of  Stundists  at  present  in  exile 
as  3000,  but  having  personally  made  some  inquiries  I  was  unable 
to  ascertain  whether  this  number  is  approximately  true.  The 
Government  does  its  best  to  interrupt  any  communication  of  the 
Stundists  with  their  friends  abroad,  but  in  this  fortunately  they 
cannot  succeed,  as  there  are  so  many  roundabout  ways  to  get 
information.  Recently  a  Scottish  friend  of  mine,  living  in  Russia, 
informed  me  that  he  was  going  from  the  north  to  the  Caucasus 
for  a  holiday  trip,  and  1  asked  him  by  all  means  to  visit  on  his 
way  a  friend  of  mine  in  a  certain  town,  who  would  give  him 
an  introduction  to  his  brother  in  Tiflis,  and  the  latter  would 
direct  him  further  as  to  information  about  the  Stundist  exiles 
in  the  Caucasus.  And  here  are  some  quotations  from  the  letter 
of  my  Scottish  friend  from  St.  Petersburg : — 

"  I  arrived  here  from  my  travels  a  week  ago,  and  am  very  glad 
that  they  are  over.  .  .  .  Your  letters  were  opened  before  I  got 
them  in  Saratoff,  and  so  were  most  of  those  I  received  from 
abroad.  This  is  now  the  complaint  of  most  foreigners.  Inland 
letters,  both  from  and  to  me,  never  reached  their  destination.     As 

requested,  I  forwarded  your  note  to  N ,  and  some  days  later  I 

wrote  him  a  long  letter  in  French,  to  none  of  which  he  replied.  I 
suppose  he  never  got  any  of  them.     A  more  abominable  and  dis- 
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gusting  administration  does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
excepting  China  and  Turkey.  I  hope  he  did  not  get  into  trouble 
on  account  of  them.  As  I  discovered  his  brother's  whereabouts 
in  Tifiis,  I  called  on  him,  but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
me,  and  appeared  very  nervous.  You  will  be  glad,  however,  to 
know  that  I  hope  early  next  year  to  furnish  you  with  as  many 
addresses  as  you  like.  Further  explanation  I  cannot  give.  .  .  . 
If  you  have  anything  of  importance  at  any  time  you  had  better 
register  your  epistles — the  post-office  seems  going  from  bad  to 
worse." 

Letters  opened  by  the  post-office  before  delivery  ;  a  Russian 
citizen  trembling  at  the  slightest  inquiry  about  exiled  Protestants, 
with  whom,  I  know,  he  is  in  secret  sympathy,  but  about  whom  he 
is  afraid  even  to  speak  with  a  stranger  who  was  not  duly  recom- 
mended to  him — what  tales  of  woe,  what  volumes  of  national 
suffering  and  servitude  speak  from  these  two  insignificant  stories. 
In  what  a  terrorised  state  must  a  society  be  in  which  a  citizen 
must  assume  a  mask  and  deny  any  relation,  any  knowledge,  any 
desire  to  hear  about  those  who  give  up  everything,  and  cheerfully 
submit  to  their  terrible  sufferings  for  conscience'  sake.  Talk  about 
atrocities  in  Armenia,  about  Mahommedan  intolerance  and  cruelties 
— is  the  tyranny  of  Russian  despots  lighter  simply  because  they  are 
Christian  and  orthodox  tyrants,  and  exterminate  their  victims  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  instead  of  Allah  and 
Mahommed  his  prophet  ?  The  Roman  and  Protestant  Churches 
have  their  missions  all  over  the  world  in  Mahommedan,  Brah- 
manic,  Buddhist  countries,  even  among  savages  and  cannibals. 
Holy  Orthodox  Russia  alone,  or  more  correctly,  autocratic  czars 
alone,  would  not  allow  any  foreign  missions  in  their  dominions, 
would  not  venture  to  let  orthodox  priests  face  in  a  fair  and  free 
discussion  their  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  opponents.    Neither 
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has  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  at  any  time  attempted  to  start 
missions  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  with  all  its  ardent 
faith  that  there  is  no  salvation  outside  its  own  doctrines;  for  in 
the  depth  of  its  soul  it  is  conscious  of  its  spiritual  and  intellectual 
poverty,  of  sure  defeat  and  ridicule.  England,  with  her  open 
field  for  all  creeds,  even  for  agnosticism  and  atheism,  would 
surely  not  object  to  an  open  and  active  propaganda  of  Russian 
orthodoxy ;  but  the  latter  could  not  use  here  its  real  and  effective 
system  of  theological  arguments,  viz.,  bayonets,  whips,  prisons, 
and  the  "  birch-gruel,"  without  which  she  is  helpless  and  impo- 
tent. Will  these  arguments  prove  more  convincing  in  Russia 
itself?  Who  will  lose  courage,  hope,  and  faith  in  the  final  triumph 
of  light  and  freedom  over  darkness  and  oppression  ?  Pharaoh 
used  the  same  arguments  against  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  we 
read  :  "  But  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multiplied 
and  grew." 
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XII. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  DUKHOBORTSY. 

QUITE  recently  a  number  of  Russian  and  English  newspapers 
reported  the  terrible  persecutions  which  the  Russian  Government 
instituted  against  the  sect  of  the  Dukhobortsy  (Warriors  of  the 
Spirit),  hitherto  left  more  or  less  unmolested  in  their  place  of 
exile  in  the  Caucasus.  The  treatment  they  underwent  was 
indeed  so  barbarous,  and  the  sympathy  felt  with  their  cause  in 
the  nobler  section  of  Russian  society  was  so  universal,  that  Count 
Tolstoy  finally  broke  his  enforced  silence  on  the  misdeeds  of 
Russian  autocratic  tyranny,  and,  with  a  courage  and  audacity 
which  nobody  else  residing  in  Russiawould  venture  to  demonstrate, 
appealed  openly  to  the  civilised  world  on  behalf  of  these  victims 
of  Greek  Orthodox  intolerance  and  Government  despotism.1 

What  then  had  happened,  and  who  are  these  Dukhobortsy  ? 

Like  most  of  the  Russian  sects,  the  origin  of  the  Dukhobortsy 
cannot  be  clearly  traced.  It  is  known,  however,  that  their  com- 
munity dates  from  the  end  of  the  last  century,  their  first  spiritual 
adviser  having  been  an  English  Quaker  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  preaching  in  Russia  the  beliefs  of  his  co-religionists.  These 
beliefs  became  the  foundation  of  the  faith  of  a  circle  of  men  and 
women,  who,  however,  in  their  successive  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trines   and    ceremonies    of   the    Greek    Church,    superseded   the 

1  See  Tolstoy's  letter  and  extensive  report  in  the  Times,  October  23,  1895  ;  also 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  5  ami  10,  1S95. 
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teaching  of  their  original  instructor,  bv-and-by  developing  a  creed 
of  their  own.  The  bases  of  this  creed  are  briefly  as  follows  : 
God  lives  in  the  soul  of  every  man,  and  His  voice  is  heard  in  the 
voice  of  our  conscience.  No  beliefs  or  commandments,  even 
though  distinctly  expressed  in  the  Bible,  are  obligatory,  unless 
they  correspond  to  reason  and  are  approved  by  our  conscience, 
the  supreme  voice  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  had  in  Himself  the  Spirit 
of  God  only  in  a  fuller  measure,  and  was  a  Son  of  God  only  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  call  ourselves  "sons  of  God."  As  God 
is  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  and  Father  of  all  mankind,  all 
men  naturally  must  be  equal,  and  nobod}r  has  any  right  to  claim 
authority  over  his  fellow-man.  All  external  distinctions  therefore 
— divisions  between  classes  and  nations — are  worth  nothing;  they 
do  not  come  from  God  but  from  some  natural  accidents,  or  from 
human  vanity  and  lust  of  power.  If  a  European  lived  long  in 
Central  Africa,  he  would  by-and-by  become  a  black  man,  and  his 
children  may  be  such  from  their  very  birth.  He  who  believes 
himself  to  be  a  son  of  God  and  other  people  to  be  the  same,  needs 
no  outward  compulsion,  outward  authority,  clerical  or  secular,  to 
make  him  live  honestly  and  in  peace  with  his  neighbour.  "We," 
say  the  Dukhobortsy,  "  not  wishing  to  wrong  anybody,  on  the 
contrary  being  always  ready  to  do  our  utmost  to  help  any  one  in 
want,  need  no  judicial  tribunals  nor  police  to  keep  us  in  subordi- 
nation, much  less  monarchical  government.  We  have  no  chiefs 
among  us,  for  we  are  all  chiefs  and  all  subordinates." 

These  principles  they  practical!}'  carry  out  among  themselves, 
living  in  remarkable  concord  with  their  neighbours,  and  develop- 
ing a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  communal  institutions  which  are 
unequalled  among  other  Russian  sects.  But  the  principal  feature 
of  the  Dukhobortsy,  which  brought  upon  them  recentry  all  their 
troubles,    is   their  belief  in    the    sinfulness    of   using   arms    and 
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making  war  against  weaker  individuals  or  nations.  Since  its 
first  beginnings,  the  Dukhobortsy  heresy  has  considerably  spread 
in  various  parts  of  Russia,  their  chief  stronghold  being  in  the 
Crimea,  where  they  formed  well  organised  and  flourishing  com- 
munities. Here  they  found  moral  and  other  support  in  the 
German  sect  of  the  Menonites,  professing  nearly  the  same  prin- 
ciples, who,  after  the  introduction  of  the  universal  conscript  system 
in  1874,  refused  to  be  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  emigrated  in 
masses  to  America. 

The  Government  has  subjected  the  Dukhobortsy  to  various 
restrictions  and  persecutions,  the  most  important  being  the  total 
expulsion  of  all  their  communities  in  the  forties,  by  an  order  of 
Nicholas  I.,  from  the  Crimea,  and  their  compulsory  settlement  in 
one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  Transcaucasus,  on  a  spot  5000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  By  labour  and  energy,  co-operation 
and  patience,  the  Dukhobortsy  soon  transformed  this  wilderness 
into  a  flourishing  land,  thence  continuing  their  propaganda, 
and  by-and-by  penetrating  into  the  government  of  Elisavetpol 
and  the  province  of  Kars,  acquired  after  the  last  Russo-Turkish 
war. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  great  religious  revival  took  place 
among  these  religious  sectarians,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Government  strengthened  its  vigilance,  and  finally  arrested  their 
leader,  Peter  Veriguin,  and  a  number  of  other  conspicuous 
members  of  the  community.  This  act  of  the  Government  has 
not  only  not  frightened  the  Dukhobortsy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  had  the  effect  of  strengthening  their  decision  to  be  true  to 
their  religious  conviction,  and  carry  out  practically  their  chief 
principle,  to  abstain  from  military  duty,  from  all  participation  in 
the  violent  acts  of  the  Government,  and  to  destroy  all  their  arms. 
To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  such  a  decision,  the  English 
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reader  must  have  some  idea  what  militarism  in  Russia  is,  what 
incalculably  disastrous  moral  and  economic  effects  it  has  on  the 
whole  population,  and  what  unspeakable  evils  indirectly  result 
from  the  conscription  system,  and  from  a  military  class  numbering 
no  less  than  seven  millions  of  the  whole  population  of  the  empire. 
As  the  actual  military  force  is  drawn  from  the  people  itself,  the 
peasantry  alone  forming  81.6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  it 
is  not  very  unusual  for  soldiers,  sent  to  aid  the  police  in  various 
"executions,"  to  have  to  use  their  bayonets,  or  even  fire  at  their 
own  parents,  sisters,  or  brothers.  Then  a  Russian  soldier  receives 
for  his  service  the  astonishing  salary  of  twopence  farthing  per 
month.  That  they  are  treated  like  beasts  hy  every  superior  is 
too  well  known ;  the  result  of  all  this  being  that,  pure  and 
honest  from  the  maternal  home,  a  Russian  recruit  soon  becomes 
demoralised,  frequently  a  thief  and  a  murderer,  the  soldiery  being 
more  dreaded  by  the  peaceable  population  than  the  invasion  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  which  can  happen  only  sporadically,  and  not  per- 
manently and  epidemically.1  However,  the  Dukhobortsy,  like  the 
Molocans  and  the  Stundists,  object  to  military  service  chiefly  on 
principle,  seeing  neither  moral  nor  even  practical  justification 
whatever  for  training  millions  of  people  for  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  being  able  more  skilfully  to  wound  or  kill  other  people. 
"Why,"  say  the  sectarians,  "deliberately  inspire  and  impart  to 
masses  of  innocent  and  peaceable  people  hatred  and  antago- 
nism towards  other  peoples,  whom  they  never  knew,  of  whose 
existence   they    even   never  heard  ?     Is    God's    wide  world    not 

1  It  may  interest  the  reader  to  learn  that  the  yearly  Russian  budget  for  the  army 
and  navy  is  about  three  hundred  millions  of  roubles,  while  the  expenditure  for 
elementary  schools  for  the  people  amounts  only  to  four  millions.  This  is  while  92 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  state  revenue  is  derived  from  the  peasantry  and  working  class, 
the  nobility,  officialdom,  clergy,  and  military  being  free  from  ordinary  taxes,  and  con- 
stituting the  legally  recognised  and  so-called  "privileged  class." 
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sufficient  for  every  one  to  live  upon  ?     Does   not  mother  earth 
yield  enough  to  support  its  inhabitants  ?  " 

The  Dukhobortsy,  during  their  existence  as  a  community,  have 
occasionally  manifested  their  opposition  to  the  warlike  spirit  and 
tendencies  of  the  ruling  class ;  but  this  time,  after  the  arrest  ot 
Peter  Veriguin  and  other  leaders,  they  resolved  to  refuse  to  serve 
in  the  army  altogether,  whatever  might  happen.  The  first  man 
to  set  an  example  was  a  sectarian,  Matvei  Lebedev,  who  served 
in  Elisavetpol  in  the  reserve  battalion.  Ten  other  Dukhobortsy 
followed  him,  and  handed  their  guns  to  their  commanders,  de- 
claring that  militarism  and  wars  were  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  Christ.  The  whole  party  was  immediately  imprisoned  and 
tried  in  Tiflis,  on  July  14  this  year  (1895).  They  were  sentenced 
to  the  disciplinary  battalion — Lebedev  for  three  years  and  the 
rest  for  two.  This  comparatively  mild  sentence  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the  Dukhobortsy  are  very  much 
liked  by  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  wept  when  their  comrades 
were  taken  away  to  prison,  and  were  in  a  state  of  excitement 
which  threatened  to  become  a  general  rebellion. 

This  act  of  the  Dukhobortsy  in  Elisavetpol  was  the  signal  for 
their  fellow-believers  in  other  districts  in  the  Caucasus,  and  even 
for  some  soldiers  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  to  put  down  their 
arms  and  refuse  to  serve  in  the  army.  The  most  cruel  persecu- 
tions now  began  against  the  Dukhobortsy  as  a  body,  the  Govern- 
ment making  no  distinction  between  old  and  young,  women  or 
children.  Of  the  numerous  cases  of  barbarous  treatment  of  these 
sectarians  which  have  come  to  light,  and  which  have  been  con- 
firmed by  a  personal  friend  of  Count  Tolstoy,  who  last  summer 
went  to  the  Caucasus  purposely  to  collect  accurate  information, 
I  will  only  quote  the  following,  which  has  already  been  published 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle  (Sept.  5,  1895)  : — 
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"After  the  persecution  of  the  sect  in  Elisavetpol,  all  the  soldiers 
stationed  at  Kars  who  were  members  of  this  body  gave  up  their 
arms.  The  officials  then  tried  to  bring  them  to  '  reason '  by  a 
kind  of  mock  execution.  Gibbets  were  put  up,  shrouds  were 
made,  and  the  men  were  led  up  to  the  place  of  execution,  without, 
however,  being  shaken  in  their  constancy.  The  farce  was  carried 
a  step  further,  and  the  white  shrouds  were  put  upon  them — still 
without  effect.  The  officials  had  to  confess  themselves  beaten, 
and  for  the  present  the  incident  ended  here.  On  June  28  (old 
style)  the  whole  community  of  Dukhobortsy  in  the  Akhalnalan 
(Akhabyikh)  district,  accompanied  by  the  women  and  children, 
brought  out  into  an  open  field  all  their  arms,  surrounded  them 
with  wood  saturated  with  petroleum,  and  lighted  the  pile,  standing 
round  it  singing  psalms  till  it  burned  out.  The  next  day,  the 
29th,  the  Governor  of  Tiflis  sent  against  them  a  detachment  of 
Cossacks.  The  latter  charged,  and  the  Dukhobortsy,  putting 
their  women  and  children  in  the  middle,  stood  around  them 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand.  The  Cossacks  charged  several 
times,  killing  four  men  and  wounding  many  more ;  but  the 
Dukhobortsy  stood  motionless,  merely  putting  aside  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades.  At  last  the  attacks  were  discontinued, 
and  the  Dukhobortsy  were  told  to  go  to  the  village,  where  the 
Governor  awaited  them.  They  obeyed,  carrying  with  them  their 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Governor  called  out  by  their  names 
three  reserve  men,  and  asked  them  whether  they  were  going 
to  serve  as  before.  They  answered,  '  No  ! '  The  Governor  then 
ordered  them  to  be  beaten.  The  sentence  was  carried  out,  the 
question  put  again,  and  again  the  answer  was  '  No  ! '  The  beating 
was  then  recommenced.  Seeing  this,  sixty  more  reserve  men 
stepped  out  from  the  crowd  and  silently  put  their  certificates  of 
leave   at   the  Governor's  feet.     The  reply  of  the  Governor  was, 
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'  Beat  them ! '     He  then  went  away,  leaving  the  execution  of  the 
order  to  the  chief  of  the  district.  .   .  ." 

The  Cossacks  were  let  loose  upon  the  Dukhobortsy  in  numer- 
ous other  places,  where  they  fell  upon  them  simply  like  blood- 
thirsty beasts  of  prey.  In  the  village  of  Radionovka  a  Cossack 
officer  ordered  two  sectarians,  Nikolai  Slepor  and  Egor  Kadykin, 
to  be  given  a  hundred  lashes  each,  absolutely  without  the  slightest 
provocation. 

In  Bogdanovka  a  Dukhobor  named  Vasili  Pashyakov,  for  not 
answering  the  salute  of  an  officer  in  military  style,  was  beaten  so 
badly  that  he  was  about  a  month  lying  ill  in  bed.  In  the  village 
Orlovka,  an  old  man  of  sixty,  Kirill  Konkin,  was  beaten  with  the 
lash  so  cruelly  that  he  died  of  it  on  the  road  after  being  exiled. 
There  are  also  reported  appalling  outrages  upon  women. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that,  from  the  Akhalkalaki  district  alone, 
464  families  of  the  Dukhobortsy  have  been  evicted,  and  scattered 
over  ether  districts  among  the  villages,  with  a  Georgian  population, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  starving  them  out.  They  have  been 
previously  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  country ; 
their  settlements  looked  strikingly  neat,  well-ordered  ;  their  cattle 
were  valued  twice  as  highly  as  local  cattle.  All  these  houses, 
fields,  cattle,  and  other  property  they  had  to  leave  behind  them, 
as  the  Government  did  not  allow  them  even  time  to  sell  them,  and 
otherwise  settle  up  their  affairs. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  the  Dukhobortsy,  many  details  of 
which  have  been  related  in  a  number  of  Russian  newspapers  and 
never  denied  by  the  Russian  Govern"ment.  Count  Tolstoy,  while 
appealing,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  to  the  public  opinion  of  the 
civilised  world  on  behalf  of  those  persecuted  for  conscience'  sake, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  "cruelties  of  the  persecutors  are 
often  only  committed  through  blindness  and  ignorance,  and  that 
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they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing."     I  venture  humbly  to 

differ   from  my  great   countryman  on  this   point.     The   Spanish 

inquisitors,  so  far  as  we  know,  sincerely  and  honestly  believed 

that,  if  they  could  silence  and  destroy  the  voice  of  dissent  and 

heresy,   the  world    and    the    heretics    themselves   would    be   the 

better,  and  Torquemada  was  no  doubt  as  holy  as  the  victim  who 

received  martyrdom  from  his  hands.     The  one  condemned,  the 

other  offered  up  his  life,  both  acting,  each  in  his  own  way,  in  the 

name  of  his  highest  ideal,  the  absolute  truth — ad  majorem  Dei 

gloriam.     Perhaps  it  requires  even  deeper  conviction  and  greater 

moral   effort   to  condemn   than   to  be  condemned ;    but  no  such 

justification    can   be   found   for   the   modern    Muscovite    Torque- 

madas.     Tolstoy  himself  tells  us  in  his  books,  and  we  know  it 

independently  of  his  testimony,  that  the  upper  governing  class  of 

Russia  has  no  Orthodox  convictions,  that  in  fact  they  throw  off 

all  religious  belief  "at  the  age  of  eleven"  or  so.     What  they  do 

know  is  that  no  Orthodoxy  means  no  autocracy,  and  no  autocracy 

means  no  bureaucracy,  no  high  positions,  no  court  intrigues,  no 

selling  of  the  honour  of  wives  and  daughters,  no  plundering  of 

the  people.     Those  who  have  some  insight  into  the  working  of 

autocracy  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Russian  persecutors  know 

exactly  what  they  are  doing.     But  though  they  know  the  object 

of  their  misdeeds,  it  is  as  sure  that  they  will  never  attain  it  as 

there  is  divine  truth  and  prophetic  inspiration  in  the  poet's  sweet 

and   majestic  vision,  with  which  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  to 

conclude  my  feeble  account  of  the  perils  and  labour  accompanying 

the  birth  and  growth  of  a  new  life  for  Russia. 

"  O  Earth  !  thy  past  is  crowned  and  consecrated 
With  its  reformers,  speaking  yet,  though  dead  : 
Who  unto  strife,  and  toil,  and  tears  were  fated ; 
Who  unto  fiery  martyrdoms  were  led. 
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O  Earth  !  the  present  too  is  crowned  with  splendour, 
By  its  reformers  battling  in  the  strife  ; 
Friends  of  humanity,  stern,  strong  and  tender, 
Making  the  world  more  hopeful  with  their  life. 

O  Earth  !  thy  future  shall  be  great  and  glorious 
With  its  reformers  toiling  in  the  van, 
Till  truth  and  love  shall  reign  o'er  all  victorious, 
And  earth  be  given  to  freedom  and  to  man." 

— Harris. 
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XIII. 

UPS  AND  DOWNS— A  BREATH  OF  LIBERTY— 
THE  FINAL  BLOW. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  relate  in  brief  a  few  successive  inci- 
dents in  my  career  in  Russia,  as  a  schoolmaster  and  preacher, 
till  the  time  when  my  life  became  utterly  unbearable,  and  I  felt 
myself  compelled  to  give  up  everything,  to  leave  home,  friends, 
my  most  cherished  labours,  and  start  life  anew  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  human  rights  are  recognised  above  those  of  thrones 
and  creeds,  where  the  fetters  of  slavery  have  long  been  broken, 
and  a  citizen's  useful  activity  is  honoured  and  appreciated  by  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Our  school  had  two  head-masters,  and  a  staff  of  assistant- 
masters  under  various  appellations,  the  first  head-master  having 
charge  of  the  premises,  and  all  of  us  being  in  the  official  service 
of  his  Majesty,  thereby  belonging  to  the  legally  constituted  "  privi- 
leged class,"  and  therefore  free  from  the  usual  taxes  and  pass- 
ports, and  entitled,  in  the  usual  course  of  service,  to  many  other 
advantages,  decorations,  pensions,  personal  and  hereditary  nobility, 
with  which  autocracy  abundantly  blesses  its  loyal  servants  and 
supporters.  And  yet  we  were  ungrateful  and  discontented,  our 
hearts  beating  warmly,  indeed  aching,  bleeding  in  anguish  at  the 
sight  of  the  agony  of  the  people  at  large,  rather  than  filled  with 
thankfulness  to  our  employer — the  Government.  Of  my  own 
loyal  feelings  the  reader  is  already  aware,  and  I  can  only  testify 
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that  all  my  other  comrades,  except  one,  viz.,  the  gymnastic  in- 
structor, who  was  an  officer  of  the  army,  shared   inwardly   the 
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same  feelings  ;    our  school  certainly  by  no  means  being  a  rare 
exception  as  a  nest  of  discontented  teachers.     The  second  head- 
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master,  Nauru  Alexandrovich  Perlin,  resigned,  and  entered  the 
Odessa  University  as  a  student  of  law.  He  soon  formed  a  circle 
of  friends  with  the  object  of  reading  and  distributing  literature 
not  authorised  by  the  censorship.  An  assistant  master  of  our 
school,  Mr.  Raichstein,  joined  the  circle,  which  was  soon  detected 
by  the  police,  all  its  members  being  arrested  and  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  for  several  months,  then  freed  and  placed  under 
special  police  supervision.  Perlin  and  Raichstein  finally  managed 
to  escape  from  Russia,  and  are  now  somewhere  abroad.  On  the 
27th  December  1884  I  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  place  of  Mr. 
Perlin,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  my  salary.  This  allowed 
me  to  develop  the  New  Israel  propaganda,  and  the  following 
January  I  delivered  my  first  two  public  lectures  on  "The  Altruistic 
Principles  in  the  Ethical  Systems  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,"  and 
"  The  Future  Prospects  of  both  Religions."  A  public  lecture  in 
Russia  is  an  event,  not  because  there  are  few  able  to  lecture,  but 
only  because  the  censorship  is  specially  strict  on  such  occasions, 
and  it  is  only  after  mutual  consent  of  the  educational  adminis- 
trative authorities,  in  conjunction  with  the  secular  or  ecclesiastical 
censorship,  that  public  lectures  are  allowed  to  persons  of  un- 
questionable political  reliability.  The  latter  condition,  of  course, 
can  be  ascertained  only  through  the  secret  police  and  gendarmerie. 
Hence  the  innumerable  worries  connected  with  lecturing  that  kill 
any  desire  to  try  one's  luck  in  organising  a  public  discourse. 
Both  my  lectures  were  delivered  at  the  Mariunsky  Theatre,  and 
produced  a  sensation,  especially  among  the  Jews.  The  latter 
believed  that  I  should  be  very  hard  on  Judaism,  and  several 
Jews,  university  students,  armed  themselves  with  potatoes  and 
herrings  to  throw  at  me  on  the  stage.  The  excitement  among 
the  Jewish  population  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  a 
strong  detachment  of  which  was  sent  to  the  theatre  to  protect 
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me  and  see  me  safe  home.  This,  however,  was  unnecessary. 
After  a  two  hours'  discourse  my  opponents,  who  assembled  in 
the  gallery,  not  only  showed  no  signs  of  attempting  to  offend  me, 
but  some  of  them  even  shouted  loudly,  "  Govoru  yeshtcho " — 
"Tell  us  something  more."  So  much  were  the  police  afraid 
of  disturbance  that  their  head,  Colonel  Bunin,  was  present 
personally  all  the  time  during  the  first  lecture.  Both  lectures 
were  afterwards  published  under  the  same  title. 

At  the  same  time  the  reform  movement  among  the  Jews  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  a  little  book  entitled 
"Significant  Movements  in  the  Synagogue,"  by  the  well-known 
publicist  and  physician,  Dr.  Benjamin  Portugaloff  of  Samara. 
This  little  book,  noble  as  its  author's  intention  was,  proved  at  the 
same  time  fatal  for  the  movement.  In  it  the  enthusiastic  reformer 
hailed  the  agitation  in  Elizabethgrad  and  Odessa,  and  described  it 
as  a  sign  of  the  time,  not  characteristic  only  of  the  Jews.  As  if 
in  response  to  this  publication,  the  leading  St.  Petersburg  daily, 
the  Novoye  Vremya,  the  organ  of  Panslavonic  tendencies  and 
general  obscurantism,  all  of  a  sudden  again  reviewed  my  book 
published  in  1882  in  a  most  venomous  extensive  feuilleton,  entitled 
"The  Wicked  Attempt  (Pokushenie)  of  New  Israel."  In  this 
article  I  am  accused  of  having  attempted  to  lead  astray  the  whole 
holy  Orthodox  Russia;  that  I  am  only  a  secret  hireling  of  the 
Synagogue,  which  wants  to  secure  for  the  Jews  the  civil  rights 
of  Russian  citizenship  by  promising  to  introduce  reforms  in  the 
Christian  spirit  which  she  does  not  really  mean  to  fulfil,  &c,  &c. 
Whether  this  article  first  called  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  the  mistake  of  having  fostered  a  movement  which  is  directed 
against  orthodox  interests,  or,  on  the  contrary,  the  Government 
itself  was  the  first  to  open  its  eyes  and  realise  that  any  forward 
spiritual    and   intellectual    movement    is    harmful    for    autocracy 
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and  orthodox}',  and  the  said  article  was  only  officially  inspired, 
or  whether  the  Government  actually  knew  more  about  my  move- 
ment among  the  Russian  sectarians  than  I  imagined,  of  course 
I  cannot  know.  The  fact  alone  that  the  Novoye  Vremya,  the 
foremost  champion  of  Panslavism  and  Russian  unity  in  Greek 
orthodoxy  and  autocracy,  could  suddenly  change  its  front  against 
the  New  Israel  movement  was  certainly  significant,  and  I  at 
once  realised  that  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  coming  storms. 
However,  I  pressed  steadily  on  with  my  work  so  long  as  it  was 
not  actually  stopped.  This  took  place  in  February  1886.  The 
meetings  in  my  house  by  that  time  had  come  to  be  largely  attended, 
our  little  congregation  getting  more  and  more  organised,  the 
opposition  considerably  reconciled,  the  whole  movement  having 
indeed  become  popular  in  Southern  Russia,  and  being  followed 
and  watched  with  intense  interest  by  the  Jewish  communities  in 
Poland,  Lithuania,  as  well  as  abroad. 

One  day  I  received  an  invitation  from  the  Pristav  l  of  the  ward 
in  which  I  lived  to  appear  at  his  office.  There  he  told  me  that 
my  meetings  had  become  a  great  nuisance  to  him  ;  that  he  had 
too  many  other  more  important  things  to  attend  to  than  to  watch 
that  the  Jews  did  not  throw  stones  into  my  windows,  &c,  &c. 
I  tried  to  explain  that  no  such  things  had  happened  for  a  long 
time,  that  now  everything  went  on  smoothly  and  peaceably ;  he 
would  not  listen,  and  only  advised  me  to  remove  my  residence 
to  another  ward  not  under  his  jurisdiction,  where  he  would  not 
be  responsible  for  any  occurrence.  I  understood  that  he  had  no 
doubt  received  a  hint  simply  to  hunt  me  out  from  my  place,  and 
that  the  same  thing  would  occur  in  other  wards  of  the  town. 
The  Government  apparently  felt  uneasy  about  suppressing  the 
movement   openly   and    formally,    after   it    had    favoured    it    for 

1  Police  inspector. 
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several  years,  and  as  my  meetings  were  never  officially  sanctioned, 
it  was  best  to  suppress  them  unofficially  too.  In  Russia,  where 
the  smile  of  a  great  one  makes  the  little  one  dance  with  joy,  and 
the  frown  of  a  superior  fills  his  subordinate  with  feverish  shiver, 
many  great  things  are  done  and  undone  in  an  unofficial  manner, 
just  simply  by  smiles  and  frowns.  So  it  was  in  the  great 
question  of  effecting  a  reformation  among  the  Jews  and  recon- 
ciling Judaism  with  Christianity.  To  the  many  difficulties  of 
the  work  itself  there  was  added  now  the  greatest  one,  the 
disfavour  of  the  Government.  From  that  time  I  dragged  on  a 
most  miserable  existence,  wandering  from  ward  to  ward,  holding 
meetings  as  quietly  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  give  any  pretext  that 
they  were  causing  disturbance  and  nuisance,  but  being  always, 
after  a  short  time,  requested  by  the  Pristavs  to  go  away  some- 
where else,  to  another  part  of  the  town,  where  the  same  thing 
would  happen.  In  the  summer  of  18S7  I  felt  myself  at  last 
utterly  done  up.  The  work  in  the  school  implied  hard,  con- 
stant study  of  several  subjects ;  I  was  also  deeply  interested 
in  theology,  philosophy,  history,  sociology,  foreign,  especially 
Indian  and  other  Eastern,  literature.  This,  with  preaching 
in  private  houses  and  at  meetings,  writing  stories  and  articles 
for  papers,  replying  to  constant  attacks  by  my  opponents, 
which  appeared  in  the  Russian  and  the  Jewish  press,  corre- 
sponding with  numerous  persons  in  Russia  and 'abroad — all  this, 
done  personally  without  any  outside  assistance,  accompanied  by 
ceaseless  worries,  anxiety,  and  annoyances,  in  the  fight  with 
censors,  dvorniks,  police,  &c.,  proved  too  much  for  my  health, 
and  I  quite  broke  down  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  nervous  strain. 
Sleeplessness  and  indigestion  caused  other  complications,  and 
my  case  having  become  very  serious,  the  doctors  ordered  my 
immediate  departure  for  mineral  spring  waters  in  Austria.     The 
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Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  granted  me  300  roubles  towards 
my  expenses,  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  1887  I  left  Russian 
soil  for  foreign  countries  for  the  first  time.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  the  reader,  but  I  paid  no  heed  to  the  orders  of  my  medical 
advisers,  feeling  sure  that  I  knew  myself  best;  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  my  constitution  ;  that  all  I  really  needed  was 
to  inhale  and  breathe  another  air,  not  poisoned  by  the  suffocating 
exhalations  of  the  hydra  of  Russian  autocratic  tyranny.  Yes, 
freedom,  sweet  freedom,  was  the  tonic  necessary  to  restore  my 
health  ;  for  if  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  he  also  does 
not  suffer  from  corporal  pains  alone,  and  mineral  waters  or 
other  medicines  will  prove  utterly  inadequate  and  useless  when, 
not  the  bod}^,  but  the  soul  is  affected  and  dislocated  to  its  very 
depth.  Defying  everything,  I  went  straight  to  Berlin,  whose 
intellectual  activity  long  ago  attracted  my  attention,  especially 
two  celebrities  standing  at  the  top  of  two  almost  diametrically 
diverse  poles.  When  the  train  approached  the  Russo-German 
frontier  I  felt  greatly  agitated,  a  sort  of  a  sacred  awe  took  hold 
of  me,  and  I  stood  on  the  platform  of  the  carriage  enchanted,  as 
if  in  a  dream,  eagerly  looking  out  to  the  other  side,  to  the  new 
skies.  Such  must  have  been  the  looks  of  the  Israelites  thrown 
across  the  sacred  banks  of  the  Jordan  ;  such  must  be  the  feelings 
of  a  pilgrim  for  the  first  time  in  sight  of  the  holy  spot  for  which 
he  has  been  longing  all  his  life.  An  Englishman  will  surely 
smile  at  the  confession  of  my  awe  on  approaching  German  soil, 
but  the  prisoner  who  has  been  kept  all  his  life  in  the  seclusion  of 
a  casemate,  dreaming  of  free  walks  among  fields  and  woods,  will 
understand  me  better  and  sympathise  with  me.  As  Goethe  said  : 
"  Wer  den  Dichter  will  verstehn, 
Muss  in  den  Dichter's  Lande  gehn.'-" ' 


1  "  Whoever  wishes  to  understand  the  poet 
Must  go  to  the  poet's  land." 
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With  the  poetry  of  Russian  slavery  behind  me,  and  the  Fatherland 
of  Luther,  Kant,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  and 
others  before  me,  no  wonder  that  Germany,  at  this  my  first  visit, 
appeared  to  me  as  the  promised  land  of  liberty  and  happiness, 
the  habitation  of  unfettered  religion,  science,  and  art,  where 
Tugend1  alone  reigns  supreme,  and  peoples  are  governed  with 
righteousness  and  mercy.  I  have  since  changed  some  of  my 
opinions  of  the  Fatherland,  but  this  my  first  visit  to  Germany  was 
really  of  great  benefit  to  me,  and  restored  my  health  marvellously, 
without  any  assistance  of  mineral  waters  and  other  medical  treat- 
ment. I  felt  myself  another  man  the  moment  we  crossed  the 
boundary-line ;  I  remember,  indeed,  having  given  a  sigh  of  relief, 
and  with  it  all  my  pains  and  anxieties  vanished  into  the  air. 

In  Berlin,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  visit  the  famous  Hebrew 
scholar,  professor  of  the  University,  Dr.  Hermann  Strack,  and 
then  the  popular  philanthropist,  writer,  and  leader  of  the  Woman's 
Movement,  Frau  Lina  Morgenstern.  Both  names,  so  diverse  in 
their  practical  sphere  of  activity,  were  familiar  to  me  through 
their  works.  Professor  Strack  spent  about  three  years  in  Russia, 
having  been  invited  by  the  Government  to  investigate  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  famous  Hebrew  MSS.  discovered  by  the  Karaith, 
Abraham  Firkovitch,  and  for  other  scientific  research.  His 
numerous  works  are  well  known  in  the  scientific  world,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  English  theological  student  who  has  not  consulted 
his  Hebrew  grammar  and  other  valuable  books.  But  the  charm 
of  his  personality  is  perhaps  even  greater  than  that  of  his  works, 
though  not  known  to  the  masses  of  his  admirers  as  a  savant,  who 
have  not  been  privileged  to  make  his  personal  acquaintance. 
Professor  Strack  represents  the  school  of  modern  Christian 
orthodoxy  in  the  Fatherland,  and  has  devoted  all  his  life  to  the 

1  Virtue. 
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salvation  of  Israel,  having  founded  for  that  purpose  the  Institutum 
Judaicuvi,  editing  periodicals,  training  missionaries,  and  appearing 
always  and  everywhere  as  the  great  friend  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
using  his  enormous  erudition  against  all  the  slanderous  libels  and 
ignorant  accusations  of  the  anti-Semitic  parties  in  Austria  and 
Germany.  During  the  famous  process  of  Tisza-Eslar,  in  which  a 
whole  Jewish  community  was  accused  of  having  slaughtered  a 
Christian  child  to  secure  Christian  blood,  alleged  to  be  necessary 
for  ritual  purposes,  Professor  Strack  was  the  first  among  Christians 
to  stand  up  for  the  innocent  prisoners,  and  prove  by  irrefutable 
documents  the  falsity  and  groundlessness  of  this  ancient  Christian 
superstition.  Naturally,  notwithstanding  all  the  inborn  opposition 
for  the  usual  Christian  missionary,  Professor  Strack's  name  is 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Jewish  communities  in  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  and  his  efforts  on  their  behalf  are  highly 
appreciated.  The  professor  received  me  very  warmly.  I  attended 
his  lectures,  both  at  the  University  and  at  the  Institutum  Judaicum, 
and  had  long  conversations  with  him  in  private,  which  were  to 
me  a  great  intellectual  treat,  and  a  source  of  inspiration  and 
encouragement  in  my  own  work.  The  professor  has  remained  a 
warm  friend  to  me,  and  he  assisted  me  liberally  four  years  later, 
when  I  was  again  in  Berlin,  on  my  way  to  England.  I  attended 
lectures  by  other  professors  on  comparative  theology,  history, 
and  especially  on  ethics  by  the  famous  Professor  Lazarus,  simply 
as  a  visitor  mixing  with  the  students. 

As  to  Frau  Morgenstern,  I  was  attracted  by  her  fame  as  the 
leader  of  the  Woman's  Movement  in  Germany.  In  my  New 
Israel  propaganda  I  was  always  greatly  supported  by  women,  who 
proved  all  along  more  faithful,  devoted,  and  active  than  comrades 
of  my  own  sex.  To  express  my  gratitude  and  encourage  the 
former,  I  prepared  a  sermon  on  the  part  which  women  have  taken 
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in  the  propagation  of  religion  and  religious  reforms.  I  looked  up 
some  books  on  the  subject,  which  proved  engrossing,  and  car- 
ried me  away  to  a  serious  study  of  its  aspect  under  Judaism, 
Christianity,     Mohammedanism,     Brahmanism,    and    Buddhism. 


FRAU  LINA  MORGENSTERN. 


This  naturally  led  me  to  the  ancient  and  modern  literatures  of 
the  East,  and  to  the  status  of  women  generally.  The  educational, 
philanthropic,  literary,  political,  and  patriotic  work  of  Frau 
Morgenstern  is  too  big  a  subject  to  refer  to  here,  and  I  will  only 
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state  that  through  her  I  became  acquainted  with  the  status  and 
aspirations  of  women  in  Germany,  and  have  had  the  honour  of 
contributing  to  her  largest  and  most  important  work,  "  Die  Frauen 
des  XIX.  Jahrhunderts,"  published  in  three  volumes  by  her  own 
firm. 

Among  other  celebrities  of  the  Fatherland  I  was  privileged  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  novelist,  Fanny  Lewald, 
shortly  before  she  died. 

I  spent  four  months  in  Germany,  and  made  some  attempts  to 
settle  there  altogether,  as  the  prospect  of  a  continuation  of  my 
work  in  Russia  looked  very  gloomy,  but  could  not  find  anything 
suitable  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  The  thought  of  having  to 
return  to  Russia  almost  filled  me  with  despair,  but  nothing  could 
be  done.  Altogether,  however,  this  visit  proved  most  profitable 
for  my  health  and  intellectual  development.  I  learned  there  during 
this  time,  perhaps,  more  than  a  native  would  learn  during  years, 
gathering  all  possible  information  and  observing  personally  the 
working  of  religious,  social,  political,  and  philanthropic  institutions, 
and  even  private  life,  making  my  comparisons  with  all  that  I  knew 
of  my  own  poor  country.  On  returning  to  Russia  I  was  simply 
a  marvel  to  all  who  knew  the  state  of  my  health  before  I  left, 
especially  the  doctors,  who  were  at  first  delighted  to  see  the 
astonishing  effect  of  their  diagnosis  and  prescriptions  of  mineral 
waters,  which  I  had  not  even  tasted. 

My  usual  work  in  the  school  and  in  the  New  Israel  propaganda 
began  again,  both  under  more  unfavourable  circumstances.  The 
political  reaction  had  taken  a  decided  turn  for  the  worse;  the 
censorship  became  stricter  and  utterly  unbearable.  Meetings 
were  still  held  in  the  houses  of  friends,  but  under  constant  fear  of 
a  police  invasion  and  most  serious  consequences.  After  the  visit 
to  Germany  I  began  to  feel  more  acutely  and  to  realise  more  clearly 
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the  full  extent  of  the  utter  wretchedness  and  helplessness  of  the 
Russian  people  under  the  crushing  yoke  of  absolute  and  irrespon- 
sible autocracy  and  tyranny.  Dr.  Portugaloff 's  book,  "  Significant 
Movements  in  Judaism,"  was  by  this  time  suppressed,  along  with 
a  considerable  number  of  foreign  works,  among  them  the  works 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Professor  Blackie,  and 
others. 

I    occupied    myself    with    assorting    and    systematising    the 
materials  I  gathered  from  numerous  works  bearing  on  the  status 
of  woman  under  the  aspect  of  the  five  great  religions  mentioned 
above,  and  preparing,  as  a  result  of  these  researches,  six  sketches 
suitable  to  be  delivered  as  a  course  of  public  lectures,  which  I 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  arrange,  owing  to  their  most  innocent  con- 
tents and  general  tendency.    At  the  same  time  I  started  the  series 
of  novels  or  tales,  "  Rabbi  Shalom  on  the  Shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,"  written  in  the  Jewish  language  and  embodying  in  attractive 
dramatic  narratives  the  religious  ideas  I  wanted  to  make  popular. 
I  only  succeeded  in  publishing  the  first  two  stories  in  separate 
booklets,  after  many  most  important  passages  had  been  blotted 
out    by    the    censorship.       The    first    booklet   was    perused    and 
thoroughly  approved  by  Professor  Strack  while  yet  in  MS.,  and 
to   him  it  was   dedicated.     The   persecution  of  the  Jews  at  the 
same  time  continued,  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  naturally  the 
propaganda  of  New  Israel,  as  a  reconciliation  of  the  Synagogue 
with  Christianity,  under  such  circumstances  became  absurd  and 
almost  impossible.     Several  times  I  made  an  attempt  to  start  a 
weekly  periodical  in  the  Jewish  language,  which  would  have  been 
subjected  to  preliminary  censorship,  and  therefore   could   by  no 
means    be    harmful    even   from   the    Government   point  of  view. 
The  then   Governor-General   of   New   Russia,    as    the    southern 
governments  are  called,   General  Von  Ropp,   personally  sympa- 
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thised  with  my  work,  and  presented  my  petition  about  the  weekly 
paper  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  accompanying  it  with  his 
own  memorandum,  and  supporting  the  reasons  I  gave  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  periodical.  The  Ministry  refused, 
General  Von  Ropp  explaining  to  me  privately  that  there  were 
apparently  some  misunderstandings  about  my  work,  and  that  I 
had  better  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  explain  personally  my  objects 
and  plans.  Neither  my  means  nor  my  time  allowed  me  to  under- 
take such  a  distant  journey,  and  I  felt  very  doubtful  as  to  the 
results  of  a  second  personal  interview  with  the  central  authorities 
in  St.  Petersburg.  I  dragged  on  my  work  as  best  I  could  in  a 
most  miserable  way,  until  my  health  again  broke  down,  and  I 
was  again  ordered  abroad.  This  was  in  November  1889,  and 
this  time  I  went  to  Vienna,  where  I  remained  four  months,  till 
the  end  of  February  1890.  There,  being  under  constant  medical 
treatment,  I  at  the  same  time  carried  on  the  New  Israel  propa- 
ganda in  German,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  community,  among  them  being  the  chief  Rabbi,  the 
famous  orator  Dr.  Jellinek,  and  Dr.  Bloch,  member  of  the  Austrian 
House,  both  having  their  weekly  organs,  to  which  I  contributed 
articles.  I  published  also  a  powerful  address  by  Mr.  Cameras, 
accompanying  it  with  a  preface,  and  entitling  the  pamphlet,  "  Fur 
Juden  und  Antisemiten,"  and  then  wrote  and  published  my  own 
pamphlet,  "Zwischen  Judenthum,  Christenthum,und  alien  Anderen 
Religionen," 1  an  exposition  in  dramatic  form  of  the  principles 
common  to  all  religions,  and  the  ground  on  which  adherents  of 
various  creeds  could  join  and  work  together.  This  tendency  of 
my  little  work  was  too  much  for  Roman  Catholic  Austria,  and  the 
whole  edition  of  a  thousand  copies  was  confiscated  by  the  police 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  publication.  Such  a  thing  could 
1  "  Between  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  every  other  Religion." 
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not  happen  even  in  Russia,  where  the  author  must  submit  his  work 
in  MS.  to  the  censor,  thus  saving  him  at  least  the  expense  of 
printing,  in  case  it  is  interdicted.  Having  some  apprehension  as 
to  the  fate  of  my  pamphlet,  I  went  to  the  police  before  starting  to 
print,  and  proposed  to  submit  for  their  perusal  the  pamphlet  in 
MS.,  when  I  received  the  following  encouraging  reply : — 

"  We  have  no  press  censorship  here,  as  in  your  country. 
Every  one  can  say  what  he  likes." 

When  my  printer  informed  me  of  the  confiscation  of  the 
pamphlet  I  immediately  ran  to  the  liberal-minded  police  officer 
in  charge  of  press  matters  and  asked  him  for  an  explanation, 
reminding  him  of  his  previous  words,  that  every  one  is  welcome 
to  say  what  he  likes  in  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  "Ah,  yes,"  he 
replied  ;  "  but  you  want  such  things  that  it  will  take  at  least  three 
centuries  before  they  could  be  accomplished." 

"  If  the  things  are  good  and  desirable  in  themselves,"  I  replied, 
"  what  matters  it  to  you,  and  what  danger  is  it  to  the  State,  if  I 
venture  to  foretell  just  at  present  that  such  things  must  and  will 
come  sooner  or  later  ?  And  why  did  you  refuse  to  peruse  my 
MS.,  and  thus  put  me  to  the  expense  I  incurred  in  printing?" 

"  I  told  you,"  he  replied,  "  that  we  have  no  press  censorship  in 
Austria  like  that  in  Russia.  Every  one  is  free  to  print  anything, 
but  of  course,  if  we  find  the  circulation  of  the  publication  undesir- 
able, we  have  the  right  to  confiscate  and  burn  it." 

Was  it  wretched  stupidity  or  deliberate  mockery  ?  To  argue 
further  with  such  an  official  was  certainly  a  waste  of  time,  and 
my  poor  book  was  burnt  ad  major  em  Dei  gloriam,  my  only  con- 
solation being  the  official  assurance  that  from  the  year  of  grace 
1890  in  300  years  the  things  I  wanted  might  happen.1 

1  Before  I  gave  the  MS.  to  the  printer  I  showed  it  to  several  friends,  among 
others  to  the  British  chaplain  in  Vienna,  Rev.   Mr.   Hechler,  and  to  Pastor  Schon- 
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Not  possessing  the  virtue  of  humility  and  submissiveness 
unless  convinced  that  I  am  in  the  wrong,  and  thinking  that  if 
all  such  books  were  burnt  the  things  I  wanted  might  not  happen 
by  themselves  even  in  300  years  hence,  in  spite  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  Austrian  official,  I  immediately  ordered  a  second  edition  of 
my  confiscated  booklet  in  Hamburg,  where  it  appeared  the  same 
year  without  meeting  with  any  obstacles  in  circulation.  This 
incident  taught  me  to  appreciate  more  the  sagacity  of  the  Russian 
censorship,  which  finds  it  more  convenient  for  itself  and  for  the 
poor  author  to  destroy  the  original  MS.,  not  allowing  it  to  be 
printed  at  all,  than  to  bother  with  printed  publications  sometimes 
amounting  to  tons  in  weight.1 

Yet  before  I  left  for  Vienna  I  sent  my  six  lectures  on  the 
Status  of  Woman  to  the  Curator  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Educa- 
tional Department,  asking  him  to  allow  me  to  deliver  them  in 
the  capital.  The  lectures  being  on  such  a  special  subject,  I 
considered  Odessa  too  small  an  intellectual  centre  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  and  appreciative  audience  ;  the  provincial  press,  too, 
not  likely  to  be  up  to  the  mark  of  grasping  my  chief  aim,  viz., 

berger,  now  residing  in  London.  Both  gentlemen  are  known  for  their  staunch 
orthodoxy,  but  they  nevertheless  found  no  harm  in  the  liberal  tendency  of  my 
"Utopia,"'  Pastor  Schonberger  even  having  assisted  me  pecuniarily  in  the  printing. 
1  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Some  publications,  especially  periodi- 
cals, in  Russia  are  allowed  to  be  printed  without  preliminary  censorship  of  the  MSS., 
which  is,  of  course,  still  worse.  Not  long  ago  the  whole  edition  of  the  popular  and 
extensive  monthly,  Russkaya  Misl{"  Russian  Thought")  was  seized  by  the  police  and 
carried  away  in  170  huge  bales  the  moment  they  were  ready  in  the  publishing  office 
for  transport  by  the  train.  The  pecuniary  loss  to  the  publishers  was  enormous,  but 
a  critic  looked  on  the  event  from  a  public  point  of  view,  and  in  a  clever  poem  on  the 
subject  bitterly  exclaimed  inter  alia — 

"Durakov  na  Russi  stupai  tepyer  ischisli? 
170  tukov  pogiblo  Russkoi  misli." 

("Who  will  count   now  the  number    of  fools   in   our   land?    170  bales  of  Russian 
Thought  have  just  perished  and  vanished.") 
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to  encourage  the  great  political  movement  of  our  time  for 
affording  the  weaker  sex  a  larger  sphere,  and  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  their  abilities,  the  defence  of  their  interests, 
and  general  usefulness.  Now,  these  lectures  cost  me  enormous 
labour,  both  in  gathering  the  material  and  in  the  literary  compo- 
sition of  the  sketches.  For,  while  in  this  country  a  lecturer  or 
writer  has  to  consider  two  classes  only  in  offering  his  work, 
namely,  the  public  at  large  and  the  critics,  in  Russia  author 
or  lecturer  must  in  the  first  place,  in  composing  a  discourse, 
article,  or  book,  consider  the  claims  of  the  official  censorship, 
which  will  not  only  read  and  scrutinise  what  the  author  actually 
says,  but  will  also  endeavour  to  find  out  unwritten  thoughts, 
disclose  intentions,  read  between  the  lines — in  short,  exercise 
that  abominable  intellectual  espionage  over  man's  soul  and  heart, 
which  in  weaker  natures  kills  the  very  desire  of  taking  a  pen  in 
hand  and  of  waging  a  contest  with  an  enemy  who  has  on  his 
side  all  the  forces  of  State,  law,  and  religion.  The  reader  will, 
therefore,  understand  that  to  write  a  book  or  prepare  a  lecture 
in  Russia  is  not  such  an  easy  thing  as  in  England,  and  that,  if 
a  subject  of  the  Czar  does  undertake  such  a  difficult  task,  he 
must  have  his  whole  soul  in  it ;  he  must  at  least  himself  believe 
that  he  has  something  to  say,  some  message  to  deliver ;  he  must 
be  a  fanatic  of  his  idee  fixe ;  perhaps  only  a  dreamer,  I  admit,  but 
at  any  rate  a  man  of  faith  and  hope,  who  will  not  yield  an  inch 
of  his  ground,  but  will  struggle  and  fight  till  he  has  triumphed 
and  conquered,  or  succumbed  in  the  battle,  dying  the  death  of 
the  righteous.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  lectures  on 
the  Status  of  Woman,  if  delivered  in  Russia,  would  have  saved 
that  half  of  humanity  from  its  degraded  condition,  or  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  ameliorated  it.  But  they  certainly  were  my 
cherished  labours.     I  spent  on  them  days  and  nights,  months  and 
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years,  analysing  and  comparing,  weighing  and  measuring,  every 
sentence  and  phrase  I  wrote,  feeling  all  the  time  the  Damocles- 
like   sword    of  the    censor    upon    my   neck,  and    ready   for  any 
sacrifice,  only  to  be  allowed  to  share  with  others  the  results  of 
my   research,   to    exchange    opinions   and   ideas,    to   teach   those 
who  knew  less,  and   to  learn  from  those  who  knew  more  than 
myself.     Naturally,  then,  I  waited  with  great  impatience  the  reply 
of  the  Curator  to  my  petition.     This  I  finally  received,  being  to 
the  effect  that,  according  to  new  regulations,  the  delivery  of  public 
lectures  in  the  capital  was  no  longer  under  his  control,  but  under 
that  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  the  lectures  must 
be  sent  through  the  Head  of  the  Police  of  St.  Petersburg.     The 
MSS.  were  returned,  and,  losing  no  time,  I  sent  them  accordingly 
to  the  Head  of  the  Police  of  St.  Petersburg,  asking  him  to  pre- 
sent  them   to   the  Minister  of  the   Interior.      The   Head  of  the 
Police  returned  the  MSS.,  stating  that  I  should  send  them  direct 
to  the   Minister.     I  did  so,  and  received  the  MSS.  again  back, 
.vith  the  instruction  to  send  them  through  the  Head  of  the  Police. 
By  this  time  about  a  year  had  already  passed  since  I  first  applied 
to  the  Curator,  and  my  lectures  had  not  even  been  looked  at  on 
their  own  merits,  only  bureaucratic  preliminary  procedure  having 
been  attended  to.     With  all  my  obstinacy  in  pursuing  my  pur- 
poses, I  realised  that  there  was  no  hope  for  these  lectures  being 
allowed  in  the  capital,  and  I  applied  then  to  the  Curator  of  the 
Educational  Circuit  of  Kieff,  which  I  considered  a  more  favour- 
able place  for  the  delivery  of  such  lectures  than  Odessa.     From 
him  I  received  a  refusal  point-blank.     By  this  time  I  had  returned 
from  Vienna,  and  decided,  during  the  next  two  summer  holiday 
months  of  1 890,  to  again  undertake  a  journey  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  order  to  ascertain  definitely  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
towards   the   New  Israel   propaganda ;   also  to  solicit  personally 
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the  permission  to  start  a  weekly  paper  in  the  Jewish  language, 
which,  as  I  stated  previously,  had  already  been  once  refused. 
With  little  hope  of  success,  only  with  the  famous  Russian 
"avers"1  as  my  guide,  I  left  for  the  capital  in  June  1890.  My 
first  visit  there  was  to  Prince  Kantakusen-Speransky,  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Creeds,  who,  as  the  reader  will 
remember,  received  me  so  kindly  during  my  first  visit  in  1882. 
At  that  time  he  shook  hands  with  me,  invited  me  to  his  cabinet, 
offered  a  chair,  and  conversed  with  me  for  about  an  hour,  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  was  really  charmed  with  his  kindness,  simplicity, 
and  friendly  feelings,  and  I  carried  away  an  impression  that,  if  he 
was  a  typical  Russian  prince  and  a  typical  Russian  high  State 
dignitary,  they  were  only  abused  by  their  opponents,  the  Nihilists, 
who  exposed  them  as  tyrants,  corrupt,  brutal,  &c.  This  time, 
however,  the  gentle  and  simple  Prince  Kantakusen-Speransky 
appeared  in  his  true  light.  He  came  out  to  see  me  in  the 
waiting-room,  and  threw  a  look  on  me  that  really  made  me 
frightened,  and  I  at  once  realised  that  my  "  avos"  was  of  no 
avail.  In  an  irritated  tone  he  asked  what  I  wanted.  I  began  to 
explain  the  usefulness  from  a  State  point  of  view  of  a  periodical  in 
the  Jewish  language  which  would  strive  to  remedy  the  evils  arising 
from  the  total  cleavage  between  the  Jews  and  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  point  out  and  clear  up  mutual  misunderstandings  and 
ill-feeling  which  are  detrimental  to  both  parties,  &c.  The  Prince 
listened  for  a  few  minutes,  then  angrily  interrupting  me,  said — 

1  Avos  literally  means  "perhaps,"  or  "at  random,"  but  it  is  only  a  Russian  who 
can  understand  the  full  significance  of  this  word.  In  a  country  where  you  cannot  rely 
on  the  establi^ied  laws,  where  every  official  is  an  autocrat  and  a  despot  in  miniature, 
his  will  or  whims  being  above  laws  and  State  interest,  many  good  or  bad  cases  have 
been  won,  without  any  logical  or  legal  ground  to  take  them  up,  simply  by  the  audacity 
of  the  individuals  who  ventured  on  the  enterprise.  Where  an  Englishman  on  reasonable 
grounds  would  give  up  hope  and  say,  "  There  is  no  chance,"  a  Russian  will  shrug  his 
shoulders,  pronounce  his  Avos  ("  Perhaps  it  will  succeed"),  often  really  succeeding. 
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"We  have  heard  all  this  before,  and  have  had  quite  enough 
of  you."     With  this  he  turned  and  left  the  room. 

I  remained  there  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  crushed  and 
mortified  beyond  expression.  I  noticed  the  great  excitement 
under  which  the  Prince  was  labouring,  so  much  so  that  for  a 
moment  I  feared  he  would  strike  me.  Gladly  would  I  have  borne 
this  if  I  could  have  attained  my  object.  The  case  certainly  was 
lost,  but  still,  like  a  fish  leaping  in  the  net,  I  endeavoured  to  get 
an  interview  with  M.  Pobedonostseff,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  who  then,  as  now,  was  the  actual  ruler  of  Russia.  This 
was  granted  to  me,  and  the  Procurator  received  me  courteously, 
and  conversed  with  me  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  fatherly  tone, 
maintaining  the  strength  and  uniformity  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
which  is  undivided  in  its  creed  and  doctrines,  while  the  Protes- 
tantism of  the  West  has  split  into  numerous  sects  and  is 
doomed  to  fall  to  pieces.  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  con- 
tradict the  Procurator,  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  lend 
me  his  influence  in  inducing  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to 
allow  me  to  start  the  weekly  paper  in  the  Jewish  language. 
The  Procurator  shrugged  his  shoulders  negatively,  adding  that 
much  hope  was  entertained  in  regard  to  the  propaganda  among 
the  Jews  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rabinovitch  of  Kishineff,  and  the 
Government  gave  him  every  possible  support,  and  what  did  he 
do  ?  He  went  abroad,  where  he  was  baptized  by  some  Protes- 
tant pastor  of  the  Congregational  denomination  !  In  regard  to 
myself,  I  was  still  more  unreliable  than  the  ungrateful  Mr. 
Rabinovitch,  for  the  very  title  of  one  of  my  publications,  viz., 
"Altruistic  Principles,"  did  not  savour  much  of  the  Orthodox 
spirit.  Was  I  aware  that  the  term  "  altruism  "  was  first  intro- 
duced and  used  by  the  great  heresiarch  Auguste  Comte,  the 
founder  of  the  Positivist  school  ?     A  true  Christian  man  would 
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not  avail  himself  of  such  a  scientific  and  heretical  term  for  the 
title  of  his  book. 

This  was  the  quintessence  of  the  great  pillar  of  orthodoxy's 
arguments  in  his  endeavour  to  convince  my  poor  soul  of  its  errors 
and  sins,  and  to  convert  it  to  the  saving  truth  of  the  Established 
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Church  of  Russia.  For  several  weeks  I  knocked  about  in  the 
capital,  interviewing  minor  officials  and  other  influential  persons, 
listening  to  every  kindly  suggestion  and  advice,  just  as  a  drown- 
ing man  grasps  the  vain  support  of  a  floating  straw,  but  with 
no  results  whatever.     I  returned   to   Odessa    with  a  sad  heart, 
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exasperated,  crushed,  quite  broken  down,  seeing  that  all  was 
lost,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  for  a  change  in  the  near  future. 
Those  who  have  cherished  all  their  life  a  sacred  ideal,  who  have 
been  privileged  to  start  a  new  religious  or  humanitarian  society  or 
institution,  and  seen  their  spiritual  child  flourishing,  then  suddenly 
crushed  and  trodden  down  by  some  fatal  and  blind  element  of 
nature,  will  understand  my  very  deep  affliction  and  despair  when 
the  work  of  many  years'  hard  labour  and  devotion  was  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  enemy  simply  by  the  argument  of  physical  force 
and  the  bayonets  of  soldiers. 

The  winter  of  1890-91  was  for  me  a  period  of  unbearable 
suffering  both  of  body  and  soul.  A  few  years  ago  a  Russian, 
looking  out  from  a  window  of  a  villa  situated  on  the  Franco- 
Italian  frontier,  noticed  two  trains  coming  at  full  speed  from 
opposite  directions,  but  hidden  one  from  another  by  a  curve  of 
the  line  and  wood.  The  observer  at  once  realised  that  a  terrible 
catastrophe  must  take  place,  but  was  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
The  collision  was  tremendous,  and  hundreds  of  victims  lost  their 
lives  or  were  dreadfully  injured.  I  read  the  report  of  this  eye- 
witness, in  which  he  states  that  his  agony  in  seeing  the  approach- 
ing trains  and  being  unable  to  prevent  disaster  was  so  great  that 
next  morning  he  discovered  his  black  hair  had  turned  grey  in  one 
night.  I  can  fully  understand  this  man's  spiritual  agony,  for  I, 
too,  have  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  hundreds,  nay,  thousands 
and  millions,  of  victims  in  the  train  of  Russian  autocracy,  and 
was  not  permitted  to  stretch  out  a  helping  hand. 

A  freeborn  Englishman  will  scarcely  be  able  to  realise  what  it 
means  to  be  condemned  to  inactivity  when  all  around  you,  Jews  and 
Christians  alike,  are  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and 
you  dare  not  even  say  that  they  and  you  are  suffering,  you  dare 
not  openly  sigh,  when  the  heart  is  bleeding  and  the  blood  boiling. 
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In  addition  to  all  my  other  troubles,  my  position  in  the  school, 
too,  became  intolerable.  During  all  the  years  of  my  New  Israel 
propaganda  I  was  constantly  on  the  watch  in  no  way  to  neglect 
my  school  duties  or  sacrifice  them  to  my  other  work.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  not  to  give  the  school  authori- 
ties any  reason  to  find  my  various  occupations  incompatible  with 
my  office  as  a  schoolmaster.  But  for  a  sense  of  modesty,  I  could 
give  numerous  instances  in  which  the  parents  of  the  boys,  entrusted 
to  my  care,  in  a  touching  manner  expressed  their  gratitude  and 
delight  at  the  progress  of  their  children,  in  some  cases  spontane- 
ously sending  me  presents,  which  I  invariably  declined  to  accept. 
My  boys,  too,  clung  to  me  with  filial  attachment,  as  I  dearly  loved 
them,  seeing  in  them  future  citizens,  and  endeavouring  to  instil 
into  them,  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
love  of  knowledge,  and  trying  to  shape  their  characters,  as  well 
as  to  develop  their  minds.  Many  of  them,  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents,  attended  the  New  Israel  meetings,  sang  in  our  little 
choir,  being  attentive  listeners  to  my  addresses  and  sermons, 
grasping  my  ideas,  and  sometimes  becoming  little  apostles  and 
missionaries  to  the  grown-up  in  their  own  homes  and  outside. 
At  any  rate  I  never  heard  any  complaint  either  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  or  on  that  of  the  parents  of  the  boys,  of  my  neglecting 
my  school  duties,  or  not  knowing  how  to  teach  and  generally  deal 
with  children.  All  of  a  sudden  everything  changed.  After  ten 
years  of  experience  and  irreproachable  service,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Schools  of  the  Government  of  Kherson,  under  whose  con- 
trol our  school  was,  began  to  find  fault  both  with  my  method  of 
teaching  and  class  discipline.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  our  school 
he  found  a  button  lacking  on  my  official  uniform,  and  made  me  a 
reproach  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  staff,  several  of  whom  were 
not   innocent  of  the   same  crime,  had  he  only  cared  to  inspect 
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their   uniforms  too.     Then  he  attended  my  class,  and   began  to 
correct  my  explanations  to  the  boys  in  their  presence  ;  then  he 


found  their  sitting  attitudes   not  according  to  regulations,   their 
papers  not  clean  enough — in  short,  found  out  in  ten  minutes  or  so 
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that  I  was  an  incapable  teacher,  unable  to  conduct  a  class.  Of 
this  the  Inspector  of  Schools  was  informed,  who  began  to  visit  our 
school  frequently,  attending  my  classes  especially.  The  Inspector 
was  an  individual  of  the  worst  type  of  Russian  officialism,  the 
terror  of  all  the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction,  even  legally  un- 
qualified for  his  post,  to  which  he  was  promoted  only  through  the 
representation  of  the  Director.1  The  school  became  a  hell  for  all 
the  teachers,  especially  for  myself.  In  all  probability  the  Director, 
one  way  or  another  having  discovered  that  I  had  become  displeas- 
ing to  the  Central  Government,  wished  simply  to  get  rid  of  me. 
I  felt  ill,  for  some  days  could  not  attend  school,  and  sent  the 
usual  report  to  the  Director,  who  in  his  official  reply  threatened 
to  degrade  me  to  the  post  of  assistant  master  again. 

The  blow  was  cruel,  and  in  my  judgment  undeserved  ;  but  the 

1  Two  schoolmistresses  told  me  the  following  trifle  of  the  administrative  wisdom 
of  this  Inspector.  He  happened  to  visit  their  private  school  at  the  time  the  girls  went 
home,  saying  good-bye  to  their  mistresses  and  kissing  them.  The  Inspector's  official 
nature  was  shocked  by  such  sentimentality,  and  as  the  Statutes  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Instruction  were  silent  on  this  subject,  he  forbade  the  kissing  practice,  ex- 
plaining that  too  intimate  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil  were  not  compatible 
with  the  authority  of  the  former.  To  the  argument  that  the  children  were  already 
accustomed  to  the  practice,  and  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  suddenly  change  the 
habit,  the  Inspector  only  replied  that  bad  habits  must  not  be  maintained  simply 
because  they  were  old  habits.  "You  should  have  witnessed  the  scene,"  my  lady 
friends  told  me,  "  when,  the  next  day,  the  poor  children  as  usual  wanted  to  kiss  us  on 
departing,  and  we  had  to  tell  them  they  must  not  do  it  any  longer,  unable  to  give 
them  any  explanation  for  the  change.  We  cried  secretly  the  whole  week,  and  we 
still  experience  the  torture  every  clay  at  the  girls'  departure,  guessing  their  reproachful 
looks,  as  if  we  have  changed  in  our  affection  for  them." 

Thus  a  Russian  cannot  even  kiss  whom  and  when  he  likes  without  the  permission 
of  the  grandmotherly  authorities.  Do  they  allow  him  to  walk  and  move  freely  ?  Yes  ; 
but  not  without  a  passport,  which  must  be  shown  to  the  police  wherever  he  goes.  The 
French  La  Famille  recently  related  the  following  occurrence,  which  is  unfortunately 
too  true  to  pass  only  as  a  joke  : — A  traveller  landed  at  a  Russian  station,  where  his 
passport  was  found  not  to  be  in  order  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  certain  visa.  "  You 
cannot  remain  in  the  country,"  said  the  police  official.  "Then  I  will  go  back  again." 
"  Have  you  permission  to  leave  the  country?"  "No."  "In  that  case  we  cannot 
let  you  go.     We  will  give  you  twenty-four  hours  to  decide." 
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final  blow  only  came  a  few  weeks  later  in  another  direction.  I 
had  petitioned  the  Curator  of  the  Educational  District  of  Odessa 
to  allow  me  to  deliver  the  above-mentioned  lectures  on  the  Status 
of  Woman  in  a  hall  in  Odessa,  after  I  failed  with  my  petitions 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  Kieff.  The  lectures  were  sent  by  the 
Curator  to  the  ecclesiastical  censor,  a  professor  of  theology  of 
the  Odessa  University.  He  kept  them  several  months,  and  I 
was  finally  officially  informed  that  my  lectures  could  not  be 
allowed.  I  afterwards  privately  ascertained  that  the  censor 
found  no  harm  in  the  lectures  themselves,  but  considered  that 
it  would  be  only  a  profanation  of  Christianity  to  allow  a  layman 
to  deal  with  a  Christian  subject,  be  it  even  in  a  favourable  light. 
I  have  already  explained  how  much  labour  and  trouble  these 
lectures  had  cost  me,  and  now  they  were  suppressed ;  my  other 
work  stopped  long  before,  and  my  position  in  the  school  was  utterly 
intolerable.  What  could  I  do  any  more  in  my  own  unfortunate 
country  ?  Thousands  of  my  compatriots  have  been  sterilised 
in  the  same  manner,  and  have  joined  secret  societies,  preaching 
fire,  blood,  and  revolution  against  the  tyrannical  oppressor,  and 
are  now  pining  in  prisons  and  mines,  or  buried  alive  in  the  cellars 
of  the  Russian  Bastille,  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Should  I  follow  in  their  footsteps  ?  Perhaps,  like  many  others, 
I  could  find  strength  enough  to  offer  up  life's  counted  days, 
if,  through  the  sacrifice,  some  particle  of  that  great  blessing 
— Freedom — could  be  bought  for  my  native  country.  But  was 
such  sacrifice  needed  under  the  circumstances  ?  Were  my 
countrymen  ripe  and  prepared  for  a  decisive  battle  ?  I  could 
not  help  choosing  another  course  for  my  own  life,  believing  it 
might  yet  be  granted  to  me  to  spend  it  with  more  usefulness 
than  if  I  exposed  it  deliberately  to  the  tender  care  of  Russian 
autocracy. 
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When  the  police  officer  who  brought  me  back  the  interdicted 
manuscripts  of  my  lectures  left  my  room  I  stood  for  some  time 
stupefied,  bewildered  ;  then  wild  plans  began  to  creep  up  and 
rage  in  my  mind,  and  I  regained  my  equanimity,  when,  as  if 
moved  by  an  inspiration,  I  shouted  loudly  to  myself,  "  They  have 
interdicted  my  lectures  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva;  but  I  will 
deliver  them  on  the  free  banks  of  the  Thames." 

This  was  in  March  1891,  and  I  have  since  carried  out  my 
decision,  not,  I  venture  to  think,  without  the  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  British  public  and  press. 

The  plan  of  breaking  up  my  whole  career  and  leaving  Russia 
altogether  for  a  country  where  people,  language,  customs,  &c, 
were  utterly  foreign  to  me  was  certainly  a  very  bold  one,  and 
my  family  and  friends  did  their  best  to  warn  me  and  oppose  my 
risky  enterprise.  For  myself,  I  felt  sure  that  I  should  not  live 
long  in  Russia.  I  should  either  go  mad,  and  die  in  some  prison 
or  Siberian  mines,  or,  if  submissive,  inactive,  and  idle,  should  die 
from  moral  depression,  which  had  already  considerably  under- 
mined my  health. 

There  is  a  little  creature  in  God's  wide  world  which  cannot 
stand  still  for  a  moment,  Tvhich,  when  captured  by  man,  must  be 
supplied  in  its  cage  with  a  wheel,  to  run  on  and  turn  it  incessantly  ; 
otherwise  its  blood  would  remain  stagnant,  and  it  would  die 
before  its  time.  My  nature,  may  I  say  so,  is  like  that  of  the  little 
squirrel ;  I  must  have  my  wheel,  and  I  have  chosen  a  harmless 
one,  perhaps  even  one  which  my  fellow-men  would  like  to  see 
incessantly  in  motion,  and  might  even  profit  by  its  constant 
activity.  My  captors  put  me  in  a  cage  without  any  wheel  avail- 
able. But  there  is  a  power  greater  than  man's,  which  helped  me 
to  break  my  cage  and  run  away  altogether. 

I  am  now  approaching  the  end  of  my  story,  and,  before  con- 
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eluding,  should  like  also  to  tell  something  about  the  character  of 
the  people  who  worked  with  me.  One  little  incident  out  of  many 
will,  I  believe,  suffice  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  birthday  I  wanted  to  have  my  friends 
with  me  in  the  evening,  but  fearing  the  gathering  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  meeting,  I  called  on  the  police  inspector  in  the  morning, 
asking  him  whether  I  might  be  allowed  to  do  so.     He  had  no 
objection,  and  availing   myself  of  the  favourable  opportunity,   I 
invited  a  large  number  of  friends  for  the  evening.     We  were  all 
happy  at  being  able  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours  together  without 
fear,  and  talked  freely  on  various  subjects  and  of  our  prospects. 
Late   in    the    evening    I    was   called   down,  the   police  inspector 
having  come  with  some  communication.     He  informed  me  that  he 
could  not  take   the   responsibility  of  my  meeting  upon  himself, 
and   reported  it   tp  the  Head  of  the  Police,  who  wished  me  to 
appear  to-morrow  at  his  office.     I  told  my  friends  just  before  they 
left  me  of  the  pleasant  invitation  received,  to  which   I   did   not 
attribute  any  particular  importance.      The    Head  of  the   Police 
reprimanded  me  severely,  stating  that  I  was  abusing  their  leniency, 
that  this  would  be  his  last  warning,  &c,  &c.     I  returned  to  our 
school  in  a  most  depressed  state,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  I 
noticed  a  number  of  my  guests  of  the  previous  evening  walking,  two 
and  three  together,  in  the  street,  apparently  waiting  for  my  return 
from  the  police-station.     This  was  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
All  the  men,  I   knew,  were  engaged  at  that  time  of  the  dry  in 
their  various  occupations.     On  meeting  the  first  couple  I  asked 
them  why  they  had  all  congregated  there  at  that  time  of  the  day, 
when  I  received  the  reply  that  last  evening,  on  leaving  my  place, 
they  considered  the  possibility  of  my  arrest,  and  decided,  if  that 
should    happen,    they    would    all    go    to    the    police-station    and 
declare  themselves  New  Israelites,  and  so  all  be  arrested. 


Inspector  of  a  Ward. 
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This  was  naturally  a  great  joy  to  me  ;  the  seed  had  not  been 
sown  in  vain.  If  men,  having  wives  and  children,  are  ready  to 
forsake  them  and  voluntarily  offer  their  personal  liberty  for  con- 
science' sake,  for  the  good  of  the  cause  they  have  at  heart,  there  is 
no  room  for  losing  hope  and  faith  for  a  brighter  future  even  for 
those  enslaved  people  in  the  empire  of  the  Czars. 

To  these  good  people ;  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  to 
numerous  unknown  friends  all  over  the  country,  whose  circle 
widened,  more  and  more  appreciating  my  humble  public  activity ; 
to  my  native  place,  to  everything  that  is  dear  and  sacred  to  human 
memory,  I  had  to  say  good-bye,  perhaps  for  ever,  with  but  faint 
hopes  of  ever  being  allowed  to  return  and  see  them  again.  I  had 
to  leave  before  indignation,  bitterness,  despair,  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  my  breast  for  years,  had  darkened  my  cool  judgment  and 
made  me  a  violent  and  wild  outlaw,  ready  to  resort  to  any  means 
in  furious  craving  for  vengeance.  Perhaps  my  decision  to  escape 
and  abandon  the  most  dangerous  spot  of  the  battlefield  was  only 
an  act  of  cowardice  on  my  part ;  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
chosen  a  wiser  course  in  securing  a  safer  position  from  which  the 
battle  may  be  continued  even  more  effectively, — I  will  not  be  the 
judge  of  my  own  actions.  Anyhow,  on  the  10th  of  June  1891  I 
got  my  leave  for  the  summer  holidays,  and  in  a  couple  of  days 
later  crossed  for  the  third  time  the  Russian  frontier,  looking 
hopefully  and  cheerfully,  though  not  without  anxiety,  into  the 
unknown  future  before  me. 

Let  not  the  reader  carry  away  false  impressions  from  my 
whole  narrative.  With  the  best  desires  and  earnest  endeavours 
to  do  some  good  useful  work,  I  can  claim  neither  any  important 
practical  achievements,  nor  even  the  consolation  of  having  been 
seriously  persecuted  for  my  good  intentions.     Thousands  of  my 
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compatriots  have  laid  down  their  lives  and  undergone  such 
martyrdom  in  comparison  with  which  the  petty  worries  accom- 
panying my  own  work  are  really  not  worth  mentioning.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  was  not  privileged  to  be  incarcerated  in  a 
Russian  prison  even  for  one  single  hour.  I  saw  those  repugnant 
buildings  only  from  the  outside ;  and  when,  on  a  few  occasions, 
inside,  it  was  only,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  as  a  guest  who 
went  voluntarily  to  console  and  cheer  a  friend  in  misery. 
I  was  therefore,  comparatively  speaking,  the  most  fortunate 
of  all  Russian  opponents  of  autocracy  and  tyranny,  having 
been  in  the  very  claws  of  the  tiger,  trying  to  blunt  their  deadly 
grip,  and  having  myself  escaped  from  their  tight  embrace  safely, 
even  without  a  single  scratch.  He  who  wants  to  know  the 
real  martyrology  of  Russian  patriots,  their  heroic  self-denial, 
devotion,  and  patient  endurance,  will  find  plenty  of  illustrations 
and  other  important  information  in  George  Kennan's  "Siberia 
and  the  Exile  System,"  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter.  Still, 
I  thought  an  outline  of  the  story  of  my  own  experience  in 
Russia,  unpretentious  as  it  is,  might  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
enlightened  public  of  the  civilised  world.  Humble  schoolmaster 
as  I  was,  never  inciting  any  one  to  revolutionary  actions  against 
the  Government,  even  opposing,  when  opportunity  presented  itself, 
terrorist  enterprises  as  useless,  and  harmful  to  the  cause  itself, 
preaching  only  a  religious  reformation  to  my  own  people,  and  a 
brotherly  union  with  Christian  people,  disseminating  ideas  of 
reconciliation  between  creed  and  creed,  class  and  class,  man  and 
man,  and — should  I  add  ? — devoting  to  this  peaceable  activity  all 
my  leisure  time,  as  well  as  all  my  pecuniary  resources,  yet  they 
made  my  place  too  hot  for  me,  baffled  my  every  step,  destroyed 
the  results  of  my  most  cherished  labours,  compelled  me  to  look 
silently  and  helplessly  on  the  agony  of  my  brother,  striving  to  kill 
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me  morally  and  bodily  when  I  was  full  of  life  and  eager  to  work 
in  the  interest  of  my  despised,  degraded,  abused,  and  down- 
trodden fellow-man.  Am  I  perhaps  exaggerating  the  misery 
of  my    countrymen  ?     Here  is    a    testimony  sanctioned    by  the 
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Russian  Government  itself;  here  is  a  fragment  of  a  poem  by  the 
Jeremiah  of  the  Russian  people,  the  famous  Nekrasoff,  which 
even  the  press-censor  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  suppress, 
the  picture  being  so  familiar  that  its  full  meaning  no  longer 
strikes    anybody's    imagination.       Describing    how    some    much- 
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abused  peasants  came  to  the  capital,  seeking  in  official  quarters 
protection  and  justice,  and  could  not  get  even  admission,  being 
simply  driven  away  from  the  entrance  of  the  mansions  by  the 
porters,  the  poet  finishes  the  heart-rending  story  with  the  following 
pathetic  appeal,  to  whose  exquisite  rhythm  and  stirring  force  I 
cannot  do  justice  in  my  prose  translation.     He  exclaims: — 

"  My  Native  Land,  dost  thou  know  any  dwelling,  canst  thou 
find  any  corner  where  thy  Tiller  and  thy  Sower,  the  Russian 
moujik,  is  not  moaning?  In  the  fields  and  along  the  roads;  in 
prisons  and  dungeons  ;  at  the  mines  in  fetters  of  iron  ;  by  the  side 
of  stacks  and  of  barns ;  under  the  waggons  his  shelter,  at  night  in  the 
steppes — the  air  is  everywhere  filled  with  groaning.  Groaning  in 
hovels,  cursing  even  the  sunlight,  groaning  before  the  palaces  of 
justice,  and  buffeted  at  the  entrance  of  mansions,  groaning  in  town 
and  village.  Hark !  there,  on  the  Volga,  what  sound  of  woe  is 
floating  over  the  mighty  Russian  river?  They  call  it  a  song,  the 
chant  of  the  Bourlaki  (workmen)  dragging  the  boats  along.  Volga, 
O  Volga !  in  the  spring  abundant  with  water,  thou  dost  not  so 
overflow  the  fields  as  the  swelling  flood  of  our  nation's  sorrow  in- 
undates the  land.  O  my  heart !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  endless 
agony  ?  Wilt  thou,  my  Fatherland,  ever  awaken  full  of  strength  ; 
or,  yielding  to  Heaven's  mysterious  law,  hast  thou  already  fulfilled 
thy  destiny  in  singing  thy  dirge,  and  in  falling  asleep  for  ever  ?  " 

Has  any  poet  of  any  other  nation  ever  produced  such  "sounds 
of  woe"?  Is  any  other  land  "inundated  with  the  swelling  flood 
of  the  people's  sorrow,  as  rivers  in  the  spring,  abundant  with 
water,  overflow  the  fields  "  ?  Groaning  in  town  and  village,  groan- 
ing in  all  dwellings  and  corners,  groaning  and  cursing  even  the 
sunlight — that  is  the  picture  of  Russia  for  ages,  and  how  she 
stands  to-day,  and  will  always  be,  as  long  as  an  irresponsible, 
cruel,  and  despotic  autocracy  holds  and  directs  her  destinies. 
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AFTER  a  month's  stay  in  Berlin  and  a  short  visit  to  friends  in 
Hamburg,  I  left  the  latter  by  steamer,  which  carried  me  away 
direct  to  the  much-dreamed-of  and  longed-for  free  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

Strange,  misty,  and  hazy — as  Albion's  shores  for  the  most  part 
are — were  my  ideas  and  notions  of  the  new  land  of  my  adoption  ; 
and  yet,  unaccountable  as  it  may  seem,  I  began  to  love  her  before 
ever  my  feet  touched  her  ground.  Early  in  life  I  began  to  read 
England's  greatest  poets  and  thinkers,  scientists  and  novelists ; 
deeply  in  my  youthful  heart  were  engraven  the  images  of  heroes, 
pictures  of  bygone  days,  barons,  knights,  tournaments,  peasants, 
highway  robbers,  fortified  castles  and  underground  passages, 
processions,  cathedrals,  abbeys,  fighting  armies,  Protestant 
martyrs,  all  those  varied  elements  and  subjects,  immortalised 
by  historian  and  poet,  by  painter  and  musician.  To  scenery, 
events,  and  people  a  fertile  imagination  added  a  halo  of  romance, 
surrounding  them  with  its  own  mystic  creations,  piling  up  charm 
upon  charm,  appropriating  it  all  as  something  my  own,  something 
that  dwelt  with  and  within  me.  The  land  of  the  just  and  the 
free !  I  had  heard  of  her,  I  saw  her,  I  dreamed  of  her,  I  knew 
her!  I  wanted  to  be  one  of  her  own,  unfettered,  unchained,  just 
and  free  myself.  And  lo !  she  is  now  near,  that  fairyland  of 
freedom,  not  in  a  dream  and  imagination,  but  in  all  reality,  in 
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her  own  form,  flesh,  and  blood.  ...  I  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer,  my  eyes  eagerly  directed  westward,  watching  as  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  English  coast  began  first  to  loom  on  the  horizon. 
Various  conflicting  emotions  crowded  themselves  into  my  breast, 
but  there  was  a  calm  in  the  depth  of  my  soul,  like  the  majestic 
surface  of  the  water  around  me ;  I  felt  a  tide  of  new  strength 
filling  all  my  being,  calling  out  fresh  powers  for  the  new  battle 
for  existence,  for  ideas,  for  my  poor  brethren  left  far,  far  away 
behind. 

It  is  now  more  than  four  years  since  I  first  landed  on  these 
shores,  and  my  experience  during  that  period  has  been  rich  and 
varied.  Four  years  of  human  life !  How  short  such  a  period 
must  seem  to  the  happy  ones !  how  long  to  the  wretched  and 
miserable  ! 

During  the  four  years  I  have  been  up  and  down  the  country, 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  preaching,  writing,  and 
lecturing,  pleading  everywhere  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  in  Russia,  stirring  up  people's  interest  and  sym- 
pathies with  their  enslaved  brethren  in  a  foreign  land,  pointing 
out  the  great  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the  British,  and 
showing  the  practical  way  in  which  they  could  render  invaluable 
service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in   Russia.1     As    might   have 

1  I  have  had  the  honour  of  preaching,  lecturing,  and  addressing  the  following 
congregations  and  societies  : — The  Established,  Free,  and  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  all  over  Scotland ;  Congregational  and  Baptist  Churches,  \Y esleyan 
Chapels,  Meeting  Houses  of  the  Friends,  Salvation  Army  Halls,  Unitarian  Churches, 
Secular  Societies,  Philosophical  and  Literary  Societies,  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
Temperance  Societies,  Peace  and  Arbitration  Meetings,  Anglo-Israel  Associations, 
Women's  Franchise  and  Suffrage  Societies,  Progressive  Associations,  Ladies'  Clubs 
and  numerous  drawing-room  meetings,  Socialist  organisations,  Fabian  Societies  ;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  I  gave  two  lectures  to  the  Anarchist  Club,  40  Berners  Street, 
London,  E.,  now  dissolved,  in  opposition  to  their  hostile  attitude  towards  religion,  the 
first  lecture  and  discussion  lasting  from  8  p.m.  till  1  A.M.,  the  second  only  till  midnight. 
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been  expected,  I  have  met  in  my  work  with  both  friends  and 
foes,  the  latter  as  usual  more  energetic  in  their  destructive 
activity  than  the  former  in  constructive.  Some  believe  them- 
selves to  have  a  monopoly  in  representing  Russian  grievances, 
others  find  my  views  not  quite  in  accordance  with  their  own 
shibboleth,  unconscious  that  they  are  manifesting  something  of 
the  same  spirit  of  intolerance  condemned  in  the  oppressors  of 
Russia.  I  had  some  very  painful  and  trying  experience  in  fighting 
with  the  opposition,  sometimes  not  very  scrupulous  in  its  methods. 
But  who  has  not  had  joys  and  sorrows,  ups  and  downs,  successes 
and  disappointments  !  On  the  whole,  I  have  every  reason  to  be 
thankful,  and  feel  more  keenly  the  sense  of  gratitude  and  indebted- 
ness to  numerous  friends  all  over  the  country,  who  in  various 
ways  have  shown  me  really  brotherly  and  sisterly  love  than  the 
grief  caused  by  the  unmerited  attacks  of  enemies.  Especially  do 
I  remember  gratefully  my  numerous  friends  in  Scotland,  where 
I  have  addressed  over  250  meetings  in  churches,  halls,  drawing- 
rooms,  and  in  the  open  air.  There,  as  in  other  places  visited 
in  England  and  Ireland,  I  enjoyed  great  hospitality  and  kindness, 
have  been  cheered,  applauded,  and  praised  more  than  I  really 
deserve,  often  accomplishing  during  one  week,  or  even  a  single 
day,  more  things  than  a  subject  of  the  Czar  could  accomplish 
during  a  whole  lifetime.  Why  ?  Because  my  legs  were  not 
fettered,  my  hands  not  chained,  and  my  tongue  not  locked  up  by 
censors  and  police.  On  the  contrary,  many  a  time,  at  open-air 
meetings,  a  constable  would  stand  by,  attentively  and  sympathis- 
ingly  listening  to  my  addresses,  would  buy  my  pamphlets  for  his 
own  edification,  and  be  always  ready  to  protect  me  and  remove 
any  disturber ;  for  which  practical  assistance,  however,  there  was 
never  any  need. 

My  health,  too,  has  greatly  improved  since  my  arrival  in  this 
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county,  under  the  marvellous  influence  of  freedom,  under  the 
consciousness  that  neither  my  labours  nor  rest  will  be  suddenly 
interfered  with,  that  I  am  welcome  to  exercise  whatever  faculties 
God  has  given  me,  and  shall  always  be  appreciated  according  to 
my  own  usefulness. 

During  these  four  years  I  have  come  into  close  contact  and  had 
personal  intercourse  with  all  classes  and  grades  of  the  British 
nation,  beginning  with  noblemen,  titled  personages,  representa- 
tives of  government,  church,  science,  literature,  art,  commerce, 
&c,  and  ending  with  dock  labourers,  shoeblacks,  and  sections 
of  forsaken  and  lost  humanity.  With  many  things  I  have  been 
delighted,  looking  at  them  from  a  Russian  point  of  view  ;  with 
other  things  I  have  been  altogether  disappointed,  while  looking 
at  them  from  a  general  human  point  of  view.  Something  of  my 
work,  experience,  and  observations  in  this  country  I  hope  some- 
time to  relate  in  a  special  book,  which  may  perhaps  prove  inter- 
esting, no  less  than  the  experience  I  had  in  my  own  country, 
though  in  another  sense.  In  the  meantime,  before  parting  with 
my  reader,  I  should  like  to  summarise  the  whole  Russian  Question, 
and  state  clearly  and  briefly,  Why  and  How  the  British  should 
help  the  Russians  in  their  struggle  for  Freedom  ? 

Why? 

(i.)  Because  you,  as  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  great  British 
Empire,  enjoy  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  a  free  civilisation. 
You  elect  your  Parliament  and  Government ;  you  can  meet  at 
your  convenience  for  worship,  instruction,  or  amusement ;  you 
can  speak,  preach,  write,  and  educate  your  children  as  you  like ; 
you  can  travel  from  one  town  to  another  without  a  passport ; 
you  can  change  your  residence  from  one  house  to  another  in 
the  same  town  without  being  obliged  to  report  preliminarily  to 
the  police  the  date  of  your  removal  and  your  new  address  ;  your 
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servants  are  not  police  spies,  and  you  are  not  dependent  on  them 
as  to  the  number  of  guests  you  invite  to  your  house  and  the 
nature  of  your  conversation ;  you  can  post  your  letters  without 
fear  of  them  being  opened  and  read  before  delivery.  Finally, 
your  promising  and  talented  young  people — flowers  of  the  nation 
— are  not  only  not  crushed  in  the  blossom,  repelled  from  society, 
made  to  pine  in  banishment  and  prison,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
nurtured  and  encouraged  by  the  strong  and  the  wise  to  become 
the  leading  citizens  in  the  country.  These  fundamental  rights  of 
human  beings,  which  seem  so  natural  and  a  matter  of  course  to 
you,  are  denied  to  all  the  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Czar,  by  no  other  argument  than  that  of  brutal  force.  And 
he  who  sits  at  a  table  groaning  with  the  bounties  of  life  cannot 
possibly,  or  ought  not  to,  be  indifferent  to  the  cry  of  suffering 
outside  his  door. 

(2.)  Because  you  are  a  nation  professing  Christianity,  and  one 
of  Christ's  cardinal  teachings,  as  illustrated  in  the  Divine  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  all  through  His  life  and  gospel,  is  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  sorrowful  and  afflicted  without  distinction 
of  race,  tongue,  or  nationality.  You  must  stretch  out  a  helping 
hand  to  your  afflicted  brethren  in  Russia,  otherwise  you  will  be 
unworthy  of  the  religion  you  profess. 

(3.)  Because  the  enormous  army,  the  warlike  aggressions  and 
tendencies,  of  Russia,  which  are  a  constant  menace  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  are  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Russian  nation  as  such,  but 
only  of  the  handful  of  the  ruling  class.  Russia  is  nearly  twenty- 
five  times  more  thinly  populated  than  Great  Britain ;  the  country 
is  rich  and  fertile ;  the  people,  therefore,  being  besides  of  a  most 
peaceable  disposition,  have  no  need  whatever  to  annex  new 
territories. 

(4.)  Because    international    relationships   in    our    time    have 
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reached  such  a  stage  that  each  calamity  which  befalls  one  portion 
of  humanity  tells  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  interests  of  the 
remainder.  The  official  reports,  both  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
this  country  and  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  Russia,  equally 
show  that  any  economic  depression  in  the  latter  causes  enormous 
decrease  in  the  import  of  commodities  from  the  former,  the  loss 
amounting  to  many  millions.  Economic  depressions  in  Russia, 
however,  are  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  indescribable  mismanage- 
ment and  abuses  by  those  in  power,  to  the  effects  of  a  prodigious 
army,  to  the  thousands  of  Uriadniks  and  detectives  spread  like  a 
net  all  over  the  country  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  citizens, 
to  the  horde  of  demoralised  and  corrupt  officials,  to  the  unparal- 
leled taxes  under  which  the  people  are  groaning  at  every  step, 
to  the  lifeless  Church  and  enslaved  press ;  in  short,  to  the  whole 
rotten  system  of  absolute  autocracy  and  tyranny. 

(5.)  Because,  finally,  thousands  of  British  residents  in  Russia, 
though  enjoying  protection  under  certain  treaties,  practically 
undergo  and  suffer  the  same  persecutions,  the  same  unbearable 
regulations,  taxations,  and  innumerable  inconveniences  in  their 
daily  life  as  the  Russians  themselves.  Read,  for  instance,  in  Mr. 
Stead's  book,  "Truth  about  Russia,"  the  story  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  two  Englishmen,  the  brothers  Hilton.  They  were  upright, 
industrious,  sober  men,  managing  extensive  mines  in  Russia. 
Their  life  and  conduct  were  a  silent  but  most  eloquent  protest 
against  the  surrounding  officials  and  priests,  who  by  foul  means 
finally  effected  their  expulsion  from  the  country. 

WHAT   IS   TO   BE   EXPECTED   FROM   THE   CZAR  ? 

Kings  have  never  yet  voluntarily  yielded  their  assumed  rights 
to  the  people.     They  have  been  always  compelled  to  do  so.     In 
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suppressing  free  speech,  free  meetings,  free  press,  in  upholding 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  in  keeping  up  an  enormous  army 
with  all  its  disastrous  moral  and  economic  effects  upon  the  people, 
the  Russian  autocracy,  it  must  be  admitted,  pursues  a  policy 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  its  own  existence,  as  an 
autocracy.  For,  the  moment  the  people  are  allowed  to  assemble 
together  and  make  their  grievances  heard,  the  appalling  iniquities 
and  outrages  of  the  existing  system  will  be  brought  to  light, 
each  man's  and  woman's  soul  stirred  from  its  depths,  and  there 
will  be  an  end  to  Czar,  officials,  and  priests.  There  is  no  hope, 
therefore,  of  relief  and  freedom  coming  from  tJie  throne.  More- 
over, the  young  man  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  and  holding 
in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  115  millions  of  his  "faithful  and 
beloved  subjects,"  and  to  a  large  extent  also  the  destinies  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  has  himself  formally  declared  to  the 
world  that  he  has  decided  to  uphold  the  principle  of  autocracy, 
like  his  "lamented  father,"  and  that  his  people  should  not  be 
misled  by  false  rumours  and  expectations  spread  by  "  agitators 
and  enemies  of  the  State."     (Sic.) 

With  such  assurance  speaks  a  young  man  of  twenty-six 
before  the  whole  world  to  his  own  nation  : — "  /  am  the  ruler, 
and  mine  it  is  to  command,  while  yours  it  is  to  obey.  /  will 
declare  war  when  it  suits  me,  and  you  will  have  to  send  your 
sons  to  fight ;  you  will  have  to  groan  under  the  weight  of 
taxation,  and  curse  the  day  that  you  were  born."  "The  very 
fact,"  said  the  President  of  the  International  Arbitration  and 
Peace  Association — Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt — on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  "  Peacemaker  of  Europe,"  and  the  accession  of  the 
present  Czar,  "  that  one  man  can  thus  hold  supreme  power  over 
the  destinies  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  souls,  and  that 
the  nations  are  dependent   on   him  for   that  most  indispensable 
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blessing — peace — is  a  monstrous  anomaly  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  people,  who  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  live  and 
work  in  security,  find  their  existence  permanently  imperilled,  and 
their  fate  at  the  mercy  of  one  unhappy  man,  whose  own  life  is 
not  worth  a  day's  purchase,  and  for  whose  wisdom  or  character 
there  is  no  guarantee  whatever.  The  French  people,  whose 
proudest  boast  is  that  they  are  the  creators  and  inheritors  of 
the  Revolution,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  are  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  have  actually  been  led  to  acclaim  and 
support,  with  unanimity,  this  tremendous  autocracy,  which 
represents  the  very  antithesis  and  contradiction  of  their  own 
revolution — the  basis  of  their  republic  !  " — Concord,  November 
1894. 

Are  you,  free-born  and  freedom-loving  Britons,  going  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  French  and  seek  for  opportunities  to 
make 

AN    ANGLO-RUSSIAN   ALLIANCE  ? 

Certainly  not,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  forsake  the  sacred 
heritage  left  you  by  your  great  forefathers,  who  bravely  fought 
and  shed  their  blood  for  the  religious,  social,  and  political  freedom 
you  enjoy ;  unless  you  betray  the  memory  of  the  noble  army  of 
martyrs  who  made  England's  greatness  and  glory  ;  unless  Britons 
betray  themselves  for  a  policy  of  hypocrisy  and  treason  to  God 
and  humanity.  For  such  an  alliance  would  only  be  between  a 
free  nation  on  the  one  hand  and  a  despotic  and  tyrannical 
Government  on  the  other.  The  Russian  nation,  as  such,  would 
look  on  you  as  on  their  worst  enemies,  as  they  do  look  on  the 
French,  whatever  official  manifestations  of  goodwill  may  take 
place  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  and  his  Government.     An  English- 
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man,  a  Frenchman,  or  a  German,  with  his  representative  form 
of  government,  can  be  but  hated  and  feared  by  autocracy,  for 
he  is  a  living  reproach  to  its  existence,  a  constant  rebuke  to 
all  its  atrocities. 

The  supporters  of  Russian  autocracy  make  no  secret  of  their 
feelings  towards  all  free  nations,  especially  the  British.  Here 
is  an  extraordinary  confession  coming  from  the  Grazhdanin, 
edited  by  Prince  Mestchersky,  a  newspaper  which  is  avowedly 
the  mouthpiece  of  Russian  bureaucracy,  and  the  inspirer  of 
Government  policy.  The  article  partly  appeared  in  the  Times,1 
and  requires  no  comment : — 

"The  true  Russian,"  says  the  Grazhdanin,  "has  every  year 
been  more  and  more  consciously  feeling  the  force  of  the  con- 
viction, that  the  one  real  enemy  of  Russia  is  England,  who  is 
infallibly  destined  to  damage  Russia;  and  that  all  her  assurances 
of  sympathy  or  alliance  with  Russia  are  either  impudent  lies  or 
crafty  deceit,  intended  to  lead  us  astray,  and  then  do  us  harm. 
In  her  intercourse  with  Russia,  and  her  attitude  towards  us, 
England  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  either  honour  or  conscience ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  villainy  and  nothing  low  enough  to 
which  England  will  not  stoop  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  Russia. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  blame  the  English  for  this  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  to  be  respected  for  it,  seeing  that  this  hatred  of  Russia 
arises  from  a  feeling  of  love  for  their  own  country,  and  concern 
for  its  future  welfare.  If  there  is  anything,  therefore,  to  be 
desired,  it  is  that  we  on  our  part  should  so  love  Russia  as  never 
to  forget  to  injure  England  whenever  and  wherever  we  can.  As 
soon  as  we  clearly  comprehend  this  and  detest  England  with  all 
the  might  of  our  national  genius,  then  will  our  triumphant  growth 
begin." 

1  October  23,  1895. 
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It  would  be,  indeed,  a  matter  of  grave  apprehension  if  the 
true  Russian  had  really  such  feelings  towards  the  English.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Prince  Mestchersky's  statement  is  a  terrible 
lie  and  calumny  upon  the  Russian  nation,  which  is  not  in  the 
least  responsible  for  the  utterances  of  princes  and  officials. 
Prince  Mestchersky's  indignation  has  been  roused  by  an  article 
in  one  of  the  Russian  reviews  expressive  quite  of  opposite 
feelings  in  the  true  Russian.  The  writer  is  Mr.  Boborikin,  the 
popular  novelist  and  critic ;  and  he  testifies  the  wide  sympathy 
felt  in  Russia  for  England,  and  the  latter's  beneficial  influence 
in  various  ways  on  Russian  national  progress.  Count  Tolstoy, 
too,  as  a  true  Russian,  frequently  appeals  to  the  British  public 
through  the  British  press,  to  assist  and  protect  the  Russian 
nation  against  the  atrocities  and  barbarous  treatment  from  such 
"  true  Russians "  as  those  of  whom  the  Grazlidanin  speaks. 
England  then  must  clearly  and  fully  realise  the  simple  fact, 
that  official  and  governing  Russia,  as  Prince  Mestchersky  quite 
truly  asserts,  is,  and  will  remain  her  greatest  enemy,  while  the 
governed  peoples  of  Russia  (and  they  form  somewhat  about  98 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country)  look  up  to 
England  as  their  greatest  friend,  who,  sooner  or  later,  will  rise 
from  a  passive  and  timid  attitude,  and  stretch  out  to  them  a 
helping  hand  in  their  efforts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  oppression 
and  slavery.  For  Russia  as  a  nation  needs  no  expansion  of  her 
territory  to  the  injury  of  her  neighbours,  no  warlike  aggressions; 
on  the  contrary,  it  needs  more  population,  more  foreign  immigration 
and  enterprise  to  cultivate  and  utilise  the  enormous  tracts  of  land, 
and  other  resources  yet  untouched.  The  interest  of  real  national 
Russia  and  of  England  are  therefore  perfectly  identical,  and  the 
two  nations  could  live  in  brotherly  and  mutually  beneficial  union, 
instead  of  constantly  strained  and  frequently  hostile  relations. 
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By  the  irony  of  fate,  the  Russian  autocracy  secured,  by  the 
blood  of  the  Russian  people,  independence  and  a  constitution 
for  the  people  of  Bulgaria,  and  has  recently  joined  the  English 
and  the  French  in  demanding  freedom  of  conscience  and  reforms 
for  the  oppressed  Armenians.  But  the  Russian  nation  has  the 
right  to  ask  its  ruler,  "You  demand  justice  and  toleration  for 
Christians  from  a  Mohammedan  Government,  while  you  deny 
them  in  your  own  country  ?  Physician,  heal  thyself  first." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  tyranny  cannot  conscientiously  and  on  its 
own  initiative  stand  up  against  another  tyranny,  unless  it  serves 
its  own  purposes ;  and  in  the  Armenian  case,  Russian  tyranny 
realised  that  it  would  better  serve  its  own  purpose  to  join  the 
outcry  of  free  nations  against  Turkish  misrule  and  cruelty.  For 
a  clever  accomplice  in  theft  and  robbery,  on  seeing  his  comrades 
chased,  finds  it  best  for  his  own  safety  to  mix  up  with  the 
pursuers,  and  like  them  cry  out,  "Stop  thief!"  thus  averting 
suspicion  from  himself. 

By  this  time,  however,  it  is  no  more  a  secret,  that  the  Russian 
Government  from  the  very  beginning  joined  England  in  the 
action  she  took  on  the  Armenian  question,  exclusively,  with  the 
design  of  controlling  it,  and  with  the  intention  of  opposing  and 
damaging  it  at  the  right  moment,  as  facts  have  now  proved. 

The  same  comedy,  the  same  utter  want  of  the  sense  of  shame, 
of  its  own  guilt,  the  Russian  autocracy  displayed  in  the  terms 
it  recently  proposed  for  the  recognition  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria.  The  well-informed,  semi-official  Vienna  Fremdenblatt 
gave  Russia's  terms  as  follows : — 

"  He,  Prince  Ferdinand,  must,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in 
the  person  of  his  son  Boris,  embrace  the  Orthodox  religion. 
Then  he  must  strictly  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  must  regard 
himself  as  the  irresponsible  sovereign,  but  must  not  reign  auto- 
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cratically,  and  must  obey  the  will  of  the  people  for  both  home  and 
foreign  politics.  He  must  allow  the  elections  to  take  a  free  and 
uninfluenced  course,  and  must  nominate  none  other  than  Par- 
iamentary  governments." 

What  noble  conditions,  what  tender  considerations  for  the 
"will  of  the  people,"  for  "free  and  uninfluenced  elections," 
for  the  nomination  of  "  none  other  than  parliamentary  govern- 
ments !  "  All  this  coming  from  the  absolute  monarch  of  a  country 
where  the  very  words  "Parliament,"  "elections,"  are  unknown 
and  unheard  of;  where  no  opportunity,  no  chance  is  ever  given 
to  make  the  voice  of  the  people  heard  ;  where  only  "  groaning  and 
sounds  of  woe  "  are  floating  over  its  mighty  rivers  ! 

Ye,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  great  and  free  French  Republic, 
who  kneel  down  in  affected  reverence  before  the  throne  of  the 
tyrant  of  Russia,  will  you  open  your  eyes  and  see  that  he,  like 
Abimelech  of  old,  slays  every  day  his  brethren  on  one  stone,  his 
victims  being,  not  "  threescore  and  ten  persons,"  but  thousands 
and  millions ;  that  you  give  him  your  moral  support  and  sanction 
for  so  doing ;  that  you  are  the  only  one  in  the  family  of  nations 
who,  like  the  bramble  in  Jotham's  parable,  says  to  Russian  auto- 
cracy, "  Come  and  put  your  trust  in  my  shadow  ! "  Surely  you 
deserve  Jotham's  curse  as  he  continues  :  "  If  ye  have  dealt  truly 
and  sincerel}r  this  day,  then  rejoice  ye  in  Abimelech,  and  let  him 
also  rejoice  in  you :  but  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  from  Abimelech, 
and  devour  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  the  house  of  Millo;  and  let 
fire  come  out  from  the  men  of  Shechem,  and  from  the  house  of 
Millo,  and  devour  Abimelech." 

Autocracy  needs  alliances  with  free  nations  simply  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  its  own  victims,  and  will  be 
always  ready  to  exchange  any  amount  of  hypocritical  compliments 
and  assurances  of  friendly  feelings ;  but  there  can  never  be  the 
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question  of  a  real  entente  eordiale,  mutual  esteem  and  solidarity  of 
interests,  which  alone  form  permanent  and  firm  bases  for  peaceful 
international  relations.  Europe,  then,  must  once  for  all  be  con- 
vinced that,  as  long  as  the  Czar  is  left  all  powerful,  directing  the 
destinies  of  the  Russian  nation  only  in  the  interest  of  the  throne 
and  its  supporters,  there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  for  the  peace 
of  the  whole  European  continent. 

A   PRACTICAL   SCHEME. 

But  what  can  we  do,  you  will  say,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
power  at  present  at  the  command  of  the  Russian  autocracy  ? 
Well,  we  must  remember  the  fact  that  tyranny  has  always  been 
strong  through  the  ignorance  of  its  victims.  Hence,  the  greater 
the  spread  of  enlightenment,  the  sooner  will  oppression  disappear, 
as  darkness  before  the  sun.  As  I  have  shown  previously,  there 
are  already  many  forces  in  Russia  working  in  this  direction. 
There  is  a  strong  movement  among  the  people  at  large  to  free 
themselves — in  the  first  place,  from  the  bondage  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  and  then  to  introduce  representative  institu- 
tions similar  to  those  established  in  the  states  of  Western  Europe. 
These  progressive  elements,  however,  are  not  formidable  enough 
in  numbers,  as  they  are  allowed  neither  to  organise  themselves 
nor  to  advocate  their  cause  by  means  of  literature  and  through 
the  press.  The  censorship  interdicts  everything  containing  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  wrongs  of  the  present  system ;  and  the 
people  are  compelled  to  read  only  what  is  approved  of  by  loyal  or 
hired  orthodoxy,  and  are  often  incited  to  struggle  against  their 
own  brethren  who  are  working  for  the  good  of  the  country.  But 
autocracy,  while  keeping  the  strictest  watch  against  the  penetra- 
tion into  its  dominions  of  Western  political  and  religious  ideas,  is 
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utterly  helpless  to  prevent  the  thousands  of  Russians  residing  per- 
manently or  visiting  different  places  in  Europe  from  reading  what 
they  like,  and  thus  having  their  eyes  opened  to  the  lamentable 
degradation,  nay,  agony  of  their  native  country.  And  here  it  is 
that  the  British,  and  all  lovers  of  humanity  and  freedom,  could 
render  invaluable  services  to  the  Russian  cause,  viz.,  by  helping 
to  disseminate  literature  in  the  Russian  language,  which  cannot 
possibly  fail  to  become  a  source  of  enlightenment  and  great  bless- 
ing to  the  Russian  nation.  While  abroad,  the  Russians,  with  a 
natural  eagerness,  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  read 
everything  interdicted  in  their  own  country.  On  their  return 
home  the  Customs  officers  may  search  their  boxes,  but  surely 
will  never  be  able  to  discover  and  confiscate  the  contrabanda 
contained  in  that  wonderful  box  which  God  Himself  fixed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  every  man.  A  considerable  amount  of  such 
literature  already  finds  its  way  direct  into  Russia  itself. 

To  carry  on  more  systematically  this  literary  propaganda,  I 
propose  to  start  a  weekly  illustrated  periodical,  to  be  published 
in  London,  and  printed  in  both  the  Russian  and  English  languages. 
Its  main  object  would  be  to  "  advocate  freedom  of  conscience  and 
a  representative  form  of  government  in  Russia,  to  keep  the 
European  public  alive  to  the  importance  of  events  in  the  latter, 
to  uphold  the  champions  of  peace  and  reform  in  their  contest 
against  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  ruling  class,  to  give  a  fuller 
and  more  adequate  knowledge  of  the  internal  affairs,  institutions, 
&c,  of  Russia,  to  review  and  throw  light  on  all  points  of  special 
interest  in  Anglo-Russian  relations,  and  generally  stimulate  a 
better  understanding  and  greater  harmony  between  the  two 
nations."  Moreover,  the  new  periodical,  while  striving  to  redress 
many  evils  rooted  in  Russian  life  and  administration,  would, 
at  the  same  time,  "oppose  all  attempts  at  change,  by  means  of 
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anarchy  and  revolution,"  believing,  as  we  do,  that  when  the 
partisans  of  a  constitution  have  become  formidable  enough  in 
numbers  and  influence  in  Russia  itself,  and  strongly  supported 
outside  it,  the  Czar  and  his  advisers  will  find  it  better  to  yield 
to  the  just  demands  of  the  people  than  run  the  risk  of  general 
bloodshed. 

In  order  to  secure  a  large  circulation,  obtain  a  firm  footing, 
and  make  it  stand  on  its  own  merits,  the  new  periodical  will  con- 
tain the  following  programme:  (1)  Leading  Article;  (2)  Russia 
Week  by  Week  ;  (3)  The  World's  Press;  (4)  Correspondence;  (5) 
Reviews;  (6)  Commercial  Intelligence;  (7)  Ecclesiastical  Intel- 
ligence; (8)  The  British  in  Russia;  (9)  Literary  (Original  and 
Translated  Stories,  &c.) ;  (10)  Miscellaneous  Pieces;  (11)  For 
Family  Circle;  (12)  Advertisements. 

DO   YOU    APPROVE    MY   SCHEME? 

Do  you,  my  reader,  believe  that  freedom  is  the  most  precious 
gift  of  God,  the  right  of  every  man,  and  the  supreme  foundation 
of  a  nation's  prosperity?  Would  you  like  to  see  your  parents  or 
children,  sisters,  brothers,  or  sweethearts  torn  away  from  your 
midst,  suddenly  imprisoned  and  banished,  and  oftentimes  out- 
raged by  cruel  and  drunken  warders  and  soldiers,  simply  because 
they  were  suspected  of  liberal  opinions,  or  refused  to  confess  their 
sins  before  the  priest,  &c.  &c?  Do  you  not  realise  that  the 
autocrat  of  Russia  is  dictating  the  policy  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  that  a  constitution  in  Russia  by  which  the  people's  voice 
would  be  heard,  would  lead  to  Russia's  disarmament  and  the 
pacification  of  the  whole  European  continent  ?  Don't  you  under- 
stand that,  instead  of  keeping  up  your  own  armies  and  ironclads, 
for  fear  the  Czar  may  at  any  favourable  moment  move  his  hordes 
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towards  India,  it  would  be  far  wiser  and  less  expensive  for  you 
to  help  the  Russian  people  to  get  their  destinies  in  their  own 
hands,  and  thus  create  for  yourselves  a  bulwark  in  Russia 
against  the  aggressions  of  an  irresponsible  ruler  ?  And  don't 
you  believe  that  my  scheme  of  a  literary  campaign,  if  well 
supported  and  systematically  carried  on,  will  have  great  results, 
not  only  for  Russia,  but  for  Europe  generally,  and  that  it  is 
the  only  practical  step  which  can  be  made  under  the  present 
circumstances  ? 

If  you  do  understand,  realise,  and  approve  all  this,  then  you 
will  not  remain  indifferent  to  my  appeal,  but  you  will  do  all 
you  can  to  further  this  great  cause.1  You  will  not  think  that  you 
have  too  much  misery  in  your  own  country  to  take  new  burdens 
on  your  shoulders.  It  will  not  be  a  burden  to  you,  but  an  honour 
and  a  privilege.  For  what  can  be  said  more  to  the  credit  of 
a  nation  than  that  it  is  the  foremost  in  generosity  and  activity 
in  the  service  of  humanity  ?  And  freedom  is  surely  the  highest 
blessing  of  human  existence.  Long,  long  before  God  was  defined 
as  a  God  of  love,  He  defined  Himself  as  being  essentially  a  God  of 
freedom,  foremost,  when  He  proclaimed  from  the  heights  of  Sinai, 
"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  Yes,  history  repeats 
itself,  and  at  the  close  of  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  an 
Egypt  still  exists,  situated  no  more  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  where  the  modern  Pharaoh,  having  his 
heart  hardened,  still  contemptuously  asks  his  enslaved  people, 
"  Who  is  your  God  that  you  say,  Let  us  go  and  worship  Him  ?  " 

Will  you  not  endeavour  to  help  in  any  way  you  can  towards 
the  new  Exodus  of  God's  children  ? 

1  See  announcement  of  the  newly-formed  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Russian 
Reformation  "  at  the  end  of  this  book. 
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BRITONS,   AWAKE, 

and  in  thrilling  chorus  shout  again  the  forgotten  words  of  your 
own  inspired  poet,  who  in  the  last  century  sang — 

"  We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abroad  ? 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  : 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That  is  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  eve>y  vein 
Of  all  our  Empire,  that  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too." 

— COWPER. 
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RABBI  SHALOM  ON  THE  SHORES  OF 
THE  BLACK  SEA. 

I. 

MAKING   ACQUAINTANCE. 

"LOOK,  Lena,  I  want  to  offer  my  seat  to  the  old  Jew  who  is 
standing  there  in  the  far  corner.  He  looks  to  me  like  a  rabbi. 
Do  you  object  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  shall  be  quite  proud  if  he  condescends 
to  sit  beside  me — a  woman  !  Yes,  he  does  really  look  a  noble  old 
patriarch.  Do  you  know,  Sasha,  he  reminds  me  of  our  own  dear 
father.  But  stop  a  moment — do !  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry. 
Let  me  clear  away  these  things,  so  as  to  give  him  more  room  if 
he  comes." 

These  remarks  were  interchanged  sotto  voce  by  a  young  man 
and  a  girl  in  a  railway  carriage,  shortly  after  the  train  had  left 
Warsaw  for  Odessa,  on  the  evening  of  July  the  18th,  188-.  The 
train  was  much  overcrowded,  and  the  venerable  Jew  of  whom  they 
spoke  was  one  of  those  unhappy  passengers  who  had  failed  to 
secure  seats,  and  who,  therefore,  had  the  unpleasant  prospect 
of  standing  as  best  they  could,  waiting  their  opportunity  to  drop 
into  those  vacated  by  their  neighbours  as  they  arrived  at  their 
various  destinations. 

The  reader  must   know  that  "  Lena  "  and  "  Sasha "  are  the 
Russian  diminutives  for  "Helen"  and    "Alexander."      Also  he 
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should  understand  that  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  keen  observer 
to  guess  at  the  first  glance  that  these  two  young  people  were 
brother  and  sister,  rather  than  husband  and  wife. 

Lena,  working  as  she  spoke,  had  soon  stowed  away  her 
scattered  property,  and  then  Sasha  made  his  way  with  careful 
politeness  to  the  far  end  of  the  crowded  carriage.  On  reaching 
the  side  of  the  Jew  who  had  attracted  his  attention,  he  addressed 
him  in  Yiddish. 

"  Rabbi,"  he  said  simply,  "  I  come  to  offer  you  my  seat  beside 
my  sister  yonder,"  pointing  at  the  same  time  towards  Lena,  who 
was  readily  to  be  recognised  as  she  bent  eagerly  forward  to  watch 
the  interview  between  her  brother  and  the  old  man,  for  whom  they 
had  both  conceived  so  sudden  a  sympathy. 

The  Rabbi — for  Sasha  was  right,  he  was  a  Rabbi — gazed  at 
him  with  astonishment,  and  seemed  for  the  moment  at  a  loss  how 
to  meet  his  benevolent  overtures. 

Sasha  wore  a  uniform,  apparently  that  of  an  officer  in  a 
Russian  regiment  of  foot,  a  green  tunic,  with  a  kepi  of  the  same 
colour  trimmed  with  blue,  and  at  his  left  side  he  bore  a  short 
sword.  Now,  to  hear  a  Russian  officer  speak  Yiddish  would  be 
a  surprise  to  any  Russian,  or,  indeed,  to  any  one  knowing  some- 
thing, however  little,  of  Russian  life  and  habits  and  ways  of 
thinking. 

The  Government  of  Russia,  as  is  well  known,  exacts  military 
service,  with  its  hardships,  severe  discipline,  and  risk  to  life  and 
limb,  from  the  Jew  as  well  as  from  all  other  male  subjects  of  the 
Czar.  That  Government,  however,  refuses  to  him — and  this  may 
not  be  so  generally  known — the  compensating  privilege  of  serving 
his  country  as  a  commissioned  officer,  no  matter  how  conspicuous 
his  gallantry  in  the  ranks,  or  how  undeniable  his  other  qualifica- 
tions for  the  position  may  be — unless — alas  for  the  dishonour  of 
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it  to  the  name  of  Christ ! — unless  he  have  abjured  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,  and  consented  to  be  baptized  into  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Church  of  Holy  Russia.  Now,  as  the  conversion  of  a  Jew  is  an 
extremely  rare  case  in  Russia  as  elsewhere,  it  may  be  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Russian  officer  is  not  a  Jew,  and 
that  he  is  absolutely  and  arrogantly  ignorant  of  the  Jargon 
spoken  by  the  Jews.  Hence  the  Rabbi's  astonished  embarrass- 
ment when  Sasha,  with  his  military  air  and  unmistakably  Russian 
uniform,  addressed  him  fluently  in  that  dialect.  Sasha,  however, 
gave  him  little  time  for  reflections — possibly  damaging  to  himself 
— concerning  this  mystery,  most  simply  to  be  explained,  perhaps, 
by  the  hypothesis  of  his  own  apostasy,  but  repeated  his  invita- 
tion in  the  same  tongue,  with  even  more  of  urgent  cordiality. 

"  It  makes  me  quite  uncomfortable,  Rabbi,"  he  said,  "  to  see 
an  old  man  standing,  while  we  young  ones  are  taking  our  ease. 
It  may  be  long  enough,  too,  before  any  one  gets  out  and  leaves  a 
seat  vacant  for  you,  so  you  had  better  accept  mine  at  once.  I 
shall  be  really  glad  to  give  it  up  to  you." 

At  last  the  Rabbi  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  answer — 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  young  man,  for  your  kind  offer ;  but, 
indeed,  I  hardly  like  to  deprive  you  of  your  seat." 

"Never  mind  me,  sir.  It  will  do  me  no  harm  to  stand;  and 
if  I  do  have  to  stand  long  enough  to  get  very  tired,  why,  my  good 
little  sister  will  lend  me  her  seat  to  rest  awhile." 

"  Has  your  sister  then  also  a  heart  which  is  well  disposed 
towards  the  Jew  ?  " 

"  Even  more  so  than  mine,  if  that  is  possible,"  answered 
Sasha,  laughing. 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  Rabbi,  "I  will  gratefully  accept  your 
kindness,  and  sit  beside  her ;  for  I  am  tired  already.  But  I  hope 
we  may  all  be  seated  soon." 
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As  the  two  moved  slowly  up  the  long  carriage  towards  Lena, 
she  rose  with  a  welcoming  smile,  and  lost  no  time  in  helping  to 
bestow  the  Rabbi's  modest  luggage  as  conveniently  as  possible  in 
the  netting  above  his  seat.  Sasha  stood  quietly  beside  them  for  a 
time ;  and  when,  a  little  later,  the  train  came  to  a  standstill  at  the 
next  station,  and  the  passenger  on  Lena's  left  luckily  took  his 
departure,  he  dropped  promptly  and  joyously  into  the  vacant 
place.  Then  the  trio  rested  and  were  thankful,  seated  cosily 
together  in  a  sympathetic  group,  the  young  people  pleased  to 
have  done  a  gracious  deed,  and  the  old  man  happy  to  accept  it 
from  their  warm  young  hearts. 

Russian  railway  carriages  are  somewhat  differently  constructed 
from  those  of  Western  Europe,  and  give  larger  opportunities  for 
observation  of  one's  kind,  and  for  sociability  generally ;  and 
travellers  there,  unlike  the  less  impulsive  and  more  reserved 
Briton,  readily  engage  in  conversation  upon  almost  any  subject, 
except  politics,  with  their  neighbours.  Naturally,  then,  the 
Rabbi  soon  discovered  that  the  brother  and  sister  were  now  on 
their  way  home  to  Odessa,  after  a  visit  to  friends  in  Poland ;  and 
naturally,  too,  he  informed  them  in  return,  that  he,  also,  was 
bound  for  Odessa,  whence  he  intended  to  take  ship  shortly  for 
Jaffa,  en  route  to  Jerusalem. 

The  talk  between  the  Jew  and  the  young  officer  with  the 
inexplicable  linguistic  acquirements  then  became  very  animated, 
and  more  than  a  little  polemical,  and  to  it  Lena  listened  with 
rapt  attention. 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  I  come  from  Odessa  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  somewhat  godless  city.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  charge  ?  "  asked  the  Rabbi. 

"I  am  afraid  there  is,"  answered  Sasha. 

"According   to   the   newspapers,   this  godlessness   is   largely 
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due  to  the  fact  that  Odessa  is  the  chief  haunt  of  that  gang  of 
renegades  who  call  themselves  '  New  Israelites,' "  pursued  the 
Rabbi. 

His  words  took  visible  effect  upon  his  listeners,  who  ex- 
changed meaning  glances  across  him.  Lena  looked  much  dis- 
comfited, and  even  blushed  hotly ;  but  her  less  sensitive  brother, 
more  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  crudities  and  cruelties  of 
outside  opinion,  suppressing  a  smile,  made  answer  bravely — 

"  No,  Rabbi,  believe  me — the  godlessness  of  Odessa  cannot 
be  fairly  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  New  Israelites ;  for,  as  far  as  I 
know,  they  are  just  the  most  God-fearing  and  God-loving  section 
of  the  population." 

"  How  can  that  be  ?  "  asked  the  Rabbi  wrathfully.  "  Do  they 
not  obstinately  refuse  to  conform  to  the  sacred  rite  of  circum- 
cision ? — and  do  they  not  neglect  to  fulfil  the  Mosaic  regulations 
concerning  food  ?  Why,  I  am  assured  that  they  even  accept 
the  flesh  of  the  unclean  pig  as  lawful  and  good  for  food.  And, 
again,  it  is  not  denied,  I  believe,  that  these  apostates  keep  the 
Christian  Sunday  instead  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  nor  that  they 
approve  and  practise  many  other  innovations  which  are  rank 
heresy,  according  to  the  faith  and  the  law  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  direct  from  our  great  lawgiver 
Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  who  were  the  mouthpieces  of  Jehovah. 
Is  not  all  this  godlessness  ?  " 

The  two  looked  sorrowfully  at  the  Rabbi,  and  then  at  each 
other,  at  the  end  of  this  harangue,  and  there  ensued  a  consider- 
able pause  before  Sasha  could  command  himself  sufficiently  to 
answer  calmly,  as  he  wished  to  do. 

"  It  is  true,  Rabbi,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  the  New  Israelites 
have,  to  a  great  extent,  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  antiquated 
laws  you  speak  of.     They  have  discarded  them  as  anachronisms, 
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unsuited  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  century  we  live 
in.  It  is  true,  also,  that  they  have  accepted  the  new  ideas  which 
have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  growth  of  knowledge  and 
the  spread  of  education.  But,  indeed,  though  they  may  be 
considered  heretical  by  strictly  orthodox  Jews,  none  who  know 
anything  of  their  opinions  and  their  lives  can  honestly  call  them 
godless  or  lawless,  for,  while  laying  aside  the  worn-out  law  of 
the  Talmudists,  you  must  know  that  they  have  submitted  them- 
selves to  a  new  law,  which  concerns  itself  with  matters  of  more 
vital  importance  than  mere  sumptuary  regulations,  or  even  than 
hygienic  expediency." 

"Of  more  importance?  What  can  be  more  important  than 
the  very  essence  of  true  religion — obedience  to  the  cardinal  laws 
of  our  synagogue  ?  " 

The  Rabbi's  tone  was  angry  and  excited,  and  Sasha  thought 
it  would  be  wiser  to  postpone  any  answer  he  might  be  inclined 
to  make  to  his  last  question  to  a  more  suitable  occasion. 

"Forgive  me,  Rabbi,"  he  said,  "but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  further  discussion  of  such  an 
interesting  and  exciting  topic.  Let  us  postpone  it,  then,  till  we 
can  talk  it  over  in  private." 

The  Rabbi  acquiesced  without  a  word ;  but  Lena,  who  had 
been  delighted  to  assist  at  such  a  learned  argument,  objected 
to  its  postponement,  and  to  express  her  objection  she  took 
refuge  in  French,  as  she  often  did  with  her  brother,  when  she 
had  something  to  say  for  his  ear  alone. 

"  Continuez,  done,  Sasha!"  she  urged.  "  Ce  bon  rabbin 
m'interesse  a  tel  point  que  je  voudrais  bien  connaitre  son  opinion 
sur  ce  sujet." 

"  Non  !  "  answered  Sasha  decidedly.  "  C'est  de  la  derniere 
inconvenance,  a   ce  qu'il   me   semble,  de   maintenir   une   pareille 
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conversation  dans  un  endroit  public  comrae  celui-ci.  Et  a 
quoi  bon,  jc  te  dcmandc  ?  Cc  monsieur  ne  s'en  fera  plus 
nouvel  Israelite,  j'imagine."  Tliis  with  a  somewhat  scornful 
inflection  of  voice. 

"  Tu  n'as  pas  le  droit  de  predire  cela,  Sasha,"  whispered 
Lena  gently,  "car  enfin,  tu  sais,  tout  depend  de  la  volonte  de 
Dieu." 

"A  coup  sur,  e'est  toi  qui  es  la  meilleure  de  nous  deux  Lena 
cherie,"  said  Sasha  affectionately ;  and  after  a  pause  for  reflec- 
tion, he  added  cheerily,  "  Comme  tu  voudras  alors,  je  ferai 
de  mon  mieux  pour  lui  expliquer  les  opinions  et  la  position 
envers  les  Juifs  orthodoxes  des  Nouvelles  Israelites."1 

Then  turning  once  more  to  the  Rabbi,  who  had  been  calming 
down  during  this  little  interlude,  he  began  apologetically  : — 

"  I  was  half  afraid  to  continue  the  conversation  ;  but  it  was 
only  because  its  subject  interested  me  so  deeply,  and  seems  to 
me  so  sacred,  that  I  felt  I  ought  not  to  risk  profaning  it  by 
discussing  it,  perhaps  lightly,  as  a  mere  pastime.  But  you  are 
in  earnest,  I  am  sure,  as  well  as  I ;  so,  after  all,  there  cannot  be 
much  danger  of  that.     Shall  we  risk  it  then  and  go  on  ?  " 

The  Rabbi  bent  his  head  in  grave  acquiescence,  and  took  up 
an  attitude  of  attention,  as  Sasha  grasped  again  the  thread  of  the 
argument. 


1  Translation. — "Go  on,  Sasha,  do!  This  Rabbi  interests  me  so  much  that  I 
want  to  know  just  what  he  thinks  about  it." 

"  No.  It  seems  to  me  in  the  worst  possible  taste  to  carry  on  a  conversation  of 
such  a  nature  in  a  public  place  like  this.  Besides,  what  is  the  good  of  it  ?  We  shall 
not  convert  this  man  into  a  New  Israelite,  I  imagine." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  say  that,  Sasha,  for  you  know  it  depends  upon  the  will  of 
God." 

"Dearest  Lena,  you  are  better  than  I,  that  is  certain.  Well,  then,  since  you 
wish  it,  I  will  do  my  best  to  explain  to  him  the  opinions  of  the  New  Israelites  and 
their  position  towards  the  Orthodox  Jews." 
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"  Opinions  as  to  what  are  the  cardinal  laws  of  life  and  the 
essentials  of  religion  differ  so  widely  now,"  continued  he,  "as 
of  course  they  must  have  differed  in  all  ages  indeed.  You  will 
remember  the  dictum  of  the  great  Talmudist,  Rabbi  Hillel 
Hazakan,  that  the  whole  substance  of  the  Law  is  compressed 
into  that  one  great  commandment,  '  Man  d'sana  loch  al  t'aseh 
l'chavroch?'1  and,  further,  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  is 
the  very  essence  of  religion  ?  " 

Said  the  Rabbi,  "  Since  you  are  familiar  with  the  teachings  of 
our  great  Rabbinical  light,  you  must  be  aware  that  this  simple 
reduction  of  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
was  addressed  to  the  inquiring  Gentile  rather  than  to  the  Jew." 

"Would  you  have  me  believe,  then,"  remonstrated  Sasha, 
"that  the  Rabbi  Hillel  taught  to  the  Gentile  a  doctrine  devoid 
of  truth  or  reason — a  doctrine  unworthy  of  the  Jew  ?  But,  again, 
to  whom  are  the  beautiful  words  of  the  fifteenth  Psalm  addressed  ? 
— '  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle  ?  '  asks  David  ;  and 
the  inspired  answer  follows,  '  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart.'  Why 
did  not  King  David  promise  the  habitation  of  God's  Tabernacle 
to  him  that  fasts  punctually  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  to  him 
that  keeps  Gohith  and  Khacos,  and  strictly  observes  a  thousand 
similar  observances  ?  " 

"  All  these  ordinances  and  observances,"  answered  the  Rabbi 
mildly,  "  date  long  since  David's  day,  and  were  introduced  and 
established  gradually  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Synagogue,  as 
'  Geders '  (bulwarks)  to  the  fundamental  Law." 

"  Yes,  bulwarks,  that  is  true  ;  but  unfortunately  these  bulwarks 
loom  larger  now-a-days  than  the  Law  itself,  and  seem  to  be  held 

1    Translation. — "Do  not  unto  thy  neighbours  that  which  thou  wouldest  not  have 
done  to  thyself." 
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in  even  greater  reverence.  In  fact,  Rabbi,  as  we  think,  the 
orthodox  Jew  has  for  ages  lost  sight  of  and  forgotten  his  ark  of 
the  Law,  hidden  and  buried  as  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  behind 
these  same  bulwarks  which  his  forefathers  erected  for  its  protec- 
tion. The  bulwarks  in  themselves,  too,  seem  to  us  meaningless, 
I  confess  worthless  and  even  pernicious,  because  of  their  ten- 
dency to  dominate  and  restrict  the  life  and  intellect,  yes,  and  the 
character  also  of  the  Jew." 

"  Do  you  dare  to  condemn  the  ordinances  of  our  inspired 
forefathers,  the  chosen  leaders  of  the  Synagogue,  as  senseless 
and  pernicious  ?  "  asked  the  Rabbi  sternly. 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  however,  and  went  on  more 
quietly — 

"  If  you  acknowledge  their  authority  at  all,  you  should  at 
least  accept  their  testimony  as  conclusive  when  they  assert  that, 
in  the  very  act  of  inscribing  the  Ten  Commandments  upon  the  two 
tables  of  stone  upon  the  heights  of  Sinai,  the  lawgiver  Moses, 
with  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  foresaw  the  whole  series  of  com- 
mentaries and  ordinances  which  should  issue  from  the  Fathers, 
generation  after  generation,  and  approved  them  all." 

"  I  am  far  from  rejecting  in  toto  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Synagogue,"  answered  Sasha,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  "while 
begging  the  burning  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  Fathers' 
testimony  concerning  the  alleged  miraculous  vision  of  Moses 
adown  the  ages.  On  the  contrary,  I  accept  gladly  all  those 
which  appeal  to  a  simple  and  logical  mind,  and  justify  themselves 
to  a  sound  conscience,  and  which  harmonise  with  the  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil,  which  commend  themselves  to 
a  modern  and  comparatively  civilised  generation.  But  the  fact  is, 
Rabbi,  that  these  same  Fathers  have  rather  created  for  us  a 
monstrous  and  enslaving  system  of  ritualistic  observances,  which 
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has  overborne  and  expelled  from  the  sanctuary  of  Judaism  the 
spirit  of  true  and  living  religion,  whose  supremest  aim  and  use  is 
to  perfect  our  relations  with  one  another,  and  whose  one  central 
law  is,  that  we  love  the  brother  whom  we  have  seen  in  proof 
of  our  love  for  the  God  we  have  not  seen." 

All  this  Sasha,  who  had  consented  to  continue  the  discussion, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  some  unwillingness,  now  poured  forth  with 
so  much  ardour  and  vehemence,  engrossed  as  he  was  by  the 
interest  of  the  subject,  until  he  had  quite  lost  sight  of  his  sur- 
roundings, that  those  passengers  who  were  within  earshot  of  the 
controversy  began  to  listen  and  draw  closer,  while  others,  more 
distant,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  left  their  seats  and  grouped  them- 
selves around  the  disputants.  So  absorbed  were  they,  however, 
that  they  did  not  notice  this  growing  audience,  and  the  discussion 
might,  perhaps,  have  waxed  hotter  still,  and  ended  by  nipping 
untimely  the  budding  friendship  between  the  two  young  people 
and  the  Rabbi,  but  for  the  intrusion  in  their  midst  of  the  ticket- 
collector,  whose  vexatious  demand  to  see  their  already  oft-seen 
tickets,  at  this  exciting  moment,  effectually  brought  them  back  to 
earth;  and  after  this  interruption  polemics  were  dropped,  and  all 
began  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  possible  to  them  in 
order  to  secure  a  tolerable  night's  rest. 

Our  three  travellers  had  to  resign  themselves  to  the  discomfort 
and  fatigue  inevitable  during  three  nights  and  two  days,  all  of  the 
longest,  spent  in  one  and  the  same  railway  carriage,  before  they 
could  arrive  at  their  destination.  As  is  always  the  case  under 
such  circumstances  in  Russia,  the  country  par  excellence  of  weary 
railway  journey  and  scant  wayside  accommodation,  they  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  cushions  and  rugs  with  which  to  improvise 
beds  upon  the  benches.  The  Rabbi,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
have  any  clear  ideas  upon  the  abstruse  subject  of  bedmaking,  and 
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though  there  was  now  happily  plenty  of  room  for  every  one  in  the 
carriage  to  secure  a  whole  bench  to  himself,  he  sat  helplessly 
among  his  traps,  evidently  without  a  notion  of  making  himself 
snug  for  the  night. 

Lena,  who  had,  from  the  first,  been  following  his  movements, 
and  watching  the  expression  on  his  fine  face  with  a  look  of 
mingled  reverence  and  unconscious  affection,  now  brought  her 
greater  experience  of  travel  to  the  rescue  of  the  lonely  old  man. 
She  took  possession  of  his  bundles  without  ceremony,  almost  as 
if  she  had  been  his  daughter,  and  drawing  from  them  cushions 
and  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  assortment  of  wraps,  she  soon 
transformed  the  unpromising  bench  into  a  tolerably  comfortable 
bed. 

Her  movements  had  been  so  rapid,  and  had  taken  the  Rabbi 
so  completely  by  surprise,  that  he  found  no  time  for  polite  protest ; 
and  the  kind  service  was  done  in  so  simple  and  matter-of-course 
a  manner,  that  the  casual  observer  might  have  mistaken  Lena  for 
the  serving-maid  of  the  old  gentleman — doing  her  mere  duty. 
Sasha,  too,  took  no  notice  of  his  sister's  ministrations,  finding  it, 
as  it  seemed,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  she  should 
wait  upon  their  new  friend,  as  if  their  friendship  were  already 
of  long  standing,  and  he  accustomed  to  her  filial  attentions. 

"  Brucho  at  bivnot  Israel !  "  exclaimed  the  Rabbi  in  Hebrew, 
deeply  touched ;  and  a  moment  later  asked,  "Dost  thou  under- 
stand our  ancient  tongue." 

"  A  little,  Rabbi."  answered  the  girl,  with  a  blush,  "  but  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  high  praise  from  you  ?  " 

"  Yea,  verily,  my  child,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  among  the 
daughters  of  Israel ;  for  a  great  and  loving  soul  is  seen  in  small 
charities,  just  as  on  the  contrary  great  results  sometimes  follow 
upon  insignificant  actions." 
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"Amen,"  whispered  Lena,  with  some  emotion,  but  so  low 
that  the  Rabbi  scarcely  heard,  and  still  less  could  conceive  the 
tender  train  of  thought  which  his  last  words  had  started  at 
express  speed  through  the  mind  of  the  young  girl,  and  to 
which  her  soft  "Amen"  referred. 

This  little  incident  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  delicate  deeds 
of  kindness  done  by  these  young  people  in  the  service  of  their 
venerable  fellow-traveller.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  wearisome 
journey,  Sasha  and  Lena  waited  upon  him  as  though  he  had  been 
their  own  dearly  loved  father.  Polemical  discussions  too  were 
renewed  again  and  again  between  them,  serving  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  lagging  hours,  and  to  show  more  and  more  plainly, 
as  they  succeeded  each  other,  developing  one  moot  point  of 
doctrine  after  another,  how  diametrically  opposed  were  the  old- 
world  views  of  the  Rabbi  to  the  more  modern  and  less  orthodox 
opinions  of  the  brother  and  sister. 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  wider  gaped  their  doctrinal  differences, 
the    closer   their    personal    sympathies    seemed    to    draw    them 
together.     Their  intimacy  grew  so  fast,  indeed,  that  Lena  soon 
waxed  bold  enough  to  sound  the  old  man  cautiously  as  to  the 
lining  of  his  purse,  as  she  felt  anxious  lest  his  pecuniary  resources 
should  be  unequal  to  the  long  and  costly  journey  he  was  bent 
upon    making.       He    had    confided    to    them    his    intention,   not 
merely  to  visit   the   Holy   Land,  but   his   strong  desire  also   to 
remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  that  his  bones  might  be  laid 
there,  where  the  ancient  glory  of  his  nation  lay  buried  along  with 
the  bones  of  his  ancestors — awaiting  with  them  a  glorious  resurrec- 
tion in  the  great  day  of  the  coming  Messiah.      Then — ah  ! — then 
should  Israel  arise  in  her  might,  like  the  legendary  Phoenix  from 
her  ashes,  and  grow  and  flourish  above  all   the   nations  of  the 
Gentiles !     The  old  man  was  eloquent  upon  this  inspiring  subject. 
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It  became  plain  to  Lena,  in  the  course  of  her  investigations, 
that,  learned  in  Rabbinical  lore  as  he  was,  their  friend  was  sadly 
lacking  in  worldly  wisdom,  and  that  he  possessed  barely  enough 
of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  to  pay  his  way  to  Jerusalem, 
while  cherishing  only  too  sanguine  hopes,  which  she  was  quite 
unable  to  share,  that,  somehow  or  other — the  how  as  yet  very 
vague — he  would  find  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  main- 
tain himself  suitably  in  the  Holy  City  of  his  people. 

So  troubled  was  her  tender  soul  by  this  doubt,  that  she  took 
refuge  once  more  in  the  French  language  to  cover  a  discussion 
of  ways  and  means  with  her  brother. 

"We  must  consult  our  friends  at  Odessa,"  Sasha  decided. 
"  He  will  have  to  remain  there  for  five  days,  because  the  Jaffa 
steamer  only  sails  once  a  week — on  Tuesdays — and  we  shall 
arrive  two  days  late  for  this  week's  boat." 

"  Could  we  not  invite  him  to  stay  with  us  for  these  five 
days  ?  "  questioned  Lena.  "  It  would  spare  him  so  much  ex- 
pense, and  I  am  certain  dear  mother  would  be  charmed  to  have 
a  Rabbi  for  her  guest." 

"That  goes  without  saying,"  agreed  Sasha;  "but  what  I  am 
afraid  of  is,  that  the  Rabbi  will  decline  our  invitation.  You  see, 
dear,"  he  explained  with  rueful  humour,  "we  are  not  dressed  as 
good  Jews  should  be  dressed,  and  my  chin  is  shaven  !  Our  views, 
too,  must  strike  him  as  so  absolutely  heretical  that  he  will  pro- 
bably be  afraid  to  eat  with  us." 

"  Why,  you  know  mother  observes  the  Kosher  rules  most 
scrupulously,  and  keeps  the  whole  house,  especially  the  kitchen, 
strictly  according  to  the  Jewish  fashion." 

"  Yes,  she  does.  But,  after  all  our  heterodox  talk,  he  will 
never  guess  that.  He  will  reasonably  and  strongly  suspect  the 
contrary." 
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"  Well,"  said  Lena,  after  a  pause,  during  which  the  corners 
of  her  pretty  mouth  drooped,  "  I  can  but  try  my  luck ;  "  and  forth- 
with plucking  up  her  spirits  as  she  remembered  how  clever  she 
was  at  persuading  people  to  do  as  she  wished,  she  began  at 
once,  with  all  the  tact  of  a  diplomatist  in  petticoats,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  issue  of  the  proposed  invitation. 

In  apparently  the  most  innocently  purposeless  way  imaginable 
she  began  to  entertain  the  Rabbi,  who,  by-the-bye,  had  played  into 
her  hands  by  indulging  in  a  comfortable  snooze,  followed  by  a 
light  refection,  and  was  therefore  in  a  happy  and  expansive  mood, 
with  their  family  history. 

She  told  with  evident  pride  how  they  were  descended  from 
an  illustrious  rabbi,  renowned  among  the  Jews  for  his  great  work, 
entitled  "  Shagas  Art"  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  "The 
Roaring  of  the  Lion."  Then  she  mentioned  casually  that,  although 
she  and  her  brother  had  imbibed  some  rather  unorthodox  notions, 
as  he  had  seen,  their  mother,  like  Paul,  belonged  to  "the  strictest 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,"  and  that  they,  clinging  to  her  and  to  their 
nationality  with  every  fibre  of  their  hearts,  willingly  submitted 
themselves  to  all  her  orthodox  religious  observances,  even 
when  to  them  they  seemed  meaningless,  useless,  or  illogical, 
and  even  although  they  failed  to  find  a  warrant  for  them  in  the 
Scriptures. 

The  Rabbi  was  evidently  pleased  and  reassured  by  her  art- 
less revelations,  and  things  went  so  pleasantly  with  them  that  at 
last  she  gathered  courage  to  hint  pretty  plainly  that,  if  he  would 
consent  to  put  up  at  their  house  during  his  compulsory  stay  at 
Odessa,  they  and  their  mother  would  be  heartily  glad. 

To  her  surprise  and  pleasure  he  accepted  the  idea  without 
hesitation,  and,  indeed,  with  such  deep  gratitude  as  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  express  his  thanks  in  words. 
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"  I  see  well,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  moved  almost  to  tears  by 
the  gracious  and  generous  affection  of  the  young  heretics,  "  that 
my  pilgrimage  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  He  hath  sent 
His  angels  to  bear  up  my  feet,  that  they  fail  not  in  the  path  I  am 
going." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Rabbi,"  remonstrated  Lena,  smiling,  "is  not 
Hachnosath  orchim x  always  and  everywhere  a  conspicuous  char- 
acteristic of  our  people  ?  Our  mother  is  president  of  the  '  Stran- 
gers' House '  in  Odessa,  but  you,  I  am  sure,  she  will  be  only  too 
happy  to  receive  under  our  own  roof." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  train  finally  pulled  up  at 
Odessa,  where  the  brother  and  sister  were  speedily  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  welcoming  relations  and  friends,  Lena  lost  no  time 
in  introducing  the  Rabbi  to  all,  but  especially  to  their  mother. 
He  received  a  most  hearty  greeting,  the  universal  Jewish  salutation, 
Shalom  A/oc/iem,'2  being  warmly  repeated  on  all  sides. 

The  sweet  face  of  her  mother  beamed  with  delighted  interest 
when  Lena  told  her  in  her  ear,  in  the  midst  of  an  embrace,  that 
she  had  forestalled  her  by  inviting  the  Rabbi  to  be  their  guest 
while  in  Odessa,  and  that  he  had  accepted  the  invitation. 

"You  did  right  well  and  wisely,  dearest  child,  as  you  always 
do,"  answered  she  in  a  whisper,  returning  Lena's  embrace  the 
while  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Then  addressing  the  Rabbi 
with  graceful  cordiality,  she  endorsed  her  daughter's  invitation, 
and  assured  him  that  they  and  their  house  were  honoured  by 
his  presence.  He,  on  his  part,  gratefully  accepted  her  hospita- 
lity, and  then  the  whole  party  drove  gaily  back  to  town — rejoicing 
in  the  safe  return  of  the  young  travellers,  and  all  the  happier  for 
the  presence  in  their  midst  of  their  unexpected  guest. 

1  Hospitality  towards  strangers. 

2  Peace  be  with  you. 
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What  special  reasons  existed  for  this  rejoicing  will  become 
clearer  to  my  readers  as  the  story  develops,  and  with  it  the 
characters,  social  conditions,  and  surroundings  of  the  people  of 
whom  it  tells. 


[The  following  chapters  describe  the  eventful  and  romantic  careers  of 
Sasha  and  Lena,  the  personality  of  their  new  friend,  who  proves  to  be  the 
famous  modern  Thaumaturgus,  Rabbi  Shalom,  and  give  pictures  of  the 
inner  life  of  Russian  Jews.  In  Odessa,  Rabbi  Shalom  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded by  advocates  of  the  progressive  ideas  of  the_/?/z  dc  siccle.  Some 
dramatic  situations  result.  Borne  away  by  the  irresistible  charm  and 
kindness  of  his  new  friends,  Rabbi  Shalom  consents  to  attend  a  religious 
service  of  the  heretical  "New  Israelites."  The  news  spreads  all  over  the 
town  and  attracts  a  numerous  and  mixed  assembly.  The  preacher  delivers 
the  following  address  on  "  The  Hidden  Jewel,"  remarkable  for  its  important 
consequences.] 
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II. 


THE    HIDDEN   JEWEL. 

"  Where  solemn  forms  the  truth  encrust, 
The  real  hides  beneath  pretence  ; 
And  ages  of  tradition's  dust 

Still  blind  and  choke  the  moral  sense." 

— Barrington. 

; '  Churches  and  sects  strike  down 
Each  mean  partition  wall  ! 
Let  Love  each  harsher  feeling  drown, 
For  men  are  brothers  all." 

— Johns. 

"  Thus  have  yc  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effect  by  your 
tradition." — Matt.  xv.  6. 

My  BRETHREN, — There  is  a  land  called  in  the  old  Hebrew 
records  Horei  Khoshekh,  or  "Dark  Mountains."  In  the  Talmud 
we  find  a  legend,  that  when  the  Macedonian  hero,  Alexander, 
wished  to  penetrate  into  these  mountains,  he  was  compelled  to 
take  a  long  rope,  one  end  of  which  he  fastened  at  the  entrance 
of  this  land,  while  he  held  the  other  end  in  his  hand,  in  order 
to  find  his  way  back.  You  can,  therefore,  easily  imagine  what 
a  thick  darkness  prevailed.  Notwithstanding  this,  a  whole  nation 
lived  there  during  many  centuries.  In  course  of  time  these  poor 
people  had  lost  the  sense  of  sight,  and  developed  in  its  stead  the 
sense  of  feeling.  In  short,  they  became  blind,  though  their  eyes 
remained  quite  open.  They  were  themselves  unconscious  of  their 
misery,  simply  because  they  were  born  and  brought  up  in  blind- 
ness, and  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  glorious  sun  shining  upon 
other  countries.  The  people  in  that  land,  however,  carried  on 
business  of  all  kinds :  they  had  betrothals,  marriages,  and  amuse- 
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ments ;  they  sometimes  joked  and  laughed,  but  more  frequently 
sighed  and  wept.  They  lived,  in  fact,  just  as  among  ourselves, 
with  the  one  difference,  that  they  never  saw  light  and  had  no  fresh 
air,  these  being,  of  course,  the  principal  things  without  which  life 
cannot  be  called  life  at  all. 

The  darkness  which  covered  that  unfortunate  country  was, 
however,  not  always  and  everywhere  uniform  in  its  thickness. 
In  some  parts  there  was  a  slight  reflection  of  the  sun,  and  there 
the  skies  were  not  so  sombre.  It  thus  came  to  pass  that  one  of 
these  people  who  liked  to  raise  his  head  heavenward,  was  attracted 
by  these  brighter  spots,  and  decided  to  climb  the  mountains  in 
that  direction  to  see  what  he  could  discover.  This  he  did  under 
great  difficulties,  hurting  his  feet  and  suffering  hunger  and  other 
privations ;  but  as  the  skies  became  more  attractive  to  him  the 
higher  he  climbed,  he  energetically  continued  his  journey.  The 
light  dazzled  his  eyes,  but  he  soon  became  accustomed  to  it,  and 
before  long  the  sense  of  sight  returned  to  him.  At  last  he  reached 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  what  a  wonderful  scene  lay  before 
him !  It  was  a  splendid  summer  day.  The  sun  shone  upon  an 
immense  plain  covered  with  green  grass,  diversified  with  flowers. 
A  soft  wind  wafted  him  fragrant  aromas,  which  filled  his  being 
with  an  inexpressible  sense  of  life  and  happiness.  Far  in  the 
distance  a  river  flowed  between  green  banks,  and  the  pure  white 
clouds  played  in  the  reflection  of  the  clear  water.  The  songs  of 
the  birds  mingled  with  the  tunes  played  by  the  shepherds  as  they 
tended  their  flocks  on  the  river  banks.  Here  and  there  groups  of 
people  were  reaping,  with  mirth  and  laughter,  a  rich  harvest.  The 
poor  man  of  the  Land  of  Darkness  stood  charmed,  and  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  dream  or  a  reality.  Just  then  some  passers- 
by  looked  at  him,  arrested  by  his  strange  dress  and  pale  face. 
They  asked  him  if  he  were  ill,  but  he  could  not  understand  them. 
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They  took  him  to  their  home,  nursed  him,  taught  him  their 
language,  asked  him  to  stay  and  live  happily  like  themselves.  But 
the  good  man  thanked  them  and  said — 

"  Ah  !  how  can  I  be  happy  here  when  my  father  and  mother, 
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At  last  he  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  what  a  wonderful  scene  lay 

before  him  ! " 


my  sisters  and  brothers,  my  whole  family  remain  there  below 
in  darkness  ?  How  can  I  enjoy  life  here  for  myself,  while  my 
people,  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my  flesh,  are  suffering  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  from  want  of  light  and  fresh  air  ?  No,  I  must 
return  to  them,  and  tell  them  of  the  beautiful  land  I  have  dis- 
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covered.     I  must  awaken  within  them  desires  after  the  same  light 
to  which,  with  God's  help,  I  have  myself  come." 

So  spoke  the  man  of  the  Dark  Mountains,  and,  saying  fare- 
well to  his  new  friends,  he  began  his  descent  to  his  native  land. 
His  heart  was  sad,  his  spirits  downcast,  for  he  knew  how  ignorant 
his  people  were.  They  would  ridicule  him  as  a  madman.  He 
knew  how  difficult  the  path  is  from  darkness  to  light ;  but  he  went 
on  undaunted,  and,  full  of  love  towards  his  unfortunate  brethren 
he  returned  to  them  after  a  long  absence.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  he  was  received.  Only  a  few  believed  his  report  and  were 
willing  to  follow  him  back  to  the  land  of  light,  while  the  larger 
number  preferred  to  remain  where  they  were,  suffering  in  conse- 
quence from  the  many  diseases  only  too  prevalent  where  there  is 
neither  air  nor  sunshine. 

My  brethren,  there  are  two  kinds  of  darkness  :  physical  and 
spiritual.  When  the  bodily  eyes  are  blind,  their  place  is  supplied 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  other  senses,  as,  for  example,  by  hearing, 
taste,  and  smell.  But  when  one  is  mentally  and  morally  blind, 
what  help  is  available  ? 

Friends,  I  was  myself  once  in  such  spiritual  darkness :  my  life 
was  like  the  life  of  a  mole,  burrowing  underground,  and  with  no 
idea  of  the  world  above  him.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  dis- 
covered a  new  world  of  light,  and  then  I  began  to  understand  the 
darkness  in  which  I  had  lived  along  with  millions  of  my  brethren. 
Can  I  now  be  content  with  my  own  happiness  while  these  brethren 
grope  and  suffocate  in  their  dark  and  dirty  dwellings  ?  No,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  remain  quiet.  I  must  tell  them  about  the 
new  and  beautiful  land — I  must  bring  them  a  new  light  which 
will  lessen  the  misery  and  bitterness  of  their  existence.  Listen, 
therefore,  to  me  with  the  utmost  attention,  for  it  is  a  question  of 
life  and  death  for  yourselves  and  all  succeeding  generations. 
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All  that  is  precious  and  sacred  to  the  human  soul — moral 
principles,  hopes  and  aspirations,  ideas  of  holiness  and  good  and 
evil — is  expressed  in  the  religion  professed,  in  the  creed  believed. 
A  man  may  in  his  life  and  conduct  stray  far  from  the  principles 
and  ideals  he  professes,  yet  they  to  a  great  extent  act  as  a  star, 
guiding  and  helping  him  on  his  daily  journey.  Each  religion, 
therefore,  defines  the  moral  and  intellectual  physiognomy,  so  to 
speak,  of  its  votaries ;  shows  how  its  adherents  look  on  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  creation,  on  the  destiny  of  mankind,  on  their 
relation  to  Nature  and  to  each  other.  If  the  believer's  views  and 
ideals  be  false,  how  can  his  conduct  be  true  and  good  ? 

Let  us  consider  how  our  dearly  beloved  Israel  understands 
religion,  how  he  endeavours  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God,  and  what 
are  his  relations  towards  other  nations  of  the  great  family  of 
mankind. 

Israel  of  to-day,  at  least  in  our  country  of  Russia,  consists 
of  two  entirely  distinct  classes.  An  overwhelming  majority 
remains  in  utter  ignorance,  having  rejected  European  civilisa- 
tion, and  preferring  to  live  in  accordance  with  the  old  Rabbinical 
codes,  laws,  and  wisdom  of  two  thousand  years  ago — despising, 
in  fact,  all  that  is  not  Jewish.  The  minority  consists  of  men 
and  women  who  have  adopted  the  general  education  of  the 
civilised  world,  who  have  broken  away  from  the  old  prejudices 
and  superstitions  of  Rabbinism,  and  who  associate  themselves 
openly  with  the  ideas  of  European  culture.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  class  of  our  brethren  have  for  the  most  part  given 
up  all  connection  with  religion,  either  Jewish  or  Christian. 
They  are  opposed  to  what  they  call  "  blind  faith,"  deny  the 
existence  of  a  God  as  a  supernatural  power,  and  Providence, 
and,  in  fact,  live  without  any  clear  conception  of  the  aim 
and  end  of  their  existence,  without  a  definite  knowledge  of  the 
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reasons  why  they  should  be  good  and  care  for  their  fellow- 
men.  To  argue  with  this  class  of  our  brethren  is  not  now  my 
purpose.  They  have  done  much  to  destroy  the  old  buildings 
of  religion,  but  very  little  to  build  up  new  and  satisfactory 
edifices  as  refuges  for  the  erring  human  mind.  Atheism  and 
Agnosticism  are  widely  spread,  and  are  of  the  same  nature 
among  all  nations  of  the  world.  If  the  number  of  atheists 
among  Jews  is  proportionally  larger  than  among  Christians, 
the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  ignorance  and  perversion  of 
the  religious  idea  and  practice  in  the  orthodox  party.  It  is 
the  rabbis  and  preachers,  the  representatives  of  piety  and 
bigotry,  the  defenders  of  the  faith,  all  the  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  who  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  increasing  falling  off  from 
religion  of  the  educated  and  cultured  class. 

Why  do  you  look  at  me  with  such  amazement  ?  Do  you  not 
understand  me?  Had  you  but  been  able  to  see  and  understand, 
you  might  have  been  the  happiest  people  in  the  world,  the  object 
of  envy  among  other  nations. 

I  must  explain  to  you  what  is  true  faith,  and  who  are  among 
the  faithful. 

When  a  Brahmin  in  India  throws  himself  knowingly  under 
the  sacred  carriage,  and  is  immediately  crushed  by  its  weight,  he 
does  it  through  faith.  When  some  of  the  Russian  Raskolniks 
place  themselves  in  the  walls  of  a  building  instead  of  bricks,  and 
die  there  from  hunger  and  want  of  air,  they  do  this  through  faith. 
When  in  the  past,  and  even  in  the  present,  some  nations  burn 
their  own  children  as  human  sacrifices,  they  do  so  with  an  honest 
desire  to  fulfil  the  will  of  the  god  or  goddess  whom  they  worship. 
When,  finally,  our  own  ancestors,  the  Dor  Hamidbor,  the  genera- 
tion of  the  desert,  asked  the  high-priest  Aaron  to  make  them  a 
golden  calf,  before  which  they  danced,  joyfully  exclaiming,  "  This 
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is  thy  god,  O  Israel,"  they  did  all  this  in  the  sure  conviction  that 
what  they  did  was  right,  and  that  they  would  be  rewarded  for  it 
both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  Thus  we  see  that  faith  may 
underlie  errors  and  superstition,  and  consequently  we  must  not 
ask  a  man  if  he  has  faith,  but  rather  find  out  what  and  how  he 
believes.  All  human  beings  seek  truth  and  wish  for  salvation — 
all  are  eager  to  solve  the  mysterious  problem  of  life,  to  find  God ; 
but  the  question  is — Do  we  find  the  true  God  ?  Do  we  not 
sometimes  accept  a  thorn  instead  of  a  rose  ? 

In  order  to  understand  what  true  faith  is,  and  how  best  to 
express  it,  we  must  know  exactly  the  difference  between  an  idea 
and  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  has  been  an  innate  sense  of 
justice  in  the  heart  of  mankind.  It  was  manifested,  perhaps, 
even  long  before  a  Moses  proclaimed  the  Torah  from  the  heights 
of  Sinai,  in  many  sweet  and  poetical  hymns  of  the  Indian  Vedas ; 
it  constituted  the  soul  and  object  of  the  Laws  of  a  Manu,  of 
the  preaching  of  a  Confucius,  of  an  exalted  Buddha,  of  a 
Mahommed,  and  many  other  "lights  of  the  Gentiles."  But 
how  was  this  idea  of  justice  carried  out  ?  No  doubt,  origi- 
nally, justice  was  administered,  in  its  simplest  patriarchal  form, 
by  some  one  of  personal  influence  and  authority,  perhaps  while 
sitting  under  the  starry  skies  and  tending  his  flock,  or  under 
the  cover  of  his  primitive  tent.  By  -  and  -  by,  however,  the 
administration  of  justice  became  complicated.  From  kings  on 
the  throne,  adjusting  the  grievances  of  their  subjects,  or  elders 
of  the  land,  "  sitting  at  the  gate  "  to  judge  their  fellow-citizens, 
it  developed  into  the  various  institutions  of  our  days,  which 
have  become  overlaid  with  innumerable  formalities.  You  have 
in  different  countries  many  details  differing  among  themselves 
— judges  in  a  variety  of  dresses,  tables  covered  with  red,  black, 
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or  blue  cloth,  policemen  with  or  without  arms,  and  so  on.  In 
some  of  those  institutions  justice  cannot  be  got,  as  judges  are 
liable  to  be  bribed,  and  false  witnesses  may  be  hired.  Now 
suppose,  instead  of  going  to  such  a  court,  you  propose  to  your 
opponent  to  appeal  to  a  private  person  of  high  reputation,  and 
to  abide  by  his  decision.  In  spite  of  the  greater  chance  of 
getting  justice  done  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other,  your 
opponent,  if  an  ignorant  man,  will  almost  surely  prefer  the 
official  court,  simply  because  he  likes  to  see  the  judge  in  his 
robes,  the  green  or  red  table-cloth,  the  policemen,  &c.  Such 
a  man  cannot  separate  the  idea  from  the  form,  though  the  form 
is  non-essential,  if  not  indeed  quite  unimportant.  Ideas  live 
for  ever,  and  remain  always  the  same  in  all  countries  and  among 
all  nations.  Forms  vary  infinitely,  and  are  in  reality  dead, 
for  to-day  such  or  such  a  form  may  prevail  to  be  replaced  to- 
morrow by  another  and  a  different  one.  He  who  adheres  to 
the  form  alone,  without  comprehending  the  idea  it  is  meant  to 
embody,  is  like  one  who  fears  the  skin  of  a  bear  stuffed  with 
straw,  or  the  picture  of  a  lion.  The  bear,  with  his  living  power, 
has  long  passed  away,  and  only  his  shape  remains — the  lion 
exists  only  in  his  shadow  on  the  canvas. 

Thus  you  see,  my  brethren,  the  great  difference  between  an 
idea  and  its  outward  form.  Generally,  people  more  easily  under- 
stand the  form,  for  it  appeals  directly  to  the  physical  sense  of 
sight,  while  it  demands  a  mental  effort  to  apprehend  an  idea.  To 
the  thinking  man  the  idea  alone  is  important,  whatever  the  form 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  him. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  is  faith,  religion.  The  human  race 
is  estimated  at  present  at  about  1500  million  souls.  Of  this 
number  about  432  millions  are  Christians,  503  millions  Buddhists, 
138  millions  Brahmins,    120  millions  Mahommedans,  9  millions 
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Jews,  the  rest  being  pagans  and  fetishists.  These  religions  are 
again  subdivided  into  numerous  sects,  but  in  them  all  we  find  one 
guiding  idea,  one  sentiment  which  has  inspired  the  whole  of  man- 
kind since  the  world's  history  began.  This  idea  must  be  infinitely 
strong  and  sweet,  infinitely  sublime  and  deep,  infinitely  beauti- 
ful, consoling,  and  true,  if  it  can  inspire  a  whole  world  ;  if,  for  its 
sake,  men  give  up  eating,  drinking,  sleep,  and  many  other  neces- 
sities ;  when,  for  its  sake,  they  suffer  the  greatest  pain  and  torture  ; 
when,  in  its  name,  thousands  and  thousands  (Jews,  Christians, 
Mahommedans,  Brahmins,  and  others)  go  many  miles  over  desert 
and  sea  in  cold  and  heat,  in  order  to  reach  one  little  sacred  spot, 
to  breathe  the  air  of  the  Holy  Land,  to  kiss  the  earth  once  trodden 
by  the  feet  of  a  beloved  Master.  What,  then,  is  this  wonderful 
idea  ?  What  is  its  name  ?  Oh,  my  brethren,  need  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  God,  Almighty  and  Eternal,  our  Creator,  our  Lord,  our 
Father,  our  best  Friend  ?  This  one  idea  embraces  all  other  ideas 
— the  idea  of  the  infiniteness  of  time  and  space,  the  idea  of  eternity 
and  immutability,  the  idea  of  omnipotence  and  omniscience,  of 
purity,  wisdom,  holiness,  perfection ;  the  sweet  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood  and  love,  justice  and  charity,  equality  and  liberty; 
the  idea  of  the  wonderful  harmony  existing  throughout  the 
universe.  Such  is  our  God,  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  yet  not 
ours  exclusively.  For  daily  there  rises  to  Him  from  many  millions 
of  people  the  words  from  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea : 
"He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  glorify  Him;  my  father's  God,  and  I 
will  exalt  Him."  For  all  mankind  reaches  out  towards  the  same 
Father  in  heaven.  We  all  know  our  own  weakness,  how  short 
and  shadowy  is  our  life,  like  a  flower  that  soon  fades,  or  a  dream 
that  passes  and  is  forgotten.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  form, 
in  the  method  by  which  each  group  seeks  to  express  this  faith  in 
God.     The  end  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  but  the  roads 
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leading  to  it  differ.  Often  they  are  hard  and  dangerous,  and 
sometimes  seem  to  swerve  from  the  goal  rather  than  go  directly 
towards  it.  Yes,  love  for  God  is  often  turned  into  disgrace  and 
shame.  We  hear  His  name  amid  sighs  and  weeping,  and  find  it 
associated  rather  with  bloodshed  than  benevolence. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  here  in  general ;  rather  let  us 
turn  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  and  find  out  what  and  how  they 
believe — how  they  express  their  faith  in  God  and  their  love  for 
Him.  I  shall  begin  by  telling  you  a  little  incident  which  happened 
long  ago,  and  which  will  help  you  better  to  understand  the  pro- 
blem before  us. 

There  once  lived  an  old  man  who  was  very  rich,  wise,  and 
good.  He  had  a  large  family,  whom  he  brought  up  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  enjoyed  much  respect  from  his  neighbours  on 
account  of  his  excellent  character  as  well  as  his  reputed  wealth. 
His  riches  consisted  of  a  small  thing  which  could  easily  be  put  in 
his  pocket,  viz.,  a  diamond,  but  the  largest  and  best  diamond  in  the 
world.  All  other  lights  paled  in  the  presence  of  its  light,  and  long 
distances  were  illuminated  by  its  rays.  During  his  last  illness, 
the  old  man  called  his  children  and  said  to  them,  "  My  dear 
children,  during  my  life  I  have  loved  you  dearly.  Now  I  am 
going  to  die,  and  leave  you  the  greatest  treasure  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Preserve  my  precious  stone,  which  is  here  in  a 
silken  case.  As  long  as  you  possess  it  you  will  be  happy,  but 
whenever  you  lose  it  you  will  become  poor  and  wretched,  and 
forfeit  the  honour  and  respect  I  have  myself  enjoyed  during  a 
long  life."  The  aithful  children  carefully  fulfilled  their  father's 
wishes,  and  as  everything  he  left  was  dear  to  them,  they  ordered 
a  second  case,  into  which,  for  its  better  preservation,  they  put 
the  diamond  with  its  silken  covering.  The  third  generation 
received  the  inheritance  already  enclosed  in  two  boxes,  and  as 
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a  proof  of  their  devotion  and  zeal,  at  once  ordered  a  third  box, 
in  which  it  was  duly  deposited.  In.  like  manner,  each  genera- 
tion, with  the  best  intentions,  added  a  new  box,  until  after 
many  centuries  a  whole  building  was  erected  round  the  diamond ; 
and,  as  was  quite  natural,  the  descendants  of  the  good  old  man, 
now  a  nation  by  themselves,  had  quite  lost  all  memory  of  the 
precious  stone.  They  only  saw  the  immense  wooden  box,  and 
did  not  know  what  it  contained.  They  adored  it,  prayed  before 
it,  worshipped  it,  and  defended  it  against  the  slightest  touch 
as  their  most  sacred  national  inheritance. 

The  stupid  people  became  impoverished.  Possessed  of  a  great 
treasure,  they  were  unconscious  of  their  wealth.  They  lost  the 
honours  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors ;  they  became  degraded,  and 
were  despised  by  all  around  them,  on  account  of  the  homage  paid 
to  the  large  box.  Besides,  it  became  the  cause  of  much  incon- 
venience and  suffering,  for  when  its  owners  were  driven  from  one 
country  to  another,  they  felt  it  necessary  to  take  with  them  this 
unwieldy  national  box.  When,  however,  the  misery  of  this 
unfortunate  people  was  at  its  height,  the  Lord  Himself  recalled 
the  righteous  life  of  the  founder  of  the  nation,  and  in  mercy  and 
love  sent  His  Spirit  to  one  of  His  servants  among  them.  He 
charged  Him  to  enlighten  his  brethren  as  to  the  treasure  they 
possessed  hidden  in  the  great  box,  the  light  from  which  would 
restore  them  to  happiness  and  universal  esteem.  The  Man  was 
well  aware  that  all  the  keys  of  the  successive  boxes  were  lost,  that 
any  attempt  to  force  them  open  would  be  looked  on  as  sacri- 
lege, that  in  truth  He  would  be  declared  a  national  enemy,  and 
in  all  likelihood  stoned  to  death.  But  nothing  daunted  Him. 
"  The  Lord  is  with  Me,  and  I  fear  not,"  He  exclaimed ;  and 
on  a  mountain,  with  the  people  around  Him,  he  began  to 
deliver    His    divine    message.      Sweet    and    harmonious,    like    a 
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voice  from  Eden,  rang  forth  the  blessed  words  of  the  devoted 
preacher.  But  the  ignorant  and  enraged  multitude  interrupted 
Him  with  such  exclamations  as,  "Do  not  listen  to  the  blas- 
phemer!" "Stone  Him!"  Even  His  few  friends  were  scared 
by  the  general  uproar,  and  forsook  Him,  leaving  the  crowd  to 
drag  Him  from  the  mountain.  They  subjected  Him  to  many 
indignities,  and  finally  crucified  Him  along  with  death-doomed 
criminals. 

And  so,  my  brethren,  to  all  appearance  ended  the  first  attempt 
to  open  the  eyes  of  that  unfortunate  people.  But  the  words  of 
the  divine  messenger  have  not  been  altogether  lost.  Like  seed, 
they  fell  on  other  ground,  and  have  brought  forth  much  good 
fruit.  His  own  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  He  loved  most,  and 
for  whom  He  sacrificed  his  very  life,  remain,  alas!  to  the  present 
day  in  an  attitude  of  worship  before  the  large  box.  They  dance 
round  it,  exclaiming,  like  their  ancestors  before  the  golden  calf, 
"  This  is  thy  god,  O  Israel !  " 

Next  Sabbath,  my  brethren,  I  will  explain  more  fully  what 
I  have  but  briefly  indicated  this  evening  regarding  the  box  and 
the  precious  diamond.  Meantime,  let  us  pray  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  these  unfortunate  people,  and  their  final  salvation  from 
darkness  and  error. 

Like  a  beggar  before  the  door,  I  stand  here  before  Thee, 
merciful  Father  in  heaven,  and  pray  to  Thee  for  my  poor  brethren 
who  have  left  the  right  path  and  wander  in  wrong  and  dangerous 
ways.  They  have  neglected  Thy  divine  teaching,  accepting  in 
its  place  the  teaching  of  men.  O  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind.  Take  away  their  wooden  gods,  and  fill  their  stony  hearts 
with  true  faith  and  love,  as  Thou  hast  promised,  through  Thy 
prophet,  saying,  "The  people  who  walked  in  darkness  saw  a 
great  light;   upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
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death  a  light  shone."  We  have  lost  our  way  in  seeking  salvation. 
We  have  again  made  for  ourselves  golden  calves,  and  we  worship 
them.      Gold   has   become  our  god,   the   rich    our  prophets   and 
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Remain,  alas  !  to  the  present  day  in  an  attitude  of  worship  before  the  Large  Box." 


lawgivers,  the  usurer  our   priest,  and   the   busybody  our   Urim 
and  Thummim.     But  Thou  knowest  that  by  means  of  our  own 
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strength  alone  we  are  unable  to  find  the  right  way  from  which 
we  have  strayed  so  far.  Send  us,  then,  Thy  help  from  heaven, 
and  make  us  once  more  Thy  true  and  faithful  servants,  beloved 
by  all  Thy  other  children,  united  to  them  in  one  brotherly  bond, 
under  one  Shepherd,  as  Thou  hast  promised  from  the  beginning. 
Amen. 


o 
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LETTERS    FROM    A   SIBERIAN    EXILE. 

Ulbinka,  May  \oth,  1886. 

MY  DEAR  JAAKOFF  MOISEEVICH, — At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  or  at  the  end  of  last  year,  there  appeared  in  Paris  a  book  by 
Edmond  Stapfer,  entitled :  "  La  Palestine  au  temps  de  Jesus- 
Christ,  d'apres  le  Nouveau  Testament,  Thistorien  Flavius  Joseph 
et  les  Talmuds."  x  The  Revue  PJiilosophique  gives  an  account  of 
this  book,  from  which  I  conclude  that  it  would  be  of  great  service 
to  you  in  preparing  your  sketches  on  the  Status  of  Woman.  The 
Revue  PJiilosophique  is  not  generally  lavish  in  its  praises,  but  of 
this  work  it  says  inter  alia  :  "  What  will  particularly  interest  the 
reader,  and  constitutes,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  most  suc- 
cessful part  of  M.  Stapfer's  work,  are  the  chapters  devoted  to  the 
private  life  of  the  young  Jew,  from  his  birth  until  his  marriage 
and  death.  We  learn  about  his  home  life,  household  articles,  daily 
occupation,  &c,  and  also  his  life  in  the  country  in  the  environment 
of  domestic  animals.  This  first  part  concludes  with  chapters 
devoted  to  art,  literature,  and  science."  As  you  will  see,  the  book 
must  be  exceedingly  interesting,  being  written  by  a  young  scholar 
according  to  latest  methods  of  historical  research.  I  think  you 
must  by  all  means  acquaint  yourself  with  this  work — its  price 
cannot  be  prohibitive — which  may  be  helpful  in  adding  to  your 

1  "  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  after  the  New  Testament,  the  historian 
Josephus  Flavius  and  the  Talmuds." 
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sketches  more  freshness  and  attraction.  As  you  need  not  hurry 
with  the  publication  of  your  work,  perhaps  even  postpone  it  for 
a  year,  when  I  may  return,  you  could  in  the  meantime  get  M. 
Stapfer's  book  and  study  it. 

Generally,  religious  problems  and  research  are  at  present 
greatly  to  the  front  in  Western  Europe,  there  being  manifestly 
less  interest  for  natural  science,  both  among  the  public  at  large 
and  among  scholars.  This  is  evident,  especially  from  the  con- 
tents of  magazines.  Journals  devoted  to  natural  history  are 
very  empty  just  now.  Anything  really  interesting  appears 
very  seldom,  while  only  a  few  years  ago  almost  every  article 
was  a  pearl.  The  impetus  given  by  Darwin  was  then  yet  strong 
and  active. 

The  problems  of  religion  and  philosophy  have  received  an 
unusual  intensity,  especially  those  of  religion,  on  which  there 
are  published  now  a  quantity  of  capital  works.  This  course  of 
European  thought  is  reflected  in  our  country  in  the  increasing 
influence  of  Count  Tolstoy's  theories,  which  to  my  mind  are 
scarcely  based  on  solid  grounds.  But  perhaps  the  interest  for 
religious  questions  will  become  more  solid  and  deep ;  your 
sketches  on  Woman  in  Religion  will  then  be  just  in  time.  It  is 
astonishing,  indeed,  how  the  interest  for  Hegelism  was  followed 
by  that  for  natural  science,  the  latter  yielding  its  place  to  political 
economy  and  this  to  religion. 

There  is  the  evolution  of  thought.  Our  censorship  has  not 
yet  directed  its  attention  to  religious  researches,  but  doubtless  it 
will  soon  do  so. 

I  am  reading  the  Voskhod  attentively,  and  have  noticed 
the  paragraph  about  the  petition  sent  by  the  "  Bibleitsi "  to 
the  Minister  of  Interior.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  its 
fate.     The  Government  ought  to  comply  with  their  petition,  as 
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surely  they  cannot  be  considered  "  pernicious  "  in  any  way,  being 
in  the  first  place  so  few.1 

About  S.   N.  don't  trouble  yourself.     It  is  of  no  importance. 
With  best  wishes,  particularly  for  your  health. 

A.    BlALOVESKI. 


Ulbinka,/z;;^  2nd,  1880. 

My  Kind  Friend,  Jaakoff  Moiseevich, — I  have  read 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  your  last  very  interesting  letter  about 
your  interview  with  the  author  of  "  Shoel  Emeth,"2  and  with  the 
Sectarians.  Racial  peculiarities,  no  doubt,  have  played  a  most 
conspicuous  and  complicated  part  in  the  formation  of  religious 
types :  this  -is  evident  from  the  similarity  of  religious  systems 
professed  by  nations  belonging  to  the  same  race,  as  for  instance 
the  Arabs  and  the  Hebrews.  But  such  parallels  you  have  already 
made  yourself.  Nevertheless,  the  wild  (dikie)  opinions  of  your 
grandfather  are  a  product  not  of  race  alone.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  (1)  he  is  a  "grandfather;  "  (2)  that  he  spent  all  his 
life  over  the  folios  of  Judaic  wisdom,  which  thus  penetrated  into 
the  very  marrow  of  his  bones.  Though  the  Hebrews  represent 
one  of  the  purest  unmixed  races  which  have  finished  their  pro- 
cess of  evolution,  their  purity  of  blood  is  not  altogether  absolute, 
nor  is  their  evolution  entirely  stopped.  In  the  journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Institution  of  Great  Britain  for  the  last  year, 
Y.  Jacobs  makes  the  following  statements,  as  the  result  of  his 
investigations  and  observations  of  the  condition  of  the  Hebrew 

1  The  petition  was  to  allow  the  Jewish  Sectarians,  "  Bibleitsi,"  in  Elizabethgrad  to 
buy  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  form  an  agricultural  colony.  The  Government  did 
not  comply  with  this  petition. — J.  P. 

2  "The  Seeker  of  Truth,"  by  Rabbi  Abraham  Prelooker. 
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race.  "There  are  altogether  about  7,000,000  Hebrews  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Of  this  number  98.9  per  cent,  are  Hebrews, 
both  by  origin  and  religion,  and  1. 1  per  cent,  by  religion  only. 
The  number  of  Hebrews  by  origin  alone  could  not  be  defined. 
The  Hebrews  on  the  whole  contract  less  marriages,  the  birth- 
rate is  smaller,  mortality  among  them  also  less  than  among  other 
races.  Early  marriages  are  more  frequent,  and  the  number  of 
those  marriages  contracted  between  relations  trebly  exceed  those 
of  other  races.  There  are  born  more  boys,  the  number  of  still- 
born are  small,  as  well  as  the  number  of  illegitimate  children. 
The  maximum  death-rate  is  over  the  age  of  sixty.  Suicides  are 
less  frequent.  Predisposition  to  consumption  and  cholera  is  not 
observed,  but  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  diabetes,  hemorrhoids, 
and  insanity.  Deaf  and  dumb,  blind  and  daltonians  are  more 
frequent.  The  majority  of  Hebrews  inhabit  towns,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  poor  is  larger.  Twins  and  triplets  are  less  common. 
Intermarriages  are  sterile  (which  is  evidence  of  the  purity  of  the 
race  and  the  end  of  its  evolution),  and  cases  of  illness  are  more 
frequent.  Physically,  the  Hebrews  are  less  developed  and  of 
low  stature,  the  chest  narrower;  skin  and  hair  of  dark  colour." 
I  call  your  attention  to  this  very  interesting  memoir. 

My  term  of  exile  is  approaching  its  end,  and  apparently  there 
will  be  no  obstacles  to  my  return ;  so  that  next  May  or  June 
we  may  meet  again,  when  we  will  consider  what  to  undertake. 
When  you  receive  the  Nedyelia  with  your  inserted  reply  to  the 
Voskhod,  kindly  forward  me  the  copy.  Of  the  Vos/c/iod's  refusal 
to  publish  your  letters,  I  already  learned  from  the  "  Editor's 
replies."  The  Listok  I  don't  receive,  and  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  me.  The  reply  to  Kontorer  you  could  send  to  the  Odesski 
Viest/iik,  stating  the  refusal  of  the  Listok  to  insert  your  explana- 
tions.    The  Palestinians  continue  to  suffer  more  and  more  blows, 
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and  the  Voskhody  like  a  weathercock,  turns  itself  in  all  directions. 
The  journal  renewed  its  crusade  against  the  Palestinophiles,  for 
whom  it  recently  professed  a  friendly  sympathy. 

I  have  read  your  letter  over  once  more,  and  what  pleases  me 
most  is  the  fact  that  you  now  firmly  and  conscientiously  depreciate 
the  falsity  of  Judaism  as  a  philosophical  system.  You  can  measure 
on  yourself  the  strength  of  racial  resistance,  and  accordingly  settle 
the  plan  of  the  future  campaign.  You  undoubtedly  are  a  Semit 
of  the  purest  blood,  nevertheless  you  succeeded  in  throwing  away 
false  conceptions,  and  seeking  the  absolute  truth.  There  is  no 
ground,  then,  to  despair  for  others,  who  may  as  well  come  to  the 
light  of  truth.  Of  all  this  we  will  speak  minutely  on  our  next 
personal  meeting. 

Madame  S.  lives  now  here,  but  she  has  sunk  (pogryazla)  into 
worldly  matters,  occupying  herself  with  domestic  affairs,  bringing 
up  her  children,  and  being  indifferent  to  the  question  of  Judaism 
and  all  other  subjects  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  home.  All  best 
wishes.     Write. 

A.  BlALOVESKI. 


UstkamennogorSK,  November  sof/i,  1887. 

MY  DEAR  JAAKOFF  MOISEEVICH, — I  cannot  tell  you  how 
happy  I  felt  on  receiving  to-day  your  letter.  You  promised  me 
to  write  "from  over  the  borders,"  but,  I  don't  know  why,  not 
one  letter  arrived,  and  I  began  already  to  think  that,  perhaps, 
some  misfortune  had  befallen  you,1  for  I  was  not  even  certain 
whether  you  carried  out  your  intention  to  go  abroad  or  not. 

Your  letter,  notwithstanding  its  melancholy  tone,  breathes 
an  enviable  intellectual  freshness  :  it  is  clear  that  your  stay  abroad 

1  This  refers  to  an  unexpected  arrest,  which  every  Russian  may  expect. 
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had  exercised  the  most  salutary  influence  on  the  process  of 
your  mental  development.  I  expected  from  you,  of  course,  more 
detailed  information,  but  even  from  the  laconic  lines  received  I  can 
see  that  you  brought  back  from  abroad  plenty  of  precious  materials, 
and  that  you  made  there  a  number  of  most  interesting  observations. 
In  the  first  place,  you  now  possess  firm  experimental  ground  to 
judge  of  the  influence  of  religious  ideas  upon  the  organisation 
of  human  communities.  When  we  were  together,  we  argued 
on  this  subject,  starting  from  our  general  philosophical  positions, 
we  argued  quite  logically  but  a  priori,  therefore  a  little  one-sided  ; 
now  you  have  verified  our  arguments  experimentally,  and  you  can 
support  them  a  posteriori.  You  have  now  seen  with  your  own 
eyes  that  Judaism  remains  the  same  Judaism  in  Germany  as 
in  Russia,  that  European  civilisation  only  compelled  it  to  put  on 
another  mask,  which  it  apparently  wears  awkwardly.  Indeed, 
reading  your  letter,  I  can  vividly  imagine  the  magnificent  temple' 
of  the  synagogue  in  Berlin,  the  predigers  clad  a  la  German  pastors, 
delivering  their  sermons  according  to  oratorical  requirements, 
reverently  and  in  harmonious  tones  repeating  and  developing 
the  old,  old  subject  of  the  sublimity  of  "  their  "  religion  ;  I  can  easily 
picture  to  myself  the  respectable  congregation  with  uncovered  a 
la  Christian  heads  and  respectably  looking  German  prayer-books 
in  their  hands,  reverently  listening  to  the  modern  singing  and 
preaching  .  .  .  and  should  I  tell  you  what  I  think  ?  To  me 
they  are  both  disgusting,  those  new-fashioned  predigers  and 
that  civilised  congregation.  Incomparably  more  sympathetic  ap- 
pears to  me  the  ancient  figure  of  your  orthodox  grandfather  with  his 
pais,1  his  characteristic  cap  and  hat,  with  his  taleth  and  zizies,2 
&c.  &c.     Far  more  sympathetic  seems  to  me  an  old  synagogue 

1  The  tuft  of  hair  falling  clown  both  sides  of  the  face,  which  a  Jew  must  never  cut. 

2  Religious  cloak  and  fringe. 
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with  her  traditional  dirt,  shamesh,1  disorder,  shouting,  noise, 
gesticulations  of  the  worshippers,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Here  at 
least  everything  is  done  sincerely ;  here,  like  water  from  a  natural 
well,  you  witness  pure,  unaffected  faith  without  cant  and  artifices. 
There,  in  the  Berlin  synagogue,  you  witness  hypocrisy  only. 
Nobody  believes  anything,  but  only  play  at  religion,  i.e.,  exercise 
themselves  in  a  disgusting  blasphemy  as  a  pastime.  Here,  in 
the  old  s}rnagogue,  they  don't  care  for  respectability,  for  modern 
conventional  decorum — they  even  are  unaware  of  their  existence. 
Here  they  are  holy  and  acceptable,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  human 
race ;  there,  in  the  modern  synagogue,  what  find  you  there  ? 

And  what  should  I  say  about  those  fanatics  and  obscurantists 
of  the  other  camp  ?  Oh,  scoundrels !  Do  you  understand  how 
the  whole  system  has  become  rotten  and  putrified  to  the  very 
bottom  ?  They  don't  know,  and  cannot  know  those  lofty  regions 
of  pure  truths  (pure,  at  least,  from  dirt  of  intentional  lies),  those 
enchanting  horizons  of  soaring  thought  which  lay  open  before 
you  and  me.  Let  them  call  us  by  the  name  of  heathens,  or  even 
idolaters  :  what  is  in  the  name  ?  We  do  not  adore  the  tree,  bronze, 
or  ivory,  but  the  idea  which  finds  plastic  expression  and  incarna- 
tion in  wood  or  in  metal,  on  linen  and  in  colours,  or  in  the  sounds 
of  an  orchestra  and  voices  of  a  choir,  whether  the  statue,  picture, 
or  melody  represent  the  image  of  Him  who  was  crucified  for  the 
salvation  of  man,  or  the  groans  and  agony  of  martyrs  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  for  their  faith,  or  the  anguish  of  those  who  were 
sitting  and  weeping  on  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  or  the  solemn 
hymns  of  angels  rejoicing  at  the  salvation  of  a  sinner,  or  the 
sweet,  everlastingly  young  and  immaculate  image  of  the  Madonna, 
or,  finally,  the  image  of  that  sage  who  asked  the  barbarian  not  to 
touch  his  circles,  and  not  interrupt   his  calculations,  or  of  that 

1  Beadle. 
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other  sage,  who,  standing  on  the  stake,  gently  smiled  and  con- 
versed with  his  executors  ...  or  whatever  the  idea  may  be  to 
which  we  both  will  cling  till  our  very  dying  hour. 

The  question  you  put,  by-the-bye,  What  element  produced  the 
greatest  impression  upon  the  nations  converted  to  Christianity  ?  x 
is  a  very  important  and  serious  one.  We  will  discuss  it  some- 
time separately.  As  to  Christian  doctrines,  if  correctly  interpreted 
and  understood  they  cannot  fail  to  impress  any  one  with  their 
profundity  of  thought.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They 
are  the  products  of  the  greatest  minds  of  their  time,  and  have  been 
worked  out  during  ages.  In  order  to  conceive  the  real  meaning 
of  Christian  dogmatism,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  serious  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Christian  heresies,  and  the  struggles  against 
them.     This  is  an  extremely  interesting  and  absorbing  subject. 

Your  general  impressions  of  German  life  are  also  very 
interesting  to  me,  and  you  must  write  again  on  the  same  topic, 
not  omitting  information  on  the  state  of  horizons.  .  .  .  Pray, 
don't  be  idle  in  writing.  You  must  also  write  to  me,  as  much  as 
possible,  of  all  your  personal  successes  and  disappointments, 
especially  of  your  psychological  and  other  troubles  and  processes. 

About  myself  I  can  tell  but  very  little,  living  the  same 
routine  life  as  before.  Materially,  I  don't  experience  any  want, 
but  feel  very  dull  and  lonely,  having  no  suitable  occupation. 
Very  likely  next  spring  or  summer  I  may  appear,  if  not  in 
Odessa,  then  somewhere  not  far  away.  By-the-bye,  the  term 
of  secret  supervision  following  the  open  and  official  police  super- 
vision will  soon  expire,  and  all  my  transgressions  will  then  be 
completely  forgiven.     Wishing  you  good  health,  yours, 

A.    BlALOVESKI. 

1  The  ethical  teaching  of  Christ  Himself,  or  the  story  of  His  miracles. 
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PALESTINE. 

[The  following  is  the  beginning  of  my  tale  "  Palestine  or  Russia," 
written  in  the  Jewish  language.  In  the  story  the  arguments  are  discussed 
for  and  against  the  emigration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine.  At  first  the 
government  favoured  such  emigration,  but  seeing  that  the  emigrants  take 
away  with  them  their  capital  and  other  property,  and  that  large  sums  are 
sent  by  their  co-religionists  to  support  the  new  colonies  in  Palestine,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  got  alarmed  lest  the  country  might  become  impover- 
ished by  the  withdrawal  of  capital.  The  goose  may  go,  but  he  must  leave 
with  us  his  fat  and  feathers,  such  was  the  desire  of  the  paternal  government, 
and  until  definite  orders  were  issued,  the  censorship  was  in  a  state  of 
suspense  as  to  books  and  articles  dealing  with  the  Palestine  Question. 
Hence  the  blotting  out  in  my  story  of  any  reference  to  its  chief  object. 
The  reader  will  notice  on  the  reproduced  facsimile  that  the  very  title  of 
the  story  was  crossed  out.  To  my  question,  why  he  had  left  the  opening 
little  prelude  unmolested,  the  Censor  frankly  replied  that  he  liked  it  himself 
very  much  !  As  I  mentioned  in  my  preface,  after  the  devastations  made 
by  the  Censor's  pencil  in  the  whole  work  I  found  it  useless  to  publish  it 
at  all.— J.  P.] 

THOU  hallowed  land  of  my  ancestors,  yon  blue  skies  which 
witnessed  so  many  wonderful  events,  thou  pure  sweet  air, 
which  is  still  pregnant  with  the  aroma  of  the  incense  once 
offered  in  the  holy  Temple — ah  !  those  poetical  images  of  my 
childhood,  which  filled  my  heart  with  sacred  yearnings  and  my 
soul  with  sublime  thoughts,  where  are  you  now  ? — why  have 
you  abandoned  me  thus  ?  Often,  when  I  read  the  tender 
songs  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  Byron,  Beranger,  and  others,  do  I 
not  exclaim,  "  How  sweet  and  beautiful  are  these  songs,  and 
yet  sweeter  than  all  and  more  harmonious  than  they  is  the 
Song  of  Songs,   the  incomparable  '  Song  of  Solomon.' "     Why, 
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then,   thou  beautiful  land,  into  which   I  used  to  transport  my- 
self in   dreams  on   the   light  wings  of  childish   phantasy — why 


am    I    now   so   weak  ?      Why   do    I    not    fulfil   in    reality   those 
heavenly   visions  ?     O    Jerusalem,    why    now,    when    many    of 
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thy  faithful  sons  gather  from  all  parts  to  embrace  thy  holy 
ground,  to  bedew  it  with  their  burning  tears,  do  I  alone 
remain  so  sceptical  and  wretched  ?  And  why  should  my  pen 
tremble  so  when  I  grasp  it  to  speak  of  thee,  oh,  my  beloved 
motherland  ! 

My  sleigh  stopped  at  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  principal 
street  in  Moscow.  I  at  once  sprang  out  and  rang  the  bell. 
"  Doma  Gospoda  ? "  (Are  your  people  at  home  ?)  "  Doma 
Barin,"  (Yes,  sir),  replied  the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 
Before  I  had  time  to  divest  myself  of  my  coat,  I  was  greeted 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  young  mistress  of  the  house,  who, 
on  seeing  my  dress,  exclaimed  delightedly — 

u  Ah,  you  are  still  in  your  student's  uniform.  Thank  God! 
my  husband  and  I,  not  seeing  you  for  such  a  lengtJi  of  time,  had 
begun  to  think  that  you  liad  carried  out  your  mad  plan  and 
left  the  university,  ran  azvay  to  Palestine  without  coming  to  say 
good-bye.1' 

"  You  might  have  thanked  God  had  I  done  so! — acting 
according  to  my  inward  convictions,  without  waiting  for  a 
miracle,  such  as  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government.  But 
your  sympathies  are  more  zvith  the  Russians  than  with  your  own 
nation,  and  naturally  my  plan  will  seem  to  you  mad  and 
foolish 


» 1 


"  My  dear  Serge,  there  will  yet  be  time  to  speak  of  these 
things.  Come  into  the  drawing-room,  and  my  husband  will  join 
you  presently." 

From   a   rapid   survey  of  the  drawing-room,  I  gathered  that 

1  Crossed  out  by  the  Censor. 
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a  party  was  on  the  tapis,  and  that  card-playing  was  to  be  the 
distraction  of  the  evening,  as  evinced  by  the  open  green  baize 
tables  and  the  markers  all  in  order.  "  But  no,"  thought  I :  "  I 
do  not  intend  to  partake  in  this." 

"Sophie  Illarionovna,"  I  said  to  my  hostess,  after  exchanging 
greetings  with  her  husband,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  leave  you 
immediately  before  your  guests  arrive ;  you  know  that  I  do  not 
play  cards,  and  so  should  not  care  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
evening." 

"Oh,  no,  please  remain — I  insist  that  you  shall,  as  we  expect 
a  friend  from  Odessa,  and  we  should  much  like  you  to  make  his 
acquaintance.  He  will  surely  wean  you  from  your  craze  for 
Palestine.  He  told  me  that  in  Odessa  the  wheel  has  been  entirely 
turned,  that  the  Committee  no  longer  exists.  A  book  was  published 
against  the  Palestiuists,  which  made  them  feel  very  crest  fallen.'" 

"  What !  what  is  that? — and  you  believed  a  liar  like  that?" 

"  Oh,  then,  do  not  be  so  irritated ;  the  book  is  but  in  the  next 
room  ;  you  shall  see  it  in  one  moment"  1 

1  Passages  in  italics  are  those  crossed  out  by  the  Censor. 
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The  following  original  and  translation  of  a  little  poem,  received  by  the  author 
whilst  still  in  Russia,  among  many  tokens  of  sympathy  and  appreciation,  will 
probably  be  read  with  interest,  especially  by  Hebrew  scholars.  The  writer  was 
sometime  associated  with  Mr.  Joseph  Rabinovitch's  mission  in  Kishineff,  but  left 
it  in  1889,  and  joined  the  New- Israel  Society  in  Odessa. 


This  greeting 

Is  seat  as  a  present 

To  the  wise  and  thoughtful 

Jaakoff  Prelooker. 

At  the  new  "  blessed  and  happy  "  year 
of  5650  (1890). 


It  is  an  ancient  custom  among  Jeshurun 
To  greet  one  another 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  words  : 
"  May  he  be  written  in  the  book  of  happy 
life." 


I  too  will  not  disregard  the  custom, 

And  will  not  withhold  my  blessing 

From  a  friend  more  attached  than  a  brother, 

For  whom  I  sing  this  my  song. 


New  books  they  open  now, 

There  in  the  heights,  in  the  heavens ; 

In  them,  my  brother,  thou  wilt  be  inscribed, 

And  all  thy  followers — for  life. 


For  the  books,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
Thou  interpretest  anew, 
And  with  another  name  of  "  New  Israel " 
Thou  art  called  here  on  earth  below. 


Let  them  laugh,  jeer,  and  banter, 
The  empty  brains  and  the  godless  ; 
The  hearts  listening  to  thy  words  will  not  sink, 
For  Jaakoff  will  yet  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Israel. 


Thou  hast  chosen  truth  as  a  lantern  for  thy 
feet, 

And  all  creatures  will  follow  its  light ; 

The  Law  of  the  son  of  Amrom  is  thy  guide 
on  the  path, 

Thou  drivest  away  lies  and  banishest  super- 
stition. 


Love  thou  preachest  to  thy  nation, 
The  power  of  love,  which  is  thy  God  ; 
Therefore  thy  enemies  will  be  ashamed. 
And  thy  friends  will  revere  thee, 
Among  them  also  I, 

Abraham  Weksler. 


A  HEBREW  POEM. 
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SUBJECTS    OF 
JAAKOFF  PRELOOKER'S  LECTURES 

1.  Russian  Life,  Religion,  and  Politics. 

Subjects  illustrated  with  a  series  of  specially  prepared  magnificent 
lantern  views. 

Geography.  History.  Notable  Places.  Nationalities.  Classes. 
Court  Life.  Militarism.  Church  and  Priestcraft.  Press  Censorship. 
Peasantry,  and  Village  Life.  The  "Samovar,"  or  how  the  Russians 
drink  Tea.  Types  of  Women.  Russian  Courtship.  Education.  Litera- 
ture.     Authors.     Art.      Nihilists.      Siberia.      Prisons.      Convicts,  &c. 

2.  Count  Tolstoy,  as  a  Novelist,  Reformer,  and 
Philanthropist. 

"  The  Land  of  the  Poet."  Russian  and  English  Civilisation  compared. 
Writers  and  Readers  in  Russia.  Count  Tolstoy's  Environment.  Tolstoy 
as  a  Novelist.  Why  Matthew  Arnold  cannot  understand  Anna  Karenina. 
Tolstoy  as  a  Reformer.  The  Essence  of  his  Christianity.  Tolstoy  a 
Socialist.  "  Resist  not  Evil."  The  Question  of  Domestic  Servitude. 
Tolstoy  in  Private  Life.  Is  his  Philosophy  Original  ?  Tolstoy  and  Faust. 
Archbishop  Nicanor's  Attacks,  and  their  unexpected  Result.  Persecution 
by  the  Government.  Tolstoy  and  Prince  Kropotkin.  Tolstoy's  Merit 
and  Place. 

3.  Russian  Literature  in  its  Representatives. 

Slavonic  Mythology  and  Oral  Literature.  Earliest  Specimens  of 
Written  Literature.  The  New  Period  and  Modern  Literature.  Zhukovsky 
and  Romanticism.  Pushkin  and  Lermontoff — Kings  of  Russian  Lyrists. 
Kriloff,  the  Russian  La  Fontaine.      Gogol,  the  National  Humourist — his 

P 
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•'  Dead  Souls  "  and  "  Revisor."  Nekrasoff,  the  People's  Friend  and  Poet. 
Disciples  of  the  School  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray — Gontcharoff,  Grigoro- 
vitch,  Pisemsky,  Dostoyefsky,  and  Ryeshetnikoff.  Tourgenieff.  Herzen 
and  Tchernishevsky,  the  Exiles  and  Fathers  of  the  Nihilist  Movement. 
Pisareff  and  Dobroluboff.  Saltikoff,  the  Weeper  through  Smiles.  Tolstoy, 
the  Prophet  of  the  Future. 

4.  Militarism  in  Russia,  and  Prospects  of  an  Anglo- 
Russian  War. 

Appalling  Poverty  of  the  Peasantry  and  the  Working  Classes,  and  its 
Causes.  Universal  Conscription  since  1874,  and  its  Object.  Barrack 
Life — the  Moral,  Social,  and  Economic  Effect  of  the  System.  Striking 
Facts.  In  whose  Interests  are  the  Russian  Wars  made,  and  how  is  Public 
Opinion  created  ?  The  "  Slavophil  Party,"  and  its  Aspirations  in  the  East. 
Is  there  a  real  Franco-Russian  Alliance?  The  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the 
present  Political  Situation  in  Europe.  What  can  Friends  of  Peace  do  to 
prevent  a  European,  or  Anglo-Russian  Conflagration  ? 

5.  Secret  Sects  and  Nonconformity. 

6.  An  Evening-  with  Russian  Poets,  Artists,  and 

Musicians. 

Literary  Readings.  Piano  and  Vocal  Selections.  Biographical 
Sketches.  Lime-light  Reproductions  of  Famous  Native  Works  of 
Art,  &c. 
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7.  Russian  Wit  and  Humour. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  WOMAN. 
8.  The  Primitive  Family  and  Origin  of  Human  Marriage. 

Matriarchy,  or  Mother-age  in  Prehistoric  Times.  Kinship  in  Female 
Line,  and  Supremacy  of  Woman.  Different  Systems  of  Marriage,  and 
Origin  of  Monogamy.  Views  of  Bachofen,  MacLennan,  Lubbock,  Morgan, 
Westermarck,  &c.  Survival  and  Traces  of  Matriarchy  in  the  Bible.  The 
Lesson  of  History  for  the  Woman's  Movement  of  To-day. 
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9.   The  Comparative  Position  of  Women  in  Judaism,  Christianity, 
Mohammedanism,  Brahmanism,  and  Buddhism. 

Mosaic  and  Rabbinical  Legislation.  Types  of  Women  in  Talmudic 
Legends.  Contemporary  Jewesses.  Christ  and  Woman.  The  Signi- 
ficance of  the  Deification  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Evangelical  Episodesand 
their  Influence  on  the  Condition  of  Woman.  The  Reformation,  and 
Present  Woman's  Work  in  the  Christian  World.  Islam  and  Woman. 
Kadijah,  Ayesha,  Hafsa,  Amina,  and  Fatima.  Marriage  and  Economic 
Condition  of  the  Moslem  Woman.  Progressive  Movements.  The  Babists 
Sect.  Tagira-Selina,  the  Woman  Reformer  and  Martyr.  Goddesses 
and  Poetesses  in  the  Indian  Vedas.  Women  Types  of  Ramayana  and 
Mahabharata.  The  Wise  Maitreyi.  The  Laws  of  Manu  and  Narada. 
Buddha  and  Woman.  Visaky.  Women  under  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism 
of  To-day.      General  Conclusion. 


10.  Russian  Women  in  History,  Religion,  Literature, 

and  Polities. 

Olden  Times.  St.  Olga,  Princess,  Sovereign,  and  first  Christian 
Apostle  to  the  Russians.  "  Terem "  Life  of  a  Boyar  Family.  The 
"  Nyanya."  The  Reform  of  Peter  the  Great.  Princess  Dashkova, 
Politician  and  President  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science.  Baroness 
Julia  Kriidner,  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  the  "  Holy  Alliance" — Her 
mystical  Propaganda  and  philanthropic  Work.  The  romantic  Career  of 
Mdlle.  Durova,  the  "  Lady  Cavalier."  Madame  Sophie  Svietchina,  her 
Paris  Salon,  and  Roman  Catholic  Propaganda.  Countess  E.  B.  Salias 
De-Tournemir,  Novelist  and  Publicist.  Professor  Madame  Sophie 
Kovalevsky,  the  great  Mathematician.  Madame  Zebrikova,  Novelist, 
Critic,  and  Patriot.  Mdlles.  Zassoulitch,  Bardina,  Perovska,  Heroines  of 
the  Revolutionary  Movement. 


11.  The  Marriage  Question  in  Russia  and  England. 

Marriage,  as  a  natural  and  divine  Institution.  The  Subjection  of 
Woman,  as  reflected  in  English  and  Russian  Folk-lore.  The  essential 
Difference  of  National  Characters.  A  Russian's  and  an  Englishman's 
Courtship  and  Declaration  of  Love.  Romance  and  Matter-of-Fact.  Some 
striking  Statistics.  The  Marrying  Age  and  the  average  Longevity  of 
Married  Life  for  both  Sexes  in  both  Countries.      The   Inducements  of  a 
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Russian  and  of  an  Englishman  in  choosing  Wives.  The  Treatment  of 
Breach  of  Promise  Cases  in  Russia  and  England.  Legal  Advantages  of  a 
Russian  Wife.  Her  Economic  Position.  Divorce  Laws.  The  Proportion  of 
Sexes  in  both  Countries.  Why  more  Marriages  are  contracted  in  Russia  than 
in  England  ?     Some  Hints  for  the  Solution  of  the  Matrimonial  Question. 


12.  The  Woman's  Movement  in  Germany,  and  its  Apostles. 

Historical  Coup  d'CEil.  The  Salo/is  in  Berlin  at  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  The  Revolution  of  1848.  Luise  Peters  and  Lina 
Morgenstern,  Captain  and  Frau  Korn,  Dr.  Adolph  Lette,  Frau  Professor 
Weber,  Grand-Duchess  Luise  v.  Baden,  Luise  Biichner,  Pioneers,  Author- 
esses, and  Reformers.  Countess  Schack  and  Bebel,  and  the  Working 
Women's  Movement.  "  Der  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Frauenverein."  "  Der 
Vaterlandische  Frauenverein."  The  Social  and  Legal  Condition  of 
Women  in  Germany,  and  General  Characteristics  of  the  German  Women. 


13.  Woman's  Suffrage:  its  Friends  and  Foes. 

Misunderstandings  on  both  sides.  The  Woman's  Movement,  what  it 
really  means.  Three  categories  of  opposition.  Objections  real  and 
fantastic.  Scientists,  Philosophers,  and  Poets  on  the  peculiarities  of 
Woman's  nature.  The  compatibility  of  public  life  and  domestic  virtues. 
Historical  examples.  The  ethical,  social,  economic,  and  political  aspects 
of  the  question.      The  inevitable  issue  of  the  Movement. 


The  Russian  Lectures  are  accompanied  with  an  Exhibition  of  Speci- 
mens of  Native  Arts  and  Industries,  various  picturesque  National 
Costumes,  practical  Performances  of  curious  Wedding  Ceremonies, 
Songs,  &c,  &c. 
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From  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Ford,   M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c,  British 
Chap/ain,   Odessa,  and  for  South  Russia. 

"English  Church,  Odessa, 
15///  June  1 89 1. 

"  I  would  strongly  commend  to  the  kind  consideration  of  any  one 
who  is  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  South  Russia  my  friend, 
Mr.  Prelooker,  of  this  city.  He  is  Superintending  Teacher  in  a  Jewish 
(Government)  Gymnasium  here,  and  has  for  some  years  laboured  most 
disinterestedly  among  his  co-religionists.  From  his  efforts,  a  large 
number  of  Jews  have  banded  together,  under  the  name  of  '  New  Israelites,' 
who,  more  or  less,  are  convinced  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  The 
movement  is  a  most  interesting  one,  and  to  any  one  who  cares  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Jews,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  listen  to  Mr.  Prelooker's 
exposition  of  his  views  and  work.  He  represents  himself  among  them 
as  a  seeker,  and  such  he  most  truly  is." 

From  General   Sir  John   Field,   K.C.B.,  Blackheath,  London. 

"  Mr.  Jaakoff  Prelooker.  from  Odessa,  has  been  introduced  to  me  by 
Admiral  Grant,  C.B.,  and  strongly  recommended." 

From   the  late  Professor  J.   S.   Blackie,  Edinburgh. 

"  I  heard  Mr.  Prelooker  deliver  a  lecture  on  '  Tolstoy  and  the  State  of 
Society  in  Russia,'  full  of  interest,  and  with  a  fine  moral  contagion." 

From  Letters  of  Professor  Alex.  Stewart,  D.D.,  Aberdeen  University. 

"  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Prelooker  five  years  ago  in  Berlin. 
He  was  introduced  to  me  by  Professor  Dr.  Hermann  Strack,  who  spoke 
highly  of  him  and  his  work. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  interest  which  has 
been  awakened  by  Mr.  Prelooker's  lectures  and  addresses  in  Aberdeen. 
At  two  of  these — one  under  the  auspices  of  the  Aberdeen  Philosophical 
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Society  on  '  Russian  Life,  Religion,  and  Politics,'  and  one  a  public  lecture 
on  Count  Tolstoy — I  had  the  pleasure  of  presiding.  He  showed  not  only 
a  mastery  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt,  but  a  power  of  presenting 
his  thoughts  in  a  clear  and  striking  way  which  was  very  remarkable, 
especially  in  one  using  a  foreign  tongue.  The  earnestness  of  his  manner 
contributed  no  less  to  draw  towards  him  the  sympathies  of  his  audiences." 

From  ARCH.    R.   S.    Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages, 

Aberdeen   U?iiversity. 

"  Having  presided  at  another  of  Mr.  Prelooker's  lectures  in  this  city, 
I  am  able  to  corroborate  to  the  full  the  above  statements  of  my  colleague, 
Professor  Stewart.  As  a  friend  of  my  old  teacher,  Professor  Strack  of 
Berlin  University,  Mr.  Prelooker  has  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  his 
work." 

From  Walter  S.  B.  M'Laren,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"  I  have  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  the  address  you  gave  on  Russian 
Women.  As  chairman  of  the  meeting,  I  think  I  may  truly  say  that  every 
one  enjoyed  it.  and  that  one  felt  that  you  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
your  subject  and  able  to  give  us  much  information.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
from  various  sources  that  your  lectures  are  much  appreciated." 

From  the  Rev.  John   Glasse,   M.A.,    Old  Greyfriars\   Edinburgh. 

"  I  have  known  Mr.  Prelooker  intimately  since  his  arrival  in  Scotland, 
and  have  thus  had  many  opportunities,  through  listening  to  his  lectures  or 
by  means  of  conversation,  to  learn  about  his  work  as  well  as  study  his 
character.  He  has  impressed  me  as  one  who  is  ready  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  service  of  his  brethren,  and  has  been  specially  touched  by  the  unhappy 
condition  of  those  suffering  from  religious  persecution  in  Russia.  He  not 
only  brings  to  this  task  a  generous  heart,  but  great  gifts  of  scholarship  and 
intelligence,  as  well  as  a  truly  reverent  spirit.  I  believe  Mr.  Prelooker  is 
capable  of  doing  the  very  best  work  as  a  religious  teacher  and  reformer, 
and  while  he  is  compelled  to  ask  the  assistance  of  others  in  carrying  it  on, 
he  will  continue  to  make  in  the  future,  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  distinct 
personal  sacrifices  for  its  successful  accomplishment." 

From  Bailie  JOHN   Gulland,  President,  Edinburgh  Branch  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  lecture  on  '  Russian  Life,  Religion,  and 
Politics  '  was  a  success  financially,  as  also  it  was  a  success  in  all  other 
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respects.  The  interest  of  the  audience  was  sustained  from  first  to  last,  the 
lecture  being  both  instructive  and  entertaining,  as  the  humorous  allusions 
gave  occasion  for  a  good  laugh  now  and  then.  The  lantern  slides  afforded 
suitable  illustrations,  and  all  of  the  pictures  were  worth  seeing.  By  such 
lectures  as  yours  the  public  will  obtain  information  about  that  great  country 
whose  speedy  release  from  the  grasp  of  despotism,  and  whose  advance  in 
education  and  well-regulated  freedom,  would  be  an  immense  gain  not  only 
to  Russians,  but,  through  them,  to  all  the  human  race." 

From  the  Rev.   David  Macrae,  Dundee. 

"We  were  delighted  with  Mr.  Prelooker,  both  as  a  speaker  and  as  a 
guest." 

From  a  Letter  of  the  Rev.   W.  Paterson,  of  the  Scottish  Reformation 
Society,  to  Lord  Overtoun  of  Overtoun. 

"  I  have  heard  Mr.  Prelooker  speak,  and  seen  a  good  deal  of  him. 
He  tells  a  thrilling  story.  He  is  naturally  a  strong  man,  and  I  have  the 
conviction  that  a  great  work  is  before  him." 


"  Mr.  Prelooker  was  lately  in  Russian  Government  employ  as  head- 
master of  certain  schools  at  Odessa,  but  he  was  also  the  originator  of  a 
religious  society  founded  twelve  years  ago  in  Odessa,  under  the  title  of 
the  '  New  Israel,'  with  a  view  of  uniting  the  Reformed  Jews  and  the 
Russian  Dissenters — Stundists  and  others.  As  long  as  the  '  New  Israel' 
seemed  to  be  imperilling  the  immortal  souls  of  Israelites  only,  the  police 
did  not  mind ;  but  when  Russians  also,  who  ought  to  have  been  orthodox, 
began  to  be  drawn  into  the  'secret  meetings  '  held  in  the  Government  official's 
house,  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  joined  in  interdicting  his  writ- 
ings and  lectures.  .  .  .  Specially  was  he  afflicted  when  the  interdict  was 
extended  to  his  most  cherished  and  laboured  works  on  the  Woman 
Question.  Mr.  Prelooker  has  written  on  this  question  in  its  aspect  under 
Judaism,  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  Brahmari'ism,  and  Buddhism;  also 
as  localised  to  Russia,  Germany,  and  other  continental  countries ;  he  has 
lore,  won  by  years  of  hard  study.  The  odd  thing  is,  that  he  was  not 
outright  deprived  of  his  post.  But  to  be  thus  utterly  estopped  and 
sterilised  was  enough  for  Mr.  Prelooker.  He  threw  up  everything  and 
came  to  a  country  of  more  Western  civilisation  and  more  developed 
liberties.  'But  how  do  you  propose  to  live?'  'I  know  French  and 
German  and  Russian.'  '  So  do  hundreds  of  exiles  here.'  'And  I  lectured 
to  a  large  audience  last  night  at  a  ladies'  club  on  the  "  Woman  Question."  ' 
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'  But  clubs  don't  pay  for  lecturing.  You  can't  live  on  applause.  I  fear 
you  will  have  a  hard  struggle.'  Mr.  Prelooker's  eyes  glistened  through 
his  spectacles.  'We  are  used  to  struggle,  we  Russians.  In  Russia  we 
must  go  through  fire.  In  England5— he  glanced  out  at  the  dripping 
prospect  in  Northumberland  Street — 'we  must  only  go  through  water.' 
But  Mr.  Prelooker  would  like  some  bread  with  his  water.  He  evidently 
knows  how  to  lecture,  and  all  about  the  'Woman  Question.'  Who  wants 
what  he  offers  ?  Ladies'  clubs,  don't  all  speak  at  once." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  14th  November  1891. 

"A  stirring  and  interesting  address  on  Russian  Women  was  delivered 
last  night  by  Mr.  Prelooker  before  the  Woman's  Progressive  Society." 

"  Mr.  Prelooker  delivered  a  lecture  last  night  on  '  The  Comparative 
Position  of  Women  in  Judaism,  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  Brah- 
manism,  and  Buddhism.'  He  illustrated  his  various  points  by  reference  to 
the  sacred  books  of  all  lands,  and  showed  through  statistics,  evidently 
gathered  together  with  great  care,  that  women  uere  more  sober,  more 
peaceable,  more  moral,  and  generally  of  better  conduct  than  men." — The 
Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  address,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  was  listened  to 
throughout  with  great  interest  and  sympathy." — The  Daily  News. 

"  He  can  speak  in  eight  languages,  and  has  written  books  in  four." — 
The  Christian  World. 

"  He  achieved  a  position  of  considerable  influence  among  the  Stun- 
dists." — The  Scotsman. 

"  Wonderfully  clear  and  terse  language." — The  Aberdeen  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Prelooker  has  been  doing  good  work  already  in  this  country  by 
his  public  addresses  on  Russian  life,  Russian  autocracy,  and  the  religious 
persecution  from  which  he  has  himself  suffered.  .  .  .  He  dealt  with  his 
subject  (Count  Tolstoy)  in  a  lucid,  interesting  manner,  and  at  times  be- 
came striking  and  dramatic  in  the  exposition  of  his  great  countryman's 
conspicuous  talents." — Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press. 

"  Mr.  Prelooker,  the  Russian  exile,  who  lectured  in  Aberdeen  this 
week,  had  a  rather  delicate  duty  to  perform,  which,  be  it  said,  he  very 
skilfully  discharged.  His  lecture  was  on  Russia,  and  was  illustrated  with 
a  series  of  remarkably  fine  views  of  many  notable  places,  each  of  which 
was  briefly  described.  Suddenly,  up  came  a  picture  of  Sevastopol.  For 
a  moment  the  lecturer  hesitated,  then,  with  a  bow  and  a  suave  smile  to 
the  audience,  remarked,  '  Dis  vas  Sevastopol.'      Some  applause  followed, 
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and  it  is  hoped,  for  the  reputation  of  Aberdeen  audiences,  that  it  was 
meant  as  a  compliment  to  the  tact  of  the  lecturer." — Aberdeen  Evening 
Gazette,  22nd  April  1893. 

"  Mr.  Prelooker  has  established  a  reputation  in  this  country  by  his 
lectures.  He  has  an  engaging  foreign  accent  and  manner,  and  never  fails 
to  interest  his  audience." — The  Glasgow  Echo. 


"&"■ 


"A  man  of  great  ability,  and  takes  first  rank  as  a  religious  reformer. 
He  spoke  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention 
throughout." — Paisley  Daily  Express. 

"...  Mr.  Prelooker's  time  and  money  have  been  for  years  devoted  to 
religious  teaching  and  preaching  among  his  humble  countrymen.  .  .  .  The 
letter  to  which  we  refer  carries  the  stamp  of  his  learning  and  familiarity 
with  the  religious  movements  in  Russia.  .  .  .  He  is  a  good  orator,  and 
earnest." — The  Christian  Life. 

"During  the  last  nine  months  Mr.  Prelooker  has,  single-handed, 
accomplished  a  great  work  in  Scotland  by  his  public  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses, evoking  everywhere  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  unfor- 
tunate people  of  Russia.  He  received  enthusiastic  receptions  in  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  and  Inverness.  Next  Sunday  he  will  appear  again  in  Edinburgh, 
when  he  will  deliver  an  address  on  'The  Position  of  Woman  in  the  Five 
Great  Religions.'  Mr.  Prelooker  is  a  devoted  student  of  the  Woman 
Question,  and  is  connected  with  the  leading  women's  societies  in  four 
countries." — The  Scottish  Leader. 


u 


Mr.  Prelooker's  career  in   Russia  makes  it  certain  that  his  speech 
will  have  special  interest." — The  Dundee  Advertiser. 

"...  Intelligently,  forcibly,  and  interestingly." — The  Portobello 
Advertiser. 

"  Highly  interesting  and  instructive." — The  Irish  News. 

"  Graphic  and  exceedingly  interesting." — Belfast  Evening  Telegraph. 

"  The  press  has  already  characterised  Mr.  Prelooker  as  an  orator,  and 
designated  his  style  as  stirring  and  interesting,  so  that  it  would  be  merely 
redundant  for  us  to  add  any  laudatory  term  to  an  already  established 
reputation." — The  Highland  News. 

"  The  part  which  the  Russian  woman  plays  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  the  present  day  rendered  especially  interesting  a  lecture  delivered 
on  the  17th  inst.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Women's  Progressive  Society,  by 
Mr.  Prelooker  upon  his  countrywomen." — The  Queen. 
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"An  interesting  and  novel  entertainment,  entitled  'An  Evening  with 
Count  Tolstoy  and  Rubinstein,'  was  given  in  Queen  Street  Hall,  Edinburgh, 
last  night.  Dr.  J.  Mackinnon  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 
Mr.  Jaakoff  Prelooker,  the  lecturer,  indicated  the  environments  amid 
which  Rubinstein  and  Tolstoy  had  done  their  work.  Extracts  from 
Tolstoy's  works  were  read,  and  instrumental  and  vocal  selections  by 
Rubinstein  and  Varlamoff  were  rendered  by  capable  artists.  Additional 
interest  was  given  to  the  entertainment  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  wore  the  costumes  of  various  classes  and  peoples 
in  Russia." — The  Edinburgh  Evening  News. 

"On  Wednesday  afternoon  last,  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Jaakoff  Prelooker  delivered  an  address,  entitled  'The  Stundist  Movement 
in  Russia.'  The  Rev.  F.  Whitfield  was  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  every  seat  being  filled.  On  Thursday  afternoon  a  very  fair 
audience  assembled  at  the  Public  Hall  to  hear  Jaakoff  Prelooker  read  a 
paper  on  '  Count  Tolstoy,'  whom  he  described  as  being  the  most  read  of 
modern  authors.  During  the  lecture  several  songs  by  Rubinstein  were 
charmingly  rendered  by  Miss  Mary  Fagg  and  Miss  E.  Frowd,  and  several 
pianoforte  solos  by  the  same  composer  were  also  played." — The  Hastings 
and  St.  Leonards  Observer. 

"  Mr.  Prelooker  preached  a  deeply  interesting  and  comprehensive 
sermon  on  '  Religious  Life  in  Russia.'  " — Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  Times. 

"  Mr.  Jaakoff  Prelooker  told  a  deeply  interesting  story  in  the  Good 
Templar  Hall  on  Tuesday  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  Band-Stand, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  local  ministers." — Tlie  Bute/nan,  Rothesay. 

"  Mr.  Prelooker  delivered  an  address  in  St.  Columba  Church,  Oban, 
on  the  social,  political,  and  religious  life  of  the  Russian  people." — The 
Oban  Times. 

"  Jaakoff  Prelooker  has  attained  wide  celebrity  as  an  illustrator  of 
Russian  life,  and  his  '  Evenings  with  the  Russians '  have  delighted  large 
audiences,  and  proved  very  instructive.  His  'lecture  entertainment' 
yesterday  at  Steine  House,  Brighton,  was  of  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
character." — Sussex  Daily  News. 

" .  .  .  In  the  evening  Mr.  Prelooker  spoke  with  reference  to  the 
institution  of  marriage  as  it  concerned  humanity  in  general  and  Russia 
in  particular.  ...  At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  company  was  served 
with  tea  in  the  Russian  fashion,  after  which  Mr.  Prelooker,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  young  men  and  women  in  national  costume, 
gave  a  picturesque  representation  of  a  Russo-Jewish  wedding." — Brighton 
Guardian. 
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"A  refined,  cultivated,  earnest  face,  .  .  .  musical  voice,  with  a  strong 
foreign  accent.  .  .  .  He  is  earnest,  sincere,  and,  despite  his  struggle  with 
the  sabre-cutting  Anglo-Saxon  speech,  a  born  orator." — The  Sketch. 

"...  Various  other  matters  were  taiked  about,  from  which  we 
gathered  that  Mr.  Prelooker  was  anxious  to  find  some  public  men  in 
Brighton  to  form  a  committee  here,  such  as  might  be  formed  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  advancement  of  Russian  political  progress. 
We  told  him  that  we  were  not  aware  that  there  was  in  Brighton  any  keen 
practical  interest  in  the  subject,  though,  as  Englishmen  were  ready  to  set 
everybody's  affairs  right,  it  was  possible  that  some  might  be  found  willing 
to  assist.  Not  at  all  discouraged  by  this  rather  cheerless  comment,  Mr. 
Prelooker  expressed  his  determination  to  make  a  search  for  them,  and 
meanwhile  spoke  with  a  quiet  satisfaction  about  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  received  in  other  places.  A  man  about  the  middle 
age,  but  wearing  spectacles,  dark,  with  hair  brushed  well  back  from  the 
forehead,  and  a  moustache  with  the  long  waxed  points  that  only  foreigners 
seem  to  know  how  to  set  in  order,  a  speaker  of  eight  languages,  Mr. 
Prelooker  did  not  look  very  much  like  the  typical  revolutionist,  but  he  has 
a  quiet  and  easy  style,  and  an  apparent  energy  and  determination  which 
creates  the  impression  that  he  is  one  of  the  men  who,  by  acting  on 
Abraham  Lincoln's  motto  and  steadily  '  pegging  away.'  may  cause  the 
Russian  Government  much  uneasiness." — -The  Brighton  Herald. 

"  Mr.  Jaakoff  Prelooker,  conforencier  russe,  est  en  ce  moment  a  Paris, 
ou  il  vient  organiser  pour  cet  hiver  une  seVie  de  conferences  sur  la  vie 
russe  au  point  de  vue  des  mceurs,  des  lettres,  des  arts  et  de  la  science  en 
general.  Ces  conferences  qui  sont  accompagnees  de  projections  electriques 
et  de  morceaux  de  musique,  viennent  de  rencontrer  un  tres  vif  succes  en 
Angleterre." — Le  Gaulois,  Paris. 

';  Mr.  Jaakoff  Prelooker  has  recently  been  delivering  addresses  on  diffe- 
rent points  connected  with  Russia  and  its  interesting  history  to  people  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  His  lectures  have  been  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  and  have  produced  good  results  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful 
amongst  his  audiences. 

"  Mr.  Prelooker  has  also  lectured  at  Belfast  on  the  subject  of  '  The 
Status  of  Woman  in  the  Five  Great  Religions.'  Having  made  a  rapid 
but  highly  instructive  survey  of  the  laws  and  customs  affecting  the  status 
of  woman  under  the  great  religious  systems  of  the  world,  the  lecturer 
expressed  his  belief  that  in  order  of  merit  as  to  the  just  and  enlightened 
treatment  of  woman,  Christian  or  nominally  Christian  countries  come 
first,  then  Buddhism,  and  afterwards  Judaism  and  Brahmanism,  the  last 
and  lowest  place  falling  to  Mohammedanism. 
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"  Commenting  on  the  Gospel  incident  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery, 
a  passage  rejected  as  apocryphal  in  the  Revised  Version,  Mr.  Prelooker 
thus  referred  to  that  perennial  evil  which  grows  and  spreads  even  in  the 
noblest  civilisations  : — 

"  '  This  episode  had  an  extraordinary  influence,  and  a  great  and  blessed 
result  for  many  unfortunate  women,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Every 
one  knows  that  many  unfortunate,  lost  women  have  been  led  astray  into 
pernicious  ways  by  overwhelming  forces  against  which  they  have  been 
unable  to  fight,  and  have  almost  always  been  the  victims  of  the  deception 
and  brutality  of  men.  Once  the  false  step  is  made,  it  is  only  by  unusual 
strength  of  mind  and  character  that  such  an  unfortunate  creature  can  resist 
the  forces  which  unite  to  drag  her  down  to  lower  depths  of  degradation,  for 
there  is  little  or  no  assistance  from  the  outside  world  ;  indeed,  modern 
society  is  extremely  severe  to  such  women,  refusing  to  believe  that  they 
can  be  anything  good.  But  Christ  teaches  other  relations  towards  these 
most  unhappy  of  all  unhappy  creatures,  and  His  true  followers  even  in  the 
dark  Middle  Ages  tried  to  organise  help  for  the  rescue  of  fallen  women. 
The  Canonical  Law  adjudged  it  a  very  meritorious  action  for  a  man  to 
marry  a  fallen  woman,  and  communities  organised  funds  for  the  supply  of 
such  women  with  dowries,  in  order  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  finding  hus- 
bands. In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  a  great  movement 
sprang  up,  and  many  societies  were  founded  for  this  purpose. 

"  '  Professor  Biicher,  in  his  book,  "  Die  Frauen  in  Mittelalter,"  adduces 
many  splendid  examples  of  the  zeal  of  the  Pastor  Rudolf  and  the  savant, 
Heinrich  von  Hohenburg. 

"'The  latter  founded  in  Strasburg  the  "Association  of  Repenting 
Sisters,"  and  received  upon  that  occasion,  October  30,  1309,  the  bene- 
diction of  the  bishop,  John  von  Duppenheim,  who  uttered  the  following 
remarkable  words  : — "  Slaves  and  captives,  being  freed,  often  receive  all  the 
civil  rights  of  freemen ;  it  would  therefore  be  unjust  not  to  do  the  same  for 
those  who  were  the  slaves  of  sin,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  another  and 
a  better  life."  Oh,  friends  !  wherever  and  whenever  you  meet  on  your  way 
any  of  these  miserable  creatures,  be  careful  how  you  turn  away  with  disgust 
and  loathing,  and  remembering  the  divine  words  of  Christ,  bear  in  mind 
that  they  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  victims  of  your  own  sons,  husbands, 
brothers,  or  fathers.'" — Shafts. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  WOMAN  IN  THE  FIVE  GREAT 

RELIGIONS 

"  A  most  interesting  and  instructive  sermon  on  the  above  subject  was  de- 
livered yesterday  by  Mr.  Jaakoff  Prelooker,  Russian  Stundist,  in  Moneyrea 
Meeting-House,  to  a  large  congregation.  After  the  devotional  part  of  the 
service,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lyttle,  pastor  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Prelooker  began  by  saying  that  many  advocates  of  Women's 
Rights  assert  that  the  subjection  and  degradation  of  the  female  sex  was 
not  only  sanctioned,  but  created  by  the  different  religious  systems. 

"  Finding,  he  said,  such  a  view  somewhat  superficial  and  misleading,  he 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  during  many  years,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted by  the  Russian  censorship  either  to  publish  the  results  of  his 
researches,  or  to  deliver  them  in  sermons  or  lectures.  He,  therefore, 
rejoiced  now  in  being  able,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  address  the  con- 
gregation before  him.  In  anticipation,  he  said,  that  they  should  find  the 
result  of  the  comparison,  which  he  would  make  would  tend  to  deepen 
their  love  for  the  principles  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  would  furnish  them 
with  an  additional  weapon  against  the  adversaries  of  their  Christian 
faith. 

'•  He  then  proceeded  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  position  of  women 
in  the  Jewish  religion,  dealing  minutely  with  Mosaic  and  Rabbinical 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  said  that  in  orthodox  Jewish  society  to-day 
her  position  corresponds  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Talmud  propagated  by 
the  rabbis  2000  years  ago.  The  most  consoling  feature  of  modern  Jewish 
society  is  the  purity  of  morals  and  the  sobriety  and  patriarchal  sanctity 
of  the  hearth.  He  illustrated  the  advance  in  the  position  of  women 
inaugurated  by  Jesus,  describing  the  difference  between  a  service  in  a 
Jewish  synagogue  on  a  Saturday,  when  women  are  admitted  to  a  secluded 
corner  or  gallery,  and  a  Sunday  service  in  a  Christian  church,  where 
women  are  welcomed  on  equal  terms  with  men,  and  too  often  form  the 
majority  of  the  congregation.  He  showed  how,  in  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine,  the  deification  of  the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  a  blessing  to  the 
female  sex  in  emancipating  them  from  the  inferior  position  and  condemna- 
tion which  had  resulted  from  the  fall  of  Eve. 

"  Then  followed  a  reference  to  the  part  played  by  women  subsequently 
in  Christian  activity  all  over  the  world,  and  stirring  reference  to  the 
growing  influence  and  power  of  women  throughout  Christendom  at  the 
present  day. 

"  In  describing  the  part  women  had  played  in  Church  life  from  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  infant  Church,  he  quoted  the  hyperbolic  statement 
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of  M.  Ernest  Renan,  that  Christianity  had  indeed  been  established  by 
women,  and  showed  how  Jesus  had  taken  note  of  the  spiritual  powers  of 
women,  and  extended  to  them  His  loving  and  merciful  protection,  and 
called  to  salvation  even  the  most  degraded  of  the  sex.  The  preacher  then 
passed  to  Mohammedanism,  and  quoted  striking  regulations  from  the 
Koran  illustrative  of  the  degraded  position  of  Moslem  women.  He  de- 
scribed the  recent  progressive  movement  to  raise  the  position  of  women 
under  this  religion,  and  especially  the  tenets  of  the  Babist  sect  in  Persia, 
and  the  heroic  labours  of  the  young  girl,  Tagira-Selina,  who  became  a 
martyr  to  the  cause. 

"  Remarking  that  death  can  kill  persons  but  not  ideas,  he  expressed 
he  hope  that  the  new  liberal  movement  in  Islamism  will  yet  triumph, 
and  that  Western  light  and  freedom  will  yet  bring  emancipation  to  the 
East  generally,  and  to  Eastern  women  especially.  In  passing  to  the 
religions  of  India,  he  showed,  by  quotations  from  the  Vedas,  the  exalted 
position  which  women  seem  to  have  occupied  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  Brahmanism,  which  led  to  their  utter  degradation.  He  cited  the  laws 
of  Manu  and  Narada,  which  attributed  to  women  all  possible  vices, 
whereas  ideal  types  of  womanhood  are  given  in  the  poems  of  Ramayana 
and  Mahabharata.  From  an  English  translation  he  quoted  the  romantic 
attachment  and  undying  fidelity  of  Sita,  the  bride  of  the  banished  Prince 
Rama.  He  then  described  the  change  that  Buddhism  had  effected.  Its 
high  standard  of  ethics  and  its  teaching  of  deepest  sympathy  with  all 
:orms  of  sorrow  and  suffering  had  made  the  position  of  its  women  the 
highest  in  Eastern  lands,  second  only  to  Christianity.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  that  women  have  not  been  creative  factors  in  religion,  but  rather 
receptive  subjects.  Nevertheless,  they  have  borne  a  full  and  noble  share 
in  all  religious  warfare  and  philanthropic  effort,  and  surely  will  win  for 
themselves,  and  justify  always,  the  high  praise  of  the  poet  when  he 
sings  : — 

'  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou.' 

"The  preacher  spoke  for  almost  an  hour,  and  was  followed  by  the  con- 
gregation with  rapt  attention." — The  Belfast  News  Letter. 
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THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF 
RUSSIAN   REFORMATION. 

Office — 47  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee — W.  Evans  Darby,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Hon.  Treasurer — James  Robertson,  Esq.,  21  Berners  Street,  W. 

This  Society,  founded  on  the  1st  November  1895,  af^ter  Conferences 
held  in  the  City  of  London,  and  presided  over  by  W.  Evans  Darby, 
Esq.,  LL.D.  (Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society),  and  the  Rev.  Walter 
Baxendale,  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  better  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  the  encour- 
agement, in  the  first  instance,  of  Russians  who  are  striving  for  freedom  of 
conscience  in  their  native  country,  and  for  such  reforms  as  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  States  of  Western  Europe. 

The  practical  work  of  the  Society  will  be  the  publication  of  literature 
in  both  the  English  and  the  Russian  languages,  and  the  arrangement  of 
meetings  and  lectures  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  national  institutions,  customs,  literature,  &c,  of  both  countries  ;  the 
publications  in  the  Russian  language  to  be  disseminated  chiefly  among 
the  numerous  Russians  residing  permanently,  or  visiting  different  places 
abroad,  and  whenever  possible,  among  the  people  in  Russia  itself. 

The  Society,  while  appealing  to  all  lovers  of  humanity  and  freedom, 
addresses  itself,  with  special  confidence  and  expectation,  for  moral  and 
material  support,  to  those  who  believe  in  the  sacred  right  of  every  one  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  that  no 
true  progress  and  well-being  are  possible  under  religious  creeds  rigorously 
imposed  by  outward  physical  force.  The  Society,  moreover,  will  strive  to 
awaken,  in  all  who  live  under  and  appreciate  the  great  blessings  of  free 
civilisations,  a  keener  sense  of  their  own  privileges  and  responsibilities 
towards  their  less  favoured  brethren  in  Russia.  It  will  hail,  and  give  all 
possible  support  to,  any  attempt  at  forming  branches,  or  independent 
societies  with  the  same  object,  in  this  country  or  abroad,  as  only  by  a  wide 
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co-operation  of  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  whole  civilised  world,  can  sufficient 
weight  be  brought  to  bear  to  attain  the  great  end  in  view. 

Members'  Annual  Subscription,  5s.  ;  Life  Membership,  ^5.  Sub- 
scribers of  smaller  amounts  than  five  shillings  per  annum  will  be  considered 
associates. 

Every  kind  suggestion  and  offer  of  personal  assistance  will  be  heartily 
welcome.  All  contributions  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the  Hon. 
Treasurer.      All  other  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

JAAKOFF   PRELOOKER,  Secretary, 
at  the  above  office. 
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